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Without Works 

Faith is vain. 

Hundreds of letters are being received at 
the headquarters of the 

London 

Missionary 

Society 

saying that the withdrawal of missionaries 
is unthinkable and must not be permitted. 

The zeal and care of the writers are 
encouraging but in themselves they can 
accomplish nothing. 

Missionary work is carried forward not only 
by good will but by self-denial. That act 
can make withdrawal unnecessary. 

When all the members of our Congregational 
Churches think with prayer of the .35 millions 
of unevangelized people in L.M.S. Mission 
fields, and remember that apart from L.M.S. 
Missionary' effort most of these can never 
hear the saving message of God’s Love, heart 
and conscience will be aroused to new effort. 

Your help in this act of Christian awakening 
is specially asked. 

The L.M.S. needs immediate help and con- 
stant support. 

The Treasurer is Mr. J. C. Parsons, F.C.A. 

Contributions may be made to the local L.M.S. 
Treasurer or sent to the Rev. Nelson Bitton, 
Home Secretary, L.M.S., Livingstone House, 
Broadway, Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 



The 

Congregational Quarterly 

EDITORIAL. 

Since * r issue there has been a General Klection which con- 

founded all tlwj prophets and gave 11 s the most lop-sided House of 
Commons in history. The Government consists of three Labour 
leaders— one of whom was responsible last April for a Budget that 
completely shirked the issue, moderate Conservatives of the Baldwin 
type, and Liberals of various hues. The House of Commons is over- 
whelmingly Conservative, and can scarcely be expected to produce 
anything in the nature of economy. What is not vet clear is whether 
there are enough Conservatives of the right to overthrow the Govern- 
ment if it does not foot their hill. In other words, it has not yet been 
discovered whether the real Prime Minister is Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, Mr. Winston Churchill, or Sir Henry Page Croft. Tattle 
has been set'll of Mr. MacDonald in the House so far; those who be- 
lieve 1 1 1 a t In* will never consent to be a mi jaiuranl, and that Mr. 
Baldwin has a sufficient following to outnumber the Tory die-hards, 
hope that a liberal policy will be billowed in regard to India and to 
foreign polities -disarmament, reparations, international co-opera- 
tion. If the Premier shows himself strong enough, with the present 
Parliament, to carry through such a policy, it will be an achievement 
almost without parallel. We are not too hopeful. How can a policy 
approved bv Lord Snowden and Sir Herbert Samuel satisfy Lord 
Brentford and Mr. Churchill? And will not the latter's notorious 
dislike* for being in Opposition impel him to use every means — the 
constitution of the House of ('ominous being the chiel — to get back 
into nOice? Are there enough moderate, truly “national", repre- 
sentatives in the House to restrain the extremists? That is the 
question. 

* * 

It was extremely unfortunate that the economic crisis in our own 
country came to a head juM at a time when the attention of our states- 
men should have been centred on the Disarmament Conlerence and 
on the problem of India. A Parliament of the constitution of the new 
Parliament does not inspire muc h confidence in regard to the question 
of Disarmament, and then* is all the more need that Christian people 
should bring every possible influence to bear on the House of l (mi- 
llions to secure that Britain's stand at the Disarmament Conference 
gives a lead to lutrope. 

In a recent number of the .Veil Outlook, the journal of the I’nited 
Church of Canada, a striking article on “ The Present War in 
Kurope” contained this sentence : “1 cannot think ot a single country 
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in Europe where the Churches would constitute an obstacle of the 
least importance in stopping a threatened conflict”. Is this really the 
case? The Churches have a chance to disprove it by their action 
during the next two months. • 

• • • 

The Centenary year of the Congregational Union is rapidly drawing 
to a close. It is to be hoped that it has generated sufficient enthusiasm 
in the churches to carry them through the difficult days that lie ahead. 
Looking back on the Manchester Meetings after two months it is 
difficult to judge how far they succeeded, either as a commemoration 
or as an inspiration. There were, of course, gatherings that were 
decidedly good, and some not so good. There were signs of a wel- 
come revival of interest in theology. We belauded our fathers even 
while we belaboured the principles for which they stood. We spoke 
of the need of the world, but we seemed more concerned for the 
machinery of the church. And the world rewarded us by taking very 
little notice of what we were saying. Apart from the Manchester 
Guardian few of the daily papers so much as noticed that we were 
celebrating a Centenary. How different was the story at the time of 
the Jubilee I 

Some subsequent criticisms of the Assembly were distinctly in- 
teresting. One ingenious commentator discovered a ‘‘sharp turn 
to the right” in Congregational theology, and snapshotted Dr. J. I). 
Jones, Dr. N. Micklem, and Professor J. S. Whale all stepping 
to the right together. We could not help wondering which of the 
three was most surprised to find himself in the company of the other 
two. Nor could we keep out of our minds a naughty sequence of 
pictures in which we saw the “dauntless three” drilling for a long 
period in the awkward squad until at last they could step to the right 
together. We shall follow the future of the platoon with “discrimin- 
ating benevolence”. 

* * * 

Some of the articles written about the Centenary have been extra- 
ordinarily revealing. It is amazing how far from their texts even 
Congregational preachers can get. There have been the usual dis- 
quisitions on “doctrinaire Independency” and “our traditional 
isolated Independency”, i.e., about something which has never 
existed except in the minds of outside critics in the 19th and inside 
controversialists in the 20th century. It is quite safe to repeat a 
challenge and defy anybody to find in the Independent churches— in 
the first century, the 16th, the 17th, or the 19th — that kind of complete 
and self-centred isolation which is so often described. To read some 
Congregational accounts of Congregational life a hundred years ago 
one would gather two things : first, that the Independent churches 
had absolutely no relationship with one another ; second, that they 
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entirely refused to co-operate with other Christians. Both these 
assertions are entirely without historical basis. When the Union was 
being formed, one who doubted the wisdom of a National Union thus 
emphasized the«attitude of the churches to each other : 

What then are the Associations? What is our co-operation in 
missions? What the voluntary and unshackled interchange of ser- 
vices between the ministers of every part of the country? What the 
kind of reception of the deputations of all our benevolent societies? 
What the unquestioning acknowledgment of the pastoral and Church 
recommendations of each independent Church by all, others? An 
isolated Independent Church ! Where does it exist? Where is there 
any proof of any material discrepancy of opinion or action in the 
Independent Churches? 

And as regards co-operation with other churches, when has there 
been any denomination so willing as ours to unite with other 
Churches in the work of the Kingdom ? Who took the leading part 
in forming undenominational Societies for home and foreign 
missions? The Independents. Who took the lead in forming the 
Evangelical and Itinerant Societies, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the London Missionary Society? The Independents. In- 
deed, our forefathers were so catholic-minded that for a long time 
they hesitated to form denominational Societies at all. It is greatly 
to be desired that people within our own circle should be sure of 
their facts before they venture into print. 

* * * 

The suggestion has been made that it would be a good thing if Con- 
gregationalism were to revert to an old practice and establish a 
preparatory college to which young men preparing for the ministry 
could go for a year or more before they were admitted to the 
theological colleges. We hope that those concerned will consider the 
advisability of carrying out this scheme. Sometimes, with a system 
of competing colleges, youths are admitted whose education has been 
of the most scanty type. It is not long since two students were 
admitted to a college whose entrance examination disclosed the fact 
that their knowledge of English was not superior to that of a Third 
Form boy. Nobody wants to keep out of the ministry earnest young 
men who feel a call thereto and who have some prospect of becoming 
good ministers of Jesus Christ, but it is not fair to them or to the 
churches, or, indeed, to the staffs of the colleges, that they should be 
plunged into a college course without an adequate degree of prepara- 
tion. The new Ministerial Training Committee could turn its 
attention to this subject with advantage. 

* * * 

Can it not be fairly urged against Free Churchmen that many 
of them take no interest in education except when controversial 
matters are under discussion ? Do they play as big a part as they 
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might in the management of schools, and in co-operation with 
teachers? Do they strive to secure that school buildings be made fit 
for their task, and school teachers sufficiently equipped? When we 
read figures shewing the percentages of certificated -teachers in the 
different counties, does it not suggest that public opinion in some 
places is amazingly slack ? Why should Durham, for example, have 
89 per cent of its teachers certificated, and Somerset only 46 per cent? 
When Cheshire has only 1.66 per cent of supplementary teachers — 
teachers whose only qualifications are that they are 18 and vaccinated 
— does Devon need to have 20.8 per cent ? Can it be said that people 
belonging to the Free Churches arc doing anything at all to secure 
that no new unqualified teachers be appointed? 

Contrast these figures, the first for England and Wales, the second 
for Scotland : 

Certificated teachers 73.03%; 99.85%. 

Unccrtificated ,, 22.0 % ; .15%. 

Supplementary „ 4.97%; none. 

Can we escape the reproach that, like the vast majority of people, we 
are only interested in education when it begins to show itself in the 
education rate? Ought not young Congregationalists to be challenged 
by the fact that, while our annual expenditure on defence and pre- 
paration for war is £110,000,600, that on education is only 
£46,000,000, or £88,000,000 if we include everything from rates and 
taxes? Could they not set to work so to influence public opinion that 
the discrepancy in equipment between the country and the city might 
be removed? London has 94 per cent of its teachers in elementary 
schools certificated, the areas under County Councils have only 57 
per cent. 

There is tremendous scope for the Christian Church in this field. 
Now that young people receive the franchise at 21 there is all the 
more need that they should be prepared for the privileges of citizenship 
— “Every kitchen maid”, said Lenin, “should learn to rule the 
State”. For this, education is needed, and the churches should not 
overlook their duty in this regard. To what extent are they influenc- 
ing young people to take up teaching as a vocation — not as a com- 
fortable and black-coated way of earning a living, but as a real means 
of service ? 

A remarkable little book, Miss Marjorie Wise’s English Village 
Schools (Hogarth Press, 5s.), started these queries. It is a book we 
commend to all readers of these pages. t 

* * * 

Another spate of books on the sex question enables us to deal with 
an aspect of the subject mentioned in the “Impression” of the Cam- 
bridge Conference concerning which a considerable correspondence 
has reached us. 
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We are always “put off” by a book which seems afraid to stand 
on its own feet. The Rev. L. D. Weatherhcad’s The Mastery of 
Sex through Psychology and Religion (S.C.M., 5s.) carries five 
name on its t kite-page. Mr. Weatherhead is assisted by Dr. Marion 
Greaves; Dr. A. Herbert Gray and Dr. J. R. Rees write Forewords, 
and Dr. W. F. Loflhousc an Epilogue. The book, its author says, 

has a presumptuous aim. It aims at dealing with every sex problem a 
man or w<?man is likely to meet. It seeks to combine accurate science 
with applied religion. 

Had the aim been more modest, the treatment more scientific, and 
the conception of religion less narrow, the book might have been of 
the utmost service. As it is, we should have grave doubts, such as we 
have not about Dr. Gray’s Men, Women, and God, about putting it 
into the hands of young people. 

Mr. Weatherhead, while he says many true and useful things, 
is altogether too confident and slapdash for a book of this kind. He 
apparently accepts the possible, but as yet unproved, bi-monthly 
curve of periodicity of desire in women ; lie says (a really shocking 
libel, this) that 

it. is rare to find a sexually awakened girl who, if unable to marry, 
does not comparatively soon become a victim of the habit of self- 
abuse ; 

and he asserts, with the prerogative of omniscience, that “all the lime 
I was with the regiment not a single case of immorality occurred”. 
It is such statements, and the fact that when he quotes he does so in- 
correctly (e.g., p. 42), that undermines our confidence in the book. 
On the subject-matter there are two main criticisms : 

(1) Mr. Weatherhead, while advocating the use of contraceptives, 
follows the fashion current in some quarters in denouncing the prac- 
tice of coil us inlerruplus. This method, he says, results in psycho- 
logical disturbance because the process is incomplete. Is it necessarily 
any more complete and psychologically satisfactory when mechanical 
preventives are employed ? That certainly is an open question. 
Mr. Weatherhead goes on to recommend the “safe period”, while 
admitting that this is the time of low desire in woman. He really 
cannot have it both ways. If intercourse is to be the natural expres- 
sion of mutual affection, it cannot be argued that it is psychologically 
sound to urge it when women least desire it. Feminists, we think, 
would be right in complaining that this is a man’s book. 

(2) Most important of all, there is so little of self-control in the 
religion presented bv Mr. Weatherhead. 1 he instincts are to be 
supreme. So long its husband and wife desire intercourse they are 
apparently to have satisfaction, without any self-restraint. Is this 
really the way strong characters are built up ? Are we really intended 
to let the body thus rule ? Are there no spiritual values in asceticism, 
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“Copec” nothing has been done, and we know what happens while 
the householder sleeps. Havelock Ellis, in the book quoted above, 
says : 

There is, however, no longer the shadow of doubt that both the 
principle and the practice of birth control are now firmly established 
in all civilised lands, and gradually becoming accepted by every class 
of the community, so that before long the only matter of dispute will 
be concerning the best method by which it can be carried out. 

This is probably not far from the truth, and the process that has 
been going on has caused a great deal of pain and searching of heart. 
From pastoral experience and from the correspondence that reaches 
us from ministers in every part of the country we know how urgent 
. and how poignant is the search for guidance. Are there not in Con- 
gregationalism a dozen people — doctors, ministers, men and women 
of wide experience — who could meet together and speak helpfully 
to the people of the churches? Our silence is culpable, and it not 
only gives critics like Mr. Form (in his article within) ammunition for 
their vigorous altacks on organized Christianity; it perhaps justifies 
“free lances” like Mr. Weatherhead in stepping into the breach and 
doing the best they can. What is to be regretted is that such writers 
speak so confidently on points which doctors and scientists consider 
sub judicc, and do not seem to realize the logical outcome of their 
proposals. Corporate thought and action might avoid these dangers. 

• * * 

We rarely read a book about preachers and preaching without getting 
help from it, and it was with peculiar eagerness that we opened Dr. 
Richard Roberts’s The Preacher as Man of Letters (Dent, os.). All 
that Dr. Roberts writes is so suggestive that we make a point of read- 
ing it — even his weekly contributions to the .Yew Outlook. Never- 
theless, while there are things in these lectures from which every 
preacher could learn — its insistence on passion in preaching, thorough- 
ness in preparation, and simplicity in style — they are far from being 
Dr. Roberts at his best.. Perhaps the bed was too short for him — 
the lecture on “Strangers and Pilgrims” is remote from the general 
subject; certainly then* is too much of other people and too little of 
Richard Roberts. 

And one definite quarrel we have with Dr. Roberts. Why does 
he go out of his way to be offensive to reviewers ? He writes : 

By criticism here I do not mean book reviews, for those are largely 
hack work and do little more than call attention to newly published 
books. So far they are useful.. As judgments on books, they are, for 
the most part, unreliable and useless. 

Now' wc should have thought it unlikely that Dr. Roberts saw "the 
most part” of book reviews. In any case he is quite unfair to many 
conscientious reviewers. The reviewer best known to us puls just as 
much conscience into his reviewing as into his preaching — the one 
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he regards as a vocation just. as much as the other. If Dr. Roberts 
had read the proofs of these lectures with as much care as many re- 
viewers do their job we should have been spared J. B. Priestly, Alice 
Maynell, Paul I^lmer Moore, Crabbe Robinson, Sir Gilbert Murray, 
etc. 

We should like to suggest to Dr. Roberts and to all readers of 
these pages that reviewers and editors deserve sympathy rather than 
criticism. Frequently reviewers have to work under severe limitations 
of time and space. Often a reviewer has to compress into 000 words 
a notice which he would gladly extend to 0,000. And if the reviewer’s 
task be difficult, what of the literary editor’s? Think, e.g., of the 
amount of review space this journal can afford, and compare it with 
the output of an autumn publishing season. We approached with 
fear and trembling the books published this quarter, realizing all 
we should like to write and all readers would like to read about them. 
Here are John Wesley’s Letters in eight volumes, about which reams 
could be written. Here is the two-volume translation of Troeltsch’s 
massive Soziallcliren, which must be left for another issue. Here 
are half-a-dozen books on Gandhi, there half-a-dozen on Russia, 
and round both groups a live topical article could be constructed. 
Look at. that pile of biographical works— Goethe, Poe, Dreiser, 
Arnold of Rugby, Florence Nightingale, Lord Cave, G.B.S., John 
Drinkwater, Ronald Ross ! Add .all the theology, philosophy, 
history, and what not — and then say a kindly prayer for those faced 
with a superhuman task. To cope with the pressure on the review, 
and indeed all, sections we have this quarter added sixteen pages to 
the issue. 

Is there anything new under the sun? A survey of the history 
of Congregationalism during the last hundred years is simply a 
revelation of the way in which suggestions and problems crop up 
as new which have, been repeatedly presented previously, and this 
seems to be the case in every sphere of life. Last Christmas we saw 
some children drawing from crackers envelopes inscribed “ Latest 
novelties”. They contained celluloid [ ?] fishes, which moved when 
placed on the palm of the hand, and so revealed character! We re- 
member these ‘‘latest novelties” thirty years ago, while the following 
is from the recently published selection of Maria Edgeworth's Letters, 
and dates from .1808 : 

Wc have had the same phvsiognominal or character-telling fishes 
that von described to Honora. Captain Hercules l’akenham brought 
them from Denmark, where a Frenchman was selling them \ery cheap. 
Those we saw were pale green and bright purple. They are very 
curious : my father was struck with them as much, or more, than any 
of the children; for there are some wonders which strike in propor- 
tion to the knowledge, instead of the ignorance, of the beholders. Is 
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it a leaf? Is it galvanic? What is it? I wish Henry would talk to 
Davy about it. The fish lay more quiet in my father’s hand than 
could have been expected; only curled up their tails on my aunt 
Mary’s; tolerably quiet on my mother’s; but they could not lie still 
one second on William’s, and went up his sleeve^ which I am told 
the German interpreters say is the worst sign they can give. My 
father suggested that the different degrees of dryness or moisture in 
the hands cause the emotions of these sensitive fish, but after drying 
our best, no change was perceptible. I thought the pulse was the 
cause of their motion, but this does not hold, bccause % my pulse is slow, 
and my father’s very quick,. It was ingenious to make them in the 
shape of fish, because their motions exactly resembled the breathing 
and panting, and floundering, and tail-curling of fish ; and 1 am sure 
I have tired you with them, and you will be sick of these fish. 

# « * 

It is often overlooked that the Religious Tract Society is responsible 
for a large amount of literature suitable for reading by boys and 
girls. We have received a selection of their Annuals for girls, boys, 
and younger children, all of which parents need have no hesitation 
in providing for their young people. They are thoroughly healthy 
and without any of that objectionable “piety” sometimes associated 
with children’s religious literature. In addition, the R.T.S. does 
excellent service through its journal Great Thoughts , which has de- 
veloped very considerably in recent years. 


Sir, — At this season of the year it is lamentable to witness the 
number of sleepy and sleeping attendants at our places of worship, and 
amongst them many of whom we should have hoped better things. 
Various are the excuses which such are in the habit of making; but, I 
believe if they were to be closely examined they would mostly prove to 
be unsatisfactory. Is it possible, Sir, if the heart were rightly 
impressed with the importance of the gospel message (a subject of life 
and death to all who are within its sound), that such apathy and drow- 
siness would be discovered? Surely there is reason to fear that a 
lukewarmness exists which is hateful to God and destructive to souls ! 
But, in order to lessen, and, if possible, destroy this evil habit, may I 
suggest that preachers should be careful that they do not leave any 
room for an excuse for heaviness? If the preacher be impressed with 
the value of immortal souls, and the responsibility of the office he fills, 
surely there will not be a cold and formal delivery of that which should 
quicken and animate his heart ; his words will not appear to be freezing 
on his lips as though they concerned no one present ; those eyes will 
not be closed which were intended to witness the visible effect of God’s 
message on the audience ; but will dart from pew to pew, accompanied 
with prayer that the spirit of God may go from heart to heart for the 
accomplishment of his great work. Wishing, Sir, to observe more 
well-tempered zeal in preachers, and listful attention in hearers, I 
subscribe myself, One of the Latter. 

No. You are quite right. It was not addressed to the Editor of The 
Congregational Quarterly , but to the Editor of the Evangelical 
Magazine in 1834. Nevertheless, . 



THE IDEA OF IMMORTALITY IN RELATION TO 
RELIGION AND ETHICS. 

It is not easy to estimate the place which the Idea of Immortality 
now holds in the actual religion of English people. Certainly it is 
nothing like sq prominent as it has been in most previous ages of 
Christian history. And so far as it plays a part, it is a very different 
part. Here as in other departments of life we find ourselves at the 
end of a period of reaction from the Middle Ages. The medieval 
scheme, still presented by the Roman Catholic Church, is entirely 
intelligible in its broad outlines. Universal immortality is assumed; 
for those who are beyond pardon there is Hell ; for those who are 
pardonable, Purgatory; for those whose pardon is accomplished, 
Paradise. And alongside of these, for the unawakened soul there 
is Limbo. The scheme presents certain administrative difficulties. 
It involves, in practice, the drawing of a sharp line between the 
awakened and the unawakened, and again, between the pardonable 
and the unpardonable. But unless it be held — as in fact 1 find myself 
driven to hold — that these difficulties are insoluble in principle, it 
may be urged that they are soluble to omniscience, which, ex 
hypolhesi, is available for the purpose. 

There are many of us, however, to whom the difficulty mentioned 
is so overwhelming as to make the whole scheme unreal, however 
water-tight it may be dialectically. And 1 have not hesitated to speak 
of it in terms which indicate that sense of unreality. For the human 
soul is at once too delicately' complex, and too closely unified, to be 
dealt with by any method of classification whatever into mutually 
exclusive groups. And how can there be Paradise for any while there 
is Hell, conceived as unending torment, for some? Each supposedly 
damned soul was born into the world as a mother’s child; and 
Paradise cannot be Paradise for her if her child is in such a Hell. 
The scheme is unworkable in practice even by omniscience, and 
moreover it offends against the deepest Christian sentiments. 

But this is a very modern reaction to it. What happened at 
the Reformation was very different. The doctrine of Purgatory was 
the focus of many grave abuses — sales of indulgences and the like. 
These called lor remedy, and thus set moving the normal method of 
the Reformers — the method of referring whatever was found to call 
for remedy to the touchstone of Scripture. And Scripture supplied 
no basis for a doctrine of Purgatory. So the doctrine was not freed 
from its abuses but was eliminated, and the Protestant world was 
left with the stark alternatives of Heaven and Hell. 

Now the medieval scheme, being easily intelligible as a theory, 
however difficult in practice, had great homiletic value. It presented 
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vividly to the imagination the vitally important truth of the “abiding 
consequences” of our actions and of the characters that we form. 
And this homiletic value was if anything increased at first through 
. the simplification effected by the Reformers. There, plain before 
aH men, was the terrible alternative. Only by faith in Christ could 
a man be delivered from certain torment in Hell to the unending bliss 
of Heaven ; but by that faith he could have assurance, full and com- 
plete, of his deliverance; and that faith would be fruitful in his life 
and character. 

But there was much to set upon the other side. The new form 
of the scheme gave a new prominence to Hell, and whereas the 
popular mind in (he Middle Ages was mainly concerned with Pur- 
gatory and with ways of shortening or mitigating its cleansing pains, 
it was now* Hell that alone supplied the deterrent influence of belief 
in a future life. And this, while it lasted, reacted on the conception 
of God. For punishment which is unending is plainly retributive 
only in the long run ; it may have a deterrent use while this life lasts, 
but from the Day of Judgment onwards it would lose that quality, 
and it obviously has no reformative aim. And it requires much in- 
genuity to save from the charge of vindictiveness a character which 
inflicts forever a punishment which can be no other Ilian retributive. 
Certainly the popular conception of God in many Protestant circles 
became almost purely vindictive. We can read in the protests of 
such writers as Shelley and Byron what sort of picture of God had 
been impressed on their imaginations. 

Is there a God? Ay, an almighty God, 

And vengeful as almighty. Once His voice 
Was heard on earth; earth shuddered at the sound; 

The fiery-visaged firmament expressed 
Abhorrence, and the grave of Nature yawned 
"1 o swallow all the dauntless anil the good 
That dared to hurl defiance at His throne 
Girt as it was with power. 1 

No doubt Shelley was in violent reaction, and misrepresented by 
exa ££ crat i° n what he had been taught, in addition to using the irony 
of indignation in order to satirize it. Yet a caricature depends for 
its force on maintaining some resemblance to what it ridicules. And 
there are sermons of the eighteenth century which go far to justify 
the poet's indignant contempt. 

But such conceptions could not permanently survive in the minds 
of people who read the Gospels. Steadily the conviction has gained 
ground that the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ cannot, be 
conceiveu as inflicting on any soul that He has made unending 
torment. So Hell lias in effect been banished from popular belief ; 
and as Purgatory had been banished long before, we are left with 

1 Shelley, Queen Mab. 
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, a very widespread sentimental notion that all persons who die are 
forthwith in Paradise or Heaven. And this seems to involve a con- 
ception of God as so genially tolerant as to be morally indifferent, 
and converts the belief in immortality from a moral stimulant to a 
moral narcotic. There is a very strong case for thinking out the 
whole subject again in as complete independence as possible alike 
of medieval and of Protestant traditions. The reaction from the 
Middle Ages hertj as elsewhere has worked itself out. 

It has often been pointed out that in the religious experience of 
Israel the hope of immortality is of late origin. In the earlier times 
there was an expectation of a shadowy existence in Shool ; but it was 
not a hope. “O spare me a little that 1 may recover my strength, 
before I go hence and be no more seen” is a prayer as far removed 
as possible from either the later Jewish or the Christian faith in the 
life to come. The hope of immortality as we understand it only 
dawned when faith in God as One and as Righteous was already 
firmly established. Those of us who believe in the providential 
guidance of Israel’s spiritual growth will at once seek a divine 
purpose in this order of development, but those who start with no 
such pre-supposition may quite well trace a value in it which has 
permanent importance. 

The great aim of all true religion is to transfer the centre of interest 
and concern from self to God. I'ntil the doctrine of God in its main 
elements is really established, it would be definitely dangerous to 
reach a developed doctrine of immortality. Even when the doctrine 
of God is established in its Christian form, the doctrine and hope 
of immortality can still, as experience abundantly shows, perpetuate 
self-centredness in the spiritual life. If my main concern in relation 
to things eternal is to be with the question what is going to become 
of me, it might be better that. I should have no hope of immortality at 
all, so that at least as 1 looked forward into the vista of the ages my 
Self should not be a possible object of primary concern. 

For as in order of historical development, so also in order of 
spiritual value, the hope of immortality is strictly dependent on and 
subordinate to faith in God. If God is righteous — still more, if God 
is Love — immortality follows as a consequence, lie made me; He 
loves me; Me will not let me perish, so long as there is in me any- 
thing that lie can love. And that is a wholesome reflection for me 
if, but only if, the result is that 1 give greater glory to God in the 
first place, and take comfort to myself only, if at all, in the second 
place. 1 wish to stress this heavily. Except as an implicate m the 
righteousness and love of God, I cannot see that immortality is a 
primary religious interest at ali. It has an interest for us as beings 
who cling to life, but there is nothing religious about that. It has 
an interest for us as social beings who love our friends and desire to 
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meet again those who have died before us ; that is an interest capable 
of religious consecration, and for many devout souls it has an ex- 
ceedingly high religious value ; but even this is not religious in itself. 
No ; the centre of all true religious interest is God, and self comes into 
it not as a primary concern which God must serve, but as that one 
thing which each can offer for the glory of God. And if it were so, 
that His glory could best be served by my annihilation — so be it. 

But in fact God is known to us through His dealings with us. 
And if He left us to perish with hopes frustrated and purposes unaccom- 
plished, He could scarcely be — certainly we could not know Him to 
be — perfect love. Thus our hope of immortality is of quite primary 
importance when regarded both doctrinally and emotionally as a part 
of, because a necessary consequence of, our faith in God. There is 
here a stupendous paradox ; but it is the paradox which is character- 
istic of all true religion. We must spiritually renounce all other loves 
for love of God; yet when we find God, or, rather, when we know 
ourselves as found of Him, we find in and with Him all the loves 
which for His sake we had forgone. If my desire is first for future 
life for myself, or even first for re-union with those whom I have loved 
and lost, then the doctrine of immortality may do me positive harm 
by fixing me in that self-concern or concern for my own joy in my 
friends. But if my desire is first for God’s glory and for myself 
that I may be used to promote it, then the doctrine of immortality 
will give me new heart in the assurance that what here must be a very 
imperfect service may be made perfect hereafter, that my love of 
friends may be one more manifestation of the overflowing Love 
Divine, and that God may be seen as perfect Love in the eternal 
fellowship of love to which He calls us. 

For these reasons it seems to me, so far as l can judge, positively 
undesirable that there should be experimental proof of our survival 
of death — at least of such survival in the case of those who have had 
no spiritual faith on earth. For this would bring the hope of im- 
mortality into the area of purely intellectual apprehension. It might 
or might not encourage the belief that God exists; it would certainly, 
as I think, make very much harder the essential business of faith, 
which is the transference of the centre of interest and concern from 
self to God. If such knowledge comes, it must be accepted, and we 
must try to use it for good and not for evil. And I could never urge 
the cessation of enquiry in any direction ; I cannot ask that so-called 
Psychical Research should cease. But 1 confess 1 hope that such 
research will continue to issue in such dubious results as are all 
that I can trace to it up to date. 

When we turn from the relation of this doctrine to Religion and 
consider its relation to Ethics we are confronted with a different but, 
as it were, parallel paradox. The expectation of rewards and punish- 
ments in a future life has certainly played a considerable part in 
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disciplining the wayward wills of men. And of this as of other 
discipline it is true that there may grow up under it a habit of mind 
which afterwards persists independently of it. But so far as conduct 
is governed by hope of rewards or fear of punishments as commonly 
understood, it is less than fully moral. We are probably agreed in 
rejecting the extreme austerity of the Kantian doctrine that the pre- 
sence of pleasure in association with an action is enough to destroy 
its moral character ; but even more probably we shall agree that if 
an act is done for the sake of resultant pleasure or profit, so that apart 
from that pleasure or profit it would not be done, it is not a truly 
moral act. Consequently the ethical utility of Heaven and Hell, con- 
ceived as reward and punishment, is disciplinary and preparatory 
only. So far as true moral character is established, whether with or 
without their aid in the process, it becomes independent of their 
support and will only be injured by reference to them. 

Moreover, the utility of Hell, so conceived, is very early ex- 
hausted, even if it be not from the outset overweighted by disad- 
vantages. For in Ethics as in Religion the fundamental aim is to 
remove Self from the centre of interest and concern. But fear is the 
most completely self-centred of all emotions, and to curb irregularity 
of conduct by constant use of fear may easily make this aim harder 
of attainment than it was at the outset. I think it is good for most 
people to have an occasional shock of fright with reference to their 
short-comings; there is no doubt that to live under the constant 
pressure of fear — in the sense of anxiety concerning one’s self — is 
deeply demoralizing. 

It is notorious that Kant, while excluding hope of profit from the 
motives of a truly moral act, yet found himself bound to postulate 
immortality as a means of securing that adjustment of goodness and 
happiness which he considered Reason to demand. I believe this line 
of argument to be substantially sound. But if it is, then we find that 
the hope of immortality is wholesome as an implicate in an indepen- 
dently established morality, though if introduced earlier it may 
hinder as much as help that establishment of morality, just as it has 
high value as an implicate in faith in God, though if introduced 
earlier it may hinder as much as help the establishment of such faith. 

All that has so far been said is introductory to our positive re- 
construction, and has aimed rather at clearing the ground. We shall 
find that the authentic Christian doctrine of the future life is free 
from the objections which lie against the general notion of Immor- 
tality, while it contains all which in that notion is of religious value 
or of ethical utility. This Christian doctrine has three special charac- 
teristics : 

(a) It is a doctrine, not of Immortality, but of Resurrection. 
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(6) It regards this Resurrection as an act and gift of God, not an 
inherent right of the human soul as such. 

(c) It is not a doctrine of rewards and punishments, but is the pro- 
clamation of the inherent joy of love and thfe inherent misery 
of selfishness. 

(a) The Christian doctrine is a doctrine not of Immortality but of 
Resurrection. The difference is profound. The mcfhod of all non- 
Christian systems is to seek an escape from the evils and misery of 
life. Christianity .accepts them at their worst, and makes them the 
material of its triumphant joy. Thai is (he special significance in 
this connexion of the Cross and Resurrection of Jesus Christ. Stoics 
teach an indifference to death ; the Gospel teaches victory over it. 
Richard Lewis Nettleship said our aim should be to reach a frame 
of mind in which we should pass through the episode of physical 
death without being so much as aware of it. That is a splendid utter- 
ance; and yet it implies a detachment from wholesome interests and 
from the intercourse of friends which is a little inhuman. .Surely 
it is true that death is a fearful calamity — in itself; and as such the 
Gospel accepts it; there is no minimizing of its terrors. Only its 
sting — its very real sting — is drawn ; only its victory — its very real 
victory — is converted into 1 ho triumph of its victim. It is one thing 
to sav that there is no real tragedy in the normal course of human 
life; it is quite another thing to acknowledge the tragedy and then 
to claim that it is transformed into glorv. 

We lose very much if we equate this hope of transformation, of 
resurrection whole and entire in all that may pertain to fullness of 
life, into a new order of being, with a doctrine of mere survival. 
Incidentally, though the theme is too great to be developed here, 
this glorious Christian hope coheres with a totally different concep- 
tion of the relation of Time or History to Eternity ; for it both clothes 
History with an eternal significance, and at the same time points 
to a conception of Eternity as something much more than the totality 
of Time; and Time becdmes not so much the “moving image of 
Eternity” as a subordinate and essentially preparatory moment in 
the eternal Reality. Rut that fascinating and bewildering topic 
would require a whole Lecture to itself. 

( b ) The Christian conception of the life to come as a gift of God 
has affinities with the Platonic doctrine of Immortality. Plato had 
sought to demonstrate the inherent immortality of the individual 
soul. In the Phaedo he fashioned an argument which seems for the 
moment to have satisfied him. But in fact it is invalid. What Plato 
proves in the Phaedo is that the soul cannot both be, and be dead ; he 
does not prove that it cannot pass out of existence altogether. In 
the Republic he advances an argument of which the minor premise 
seems to be simply untrue. He says that what perishes does so by its 
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own defeat ; but the essential disease of the soul — injustice— does not 
cause, or tend towards, the decay of the soul; therefore the soul is 
imperishable. But there is every reason to deny the second proposi- 
tion. When once the essential nature of the soul as self-motion is 
established, it is at least open to question whether injustice is not a 
negation of that quality. No doubt the wicked man may display 
great activity; so may metal filings in the proximity of a magnet; 
that does not rfiean that they are endowed with self-motion. 

It is in the Phacdrus that Plato first reaches the clear conception 
of the soul as characterized essentially by self-motion, and argues 
from this its indestructibility. But not each individual soul is com- 
pletely self-moved, and the argument, supposing it to be valid, as 
I think it is, only establishes the indestructibility of the spiritual 
principle in the universe, not the immortality of each individual soul. 
Plato seems to have accepted that result, for in the Laws, where we 
find his final conclusions, he declares that only God is immortal in 
His own right, and that He of His bounty bestows on individual souls 
an immortality which is not theirs by nature. 

That this is the prevailing doctrine of the New Testament seems 
to me beyond question as soon as we approach its books free from 
the Hellenistic assumption that each soul is inherently immortal in 
virtue of its nature as soul. That is a view which is increasingly 
hard to reconcile with psychology. But psychology is still a nascent 
science and cannot as yet claim any great degree of deference. I 
do not claim that in the New Testament there is a single doctrine 
everywhere accepted; on the contrary it seems to me that here and 
there a relapse into the Hellenistic point of view may be detected. 
But its prevailing doctrine, as 1 think, is that God alone is immortal, 
being in His own Nature eternal; and that lie offers immortality 
to men not universally but conditionally. Certainly we come very 
near to a direct assertion of the first part of this position in the 
description of God as “the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
them that reign as kings, and Lord of them that rule as lords, who 
only hath immortality” (/ Tim. C* 16 ). The only approach to an argu- 
ment for a future life of which our Lord makes use is based on the 
relationship of God to the soul : “lie is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living : for all live unto Him (Luke 20 JR ). And in close 
connexion with this saying in the Lucan version are the words, “they 
that are accounted worthy to attain to that world and the resurrection 
from the dead” (Luke 51*0*?). It is in consonance with this that the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ is constantly spoken of througnout the 
New Testament as the act of God himself. No doubt St. Paul ex- 
plicitly states that “We must all be made manifest before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ” (2 Cor. «V°) but that settles nothing, unless we 
make, with some followers of “psychical research”, the entirely 
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unwarrantable assumption that the survival of physical death is the 
same thing as immortality. Quite clearly it is not; for a man might 
survive the death of his body only to enter then upon a process of 
slow or rapid annihilation. And St. Paul elsewhere declares that 
he follows the Christian scale of values “if that by any means I 
might attain to the resurrection of the dead” (Phil. 3 11 ). 

Are there not, however, many passages which speak of the end- 
less torment of the lost ? No ; as far as my knowledge goes there 
is none at all. There are sayings which speak of being cast into 
undying fire. But if we do not approach these with the pre-supposi- 
tion that what is thus cast in is indestructible, we shall get the 
impression, not that it will burn for ever, but that it will be destroyed. 
And so far as the difficulty is connected with the terms “eternal” or 
"everlasting”, as in Matt. 2G 46 (“eternal punishment”) it must be 
remembered that the Greek word used is atwvios, which has primary 
reference to the quality of the age to come and not to its infinity. 
The word that strictly means “eternal” is not frequent in the New 
Testament, but it does occur, so that we must not treat the commoner 
word as though it alone had been available, and when a vital issue 
turns on the distinction it is fair to lay some stress upon it. And 
after all, annihilation is an everlasting punishment though it is not 
unending torment. 

But the stress in the New Testament is all laid upon the quality 
of the life to come and the conditions of inheriting eternal life. It 
is not to a mere survival of death that we are called, while we remain 
very much what we were before ; it is to a resurrection to a new order 
of being, of which the chief characteristic is fellowship with God. 
Consequently the quality of the life to which we are called is deter- 
mined by the Christian doctrine of God. 

What is abundantly clear throughout the New Testament is its 
solemn insistence upon what Baron von Hiigel spoke of as “abiding 
consequences”. Language is strained and all the imagery of 
apocalypse employed to enforce the truth that a child’s choice be- 
tween right and wrong matters more than the courses of the stars. 
Whatever is done bears fruit for ever; whatever a man does, to all 
eternity he is the man who did that. Moreover, evil-doing entails 
for the evil-doer calamity hereafter if not also here, while for him 
who gives himself to the will of God there is stored up joy un- 
speakable. 

Further, there can be no question that our Lord was prepared 
to use a certain appeal to self-interest to reinforce the claims of 
righteousness: “It is good for thee to enter into life with one eye 
rather than having two eyes to be cast into the hell of fire” (Matt. 17 s ). 
But these passages are mostly connected with cases where loyalty to 
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righteousness involves some great sacrifice or self-mortification ; they 
are not so much direct appeals to self-interest as counter-weights 
to the self-interest that might hinder the sacrifice or mortification 
required. And^the positive invitation to discipleship is never based 
on self-interest. He never says, “If any man will come after Me, I 
will deliver him from the pains of hell and give him the joys of 
heaven”. He calls men to take up their cross and share His sacrifice. 
To those who* are weary and heavy laden there is the promise of 
rest; but the general invitation is to heroic enterprise involving 
readiness for the completest self-sacrifice, and concern for the mere 
saving of the soul is condemned as a sure way of losing it. 

We are called to fellowship with Christ, in whom we see the 
eternal God. It is fellowship with Love, complete and perfect in its 
self-giving. How weak is the lure which this offers to our selfish 
instincts ! There is in the Gospel a warning that the way of self-will 
leads to destruction, so that prudence itself counsels avoidance of 
it. But when we turn to seek another way there is none that com- 
mends itself to prudence only. For the reward that is offered is one 
that a selfish man would not enjoy. Heaven, which is fellowship 
with God, is only joy for those to whom love is the supreme treasure. 
Indeed, objectively regarded, Heaven and Hell may well be identical. 
Each is the realization that Man is utterly subject to the purpose 
of Another — of God who is Love. To the godly aLi unselfish soul 
that is joy unspeakable; to the selfish soui it is a misery against 
which he rebels in vain. Heaven and Hell are the two extreme terms 
of our possible reactions to the Gospel of the Love of God. “This 
is the judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light” ( John 3 19 ). “This is life eternal, 
that they should know thee the only true God, and him whom thou 
didst send, even Jesus Christ” ( John I7 3 ). 

If with such thoughts to guide us, and paying regard to what 
seems the best help that contemporary thought can give us, we try 
in any way to schematize our beliefs in the future life, 1 suggest that 
the result is somewhat as follows. 

God has created us as children of His love, able to understand 
that love in some degree and to respond to it. In the psycho-physical 
organism* of human personality there is the possibility for a develop- 
ment of the spiritual elements, in response to and communion with 
the eternal God, which makes these capable of receiving from God 
the gift of His own immortality. Unless there has been such de- 
generation that only animal life continues to exist, it must be 
presumed that this possibility remains; and as it is hardly conceiv- 
able that any human being descends altogether to the level of the 
animal during this mortal life, it is further to be presumed that every 
personality survives bodily death. But that is not the Same as to 
attain to immortality. And here we are confronted with a dilemma, 
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which I expect will remain insoluble so long as we have available 
only those data which are afforded by experience on this side of 
death. On the one hand is the supreme significance of human free- 
dom, which seems to involve the possibility for every ^oul that it may 
utterly and finally reject the love of God ; and this must involve it in 
perdition. God must assuredly abolish sin ; and if the sinner so sinks 
himself in his sin as to become truly identified with it, God must 
destroy him also. On the other hand this result, is tfailure on the 
part of God; l'or though Me asserts Ilis supremacy by destruction 
of the wicked, yet such victory is in fact defeat. For He has no 
pleasure in the death of him that dieth. The love which expressed 
itself in our creation can find no satisfaction in our annihilation, 
and we are prompted by faith in God’s almighty love to believe, 
not in the total destruction of the wicked, but rather in some 

sad obscure sequestered state 
Where God unmakes but to re-make the soul 
He else first made in vain ; which must not be. 

As I have said, I do not think the dilemma can be resolved by us 
here on earth. At one time I confess that I was almost confident in 
accepting Universalism. Later 1 began to waver, and was much 
interested, when T told von Iliigel that I was moving away from 
Universalism, to receive his reply that he found himself moving 
towards it. Hut while 1 am now by no means confident, 1 will offer 
what slender hope of a solution to the difficulty I am able to 
entertain. 

There is one condition on which our conduct can be both free 
and externally determined. It is found wherever a man acts in a 
certain way in order to give pleasure to one whom he loves. Such 
acts arc free in the fullest degree; yet their content is wholly 
determined by the pleasure of the person loved. Above all do we 
feel free when our love goes out in answer to love shown to us. Now 
the Grace of God is His love made known and active upon and within 
us; and our response to it is both entirely free and entirely due to 
the activity of His love towards us. All that we could contribute of 
our own would be the resistance of our self-will. It is just this which 
love breaks down, and in so doing does not over-ride our freedom 
but rather calls it into exercise. There is, therefore, no necessary 
contradiction in principle between asserting the full measure of 
human freedom and believing that in the end the Grace of God will 
win its way with every human heart. 

But this must be interpreted in the light of the doctrine of “abid- 
ing consequences . If I allow myself to become set in self-centrcd- 
ness the love of God can only reach me through pain ; and when it 
has found me and stirred tny penitence and won me to forgiveness, 

I am still the forgiven sinner, not the always loyal child of God. 
And this general truth has application to every act of moral choice. 
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Again, because God is Love, the universe is so ordered that self- 
seeking issues in calamity. Thus we are warned that even when 
judged from its own standpoint self-seeking is unprofitable. But 
while mercy intthis way gives to selfishness the only warning it is 
capable of heeding, there is no way offered of avoiding the calamity 
while the selfishness remains. The fear of future pain or of destruc- 
tion may stimulate a man for his own self’s sake to seek salvation ; 
but the only salvation that exists or can exist is one that he can 
never find while he seeks it for his own self’s sake. The warning 
is a warning that while he remains the sort of man he is, there is no 
hope for him ; it is a call, not merely to a grudging change .of con- 
duct for fear of worse or hope of better; it is a call to a change of 
heart which can only exist so far as it is not grudging but willing. 
Thus it is a call for surrender to that Grace of God which alone can 
effect such a change of heart. It is Love that keeps aflame the hell 
of fire to warn us that, in selfishness there is no satisfaction even 
for self; and Love then calls the soul which heeds that warning to 
submit itself to the moulding influences of Love by which it may be 
transformed; and the promise is of a joy which only those who are 
transformed into the likeness of Love can know, while to others it is 
the very misery from which they seek deliverance. 

In such a view there is neither the demoralizing influence of a 
cheery optimism which says, “Never mind; it will all come right 
in the end”, nor the equally demoralizing influence of a terrorism 
which stereotypes self-centredness by undue excitation of fear. There 
is an appeal to self-concern in those who can heed no other, but it is 
an appeal to leave all self-concern behind. Again there is no promise 
for the future which can encourage any soul to become forgetful 
of God, for the promise is of fellowship with God, and therein, but 
only therein, of fellowship also with those whom we have loved. It 
is tin austere doctrine, more full of the exigency than of the consola- 
tions of religion, though it .offers these also in gracious abundance to 
all who submit to its demands, for to be drawn into fellowship with 
God is to find that the Communion of Saints is a reality. And the 


core of the doctrine is this: Man is not immortal by nature or of 
right; but there is offered to him resurrection from the dead and life 


eternal if he will receive it from God and on God’s terms. There is 


nothing arbitrary in that offer or in those terms, for God is perfect 


Wisdom and perfect Love. But Man, the creature and helpless 
sinner, cannot attain to eternal life unless he gives himself to God, 


the Creator, Redeemer, Sanctifier, and receive from Him both 


worthiness for life eternal and with that worthiness eternal life. 


William Ebor 
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NATIONALISM AS A RELIGION. 


Nationalism is a spirit which seems to he dominating the world and 
blinding men’s eyes increasingly every day. It has infected every 
department of our lives, so that we may suffer from economic national- 
ism, political nationalism, literary nationalism, or relfgous national- 
ism, or from all of these combined and other forms of the disease as 
well. Indeed, as is apt to be the case with contagious diseases, the 
more it spreads the more it lays hold of those who have no desire to 
be its victims, but who are compelled to succumb to it because it has 
become so widespread that escape from it is impossible. That is, I 
suppose, the excuse that some of us have to offer for the fact that our 
Free Trade country is, apparently, under the necessity of adopting 
methods of Protection. With us in this country, however, economic 
nationalism has not yet attained the rank of a religion, unless that 
is so in the case of those who hold it in the spirit of Lord Beaverbrook, 
whom the Manchester Guardian recently described as “a Pedlar of 
Dreams”. He seems to be rapt from earth by the vision of a heaven 
where we shall one day live together in an idyllic condition “un- 
contaminated by Dane or Dutchman or any other foreign devil”. 

When our theories take possession of us with such a faith as that, 
they are taking the place of religion in our lives and govern us with 
a religious power. In lands like India and China to-day there are 
multitudes in whom nationalism has become a devout passion which 
controls their economic theories, their political ambitions, and their 
religious profession. In fact, whatever the religion may be that they 
profess — and it is likely to be a “national’ religion — their real religion 
is patriotism. A man’s religion has been defined by a western philo- 
sopher as “that consciousness in which he takes up a certain attitude 
to the world and gathers to a focus the meaning of his life.” That 
is precisely what the national consciousness has become to many in 
these countries. Nationalism has become the central principle in 
their lives by which life’s values are estimated, that which gives life 
its meaning and purpose and strengthens them to make sacrifices for 
it. In fact, it takes for them the place of religion. 

Someone a year or two ago asked a Chinese student, “What is 
the most living religious question in China to-day?” The reply that 
was immediately given was, “The question of extra-territoriality”. 
Such a cause as that in China, or swaraj in India, awakens fanatical 
emotion and makes men and women in these lands willing to sacrifice 
everything for it. This religious ardour may be more intense and 
have a more ideal content in their case than in the case of the European 
in East Africa who sees his comfort and prosperity threatened by 
the claims of the black man and the brown, but when he appeals to 
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the privileges of “the white man’s religion” he is describing just 
another nationalism and one that on his lips is far less worthy than 
those of the Chinese and Indian patriots. An Indian Christian in a 
moment of exasperation declared not long ago — and with some justifi- 
cation — “TherS are three great religions in India — Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and Europeanism”. But what we find in the case 
of the nationalism of the Indian and the Chinese is a religion which 
may have an <!vil enough influence on those who profess it but which 
at least delivers them from self-seeking. 

If we are to understand what this religion means and form a true 
judgment in regard to it we must realize the good elements that are 
in it as well as the evil ones. If it awakens men and women from 
mental lethargy and moral inertia then it has so far advanced them to 
be wise. It is certainly true of the Hinduism that so many inherit 
in India that it is an opiate, drugging their energies, teaching them 
that life is unreal and that there are no spiritual values that are abiding 
or that are worth striving for. Their own best leaders are aware — 
apart altogether from political ambitions — that, if India is to have 
any future, her children must recover energy and purpose, must get 
more iron into their blood. And this that they have been seeking 
through a revivified Hinduism has been suddenly achieved from 
another quarter altogether. The new wind of nationalism has swept 
down upon them, filling their sails, and threatening to become a tem- 
pest. It has come “shaking the torpor from their creed”, making 
them — to continue the quotation from Browning — “prepared to die, 
that is, alive at last”. 

This is a change that — so far forth — is something to rejoice in. 
It may mean an awakening to a narrow life, but it is a life not only 
more vigorous but wider in its reach than the old one. To live for 
the nation is a higher thing than to live for the family, as was the 
old way in China and in great measure in India also. Even when 
internationalism was much talked of by the leaders of the theistic 
Samajcs it was an ideal that was enveloped in unreality. There was 
much talk of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, but 
it was mostly vapouring, and an outcastc was seldom seen in their 
places of worship. The new nationalism has brought the crime of 
untouchnbility into the glare of noonday. “Their shame and ours”, 
says Mr. Gandhi. As a sin against national unity and national self- 
respect it has been brought home to their bosoms at last by means of 
this new religion that not only is professed but moves and governs 
their emotions and their acts. 

If nationalism accomplishes this end for the Hindu population, it 
will do much to justify the religious fervour which it has aroused. 
“The dream of Indian nationalism”, one of the South Indian leaders 
says, “will be realized fully with the passing away of caste from our 
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land”. This particular leader is referring specially to a movement 
which was organized for the vindication of self-respect, and that is a 
second consequence from nationalism that we much rejoice in. It sets 
men up upon their feet, giving them a common cause of which they 
can be justly proud. It helps to deliver them from wnat Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore calls “the Sudra spirit”, that is, the spirit that 
cringes. A gathering of non-Brahinans recently went so far as to 
express in a resolution their want of confidence in Mr. Gandhi be- 
cause of “his undermining of the sense of confidence and self-reliance 
in the people by his deliberate invocations of God in all his acts 
and utterances”. They want, it is evident, a religion that will give 
them back their manhood and that, they think, the religion of 
nationalism will do. 

These are some good things that may be counted as fruits of this 
spirit. But there are evils that more than balance the account. Like 
so many other things that we call good these that have been named 
are good in respect of what they alTirni but evil in respect of what they 
deny or oppose. The Self Respect League of Madras, for example, 
inculcates its excellent doctrine by teaching its non-Brahtnan mem- 
bers to call the Brahman “a cow-eating butcher” — and more 
scurrilous abuse can scarcely be imagined in the language of the 
Hindu. The more ardently the Hindu patriot worships “Mother 
India”, the more he execrates the foreigner who does not join with 
him wholeheartedly in this worship. That is too often the spirit that 
nationalism creates. 

And, further, there is a narrowness in this religion that inevitably 
blinds the devotee to other good things. If one can say truly, “So 
that l may help my countrymen and share their humble lives I am 
willing to do without foreign comforts and exotic luxuries, and, deny- 
ing myself, to live a narrow life alone with them and be content”, — 
then that is worthy and praiseworthy. That is what is good in 
Mahatma Gandhi’s “religion of swadeshi ” . “ Swadeshi ”, he says, 
“is that spirit within us which restricts us to the use and service of our 
immediate surroundings to the exclusion of the remote”. Applied 
to material things this is a rule of self-sacrifice to which we must give 
the highest praise. The simplicity of Mr. Gandhi’s own life, brought 
down as near as may be to the level of the Indian peasant, is an 
evidence of his deep sympathy with the poor and his desire to bear 
their burdens. But this rule cannot apply to spiritual gifts which are 
free for everyone to take and lacking which our souls are im- 
poverished. Applying his swadeshi rule Mr. Gandhi says, “In the 
matter of religion 1 must restrict myself to my ancestral religion”. 
Here we see how nationalism may become a means by which the soul 
is narrowed and stunted. No one has a right to deny himself virtue 
or truth. If even Mr. Gandhi yields to this jealous impulse as though 
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religious truth, or indeed any truth, was confined within national 
boundaries and was one thing to one nation and another thing to 
another, then how much more is it likely to be the case that a national- 
ism that is held passionately by the ordinary man will make him blind 
and deaf to what is true and good for every man ? 

A simple example will show how this spirit operates. A foreigner 
was walking oi\ a very hot day in north India with an Indian friend 
who was protected from the sun only by an Indian cap or puggaree. 
The foreigner turned to him and said, “It is dangerous for you to 
be so exposed to the sun. Why do you not. wear a sun topee?” The 
Indian replied, “As soon as we get sivaraj the first thing I shall do 
will be to buy a sun topee”. Nationalist pride made it impossible for 
him, so long as his country was not free from foreign rule, to wear 
a foreign head-dress even though lie knew it to be better than his 
own. It might be well that lie should so deny himself in a matter 
such as that, even at the cost, of health, but no one can maintain with 
seriousness that in the region of the true and of the good national 
barriers should divide men. Mr. Gandhi can only hold to his religious 
swadeshism because he is really in religion a devout agnostic who 
believes that we are all groping in the dark. He does not really be- 
lieve that “east of Suez” “there ain’t no ten commandments”. Hut 
nationalism, as we sec constantly in India at the present time, tends 
to make men uphold what they know to be wrong just, because it is 
part of their national tradition. Thus national feeling and the sense 
of a common brotherhood in the nation’s life is proving, as we have 
seen, a powerful motive to overthrow caste; but at the same time, if 
caste is attacked from without by a foreigner, the instinct of national- 
ism is up in arms at once to defend the evil thing. 

But the most serious count of all against nationalism, when it 
.attains in men’s eyes the dimensions of a religion, is that it is a non- 
moral power. It is amazing how much strength it reveals in those 
of whom it takes possession. We may have despised them before as 
timid, flaccid, apathetic creatures, possessing no virility. But let 
this passion awake in them and we see them throwing away their 
lives in reckless defiance, or dying inch by inch by hunger-strike 
rather than yield to those they hate. But we see this new strength 
at the service of a wholly unmoral deity. Neither Mother India nor 
Britannia nor any other national deity scrutinizes the moral quality 
of the offerings upon her altar. Assassination is consecrated in the 
service of these deities and the assassin Bhagat Sing becomes a holy 
martyr in the cause of India. 

The whole of the national struggle in India throughout the past 
years has been perverting the moral instincts of the Indian people, 
Christian, Hindu, Muslim, making wrong seem right to them and 
falsehood truth. That is always what happens in such a struggle 
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which engages men’s passions and fills their hearts with hate. It was 
so in Ireland, and it will be many a year before Ireland ceases to pay 
the bitter price. It is so in India, and the work of the Christian 
Church there is being frustrated and submerged beneath a tide of 
evil. Young men and women, who are seeking, ks youth should, 
for a cause that shall fill their hearts, are finding in this the cause 
that they seek, and are doing battle with their fellows jnstead of doing 
battle with iniquity. They are saying, in the words^of one of them, 
“We must learn to kill and to kill scientifically”. “Rebellion is my 
religion”, says that fine, eager, young Indian, Jawaharlal Nehru. 

There was an able Madrasi student who a few years ago was sent 
to gaol for sedition. He had tried to satisfy his young heart, hungry 
for sacrifice, by giving himself up wholly to his country’s cause. To 
him in his prison cell, as to the blinded Saul in his room in Damascus, 
came the discovery of a cause worthy of all that he had to surrender, 
and he became a Christian. In Bengal about the same time another 
young heart felt the same passion burning, and it swept him into a 
course of crime. He narrowly escaped punishment, and later he too 
found in Christ what he had been seeking by such dangerous and evil 
ways. These two men are typical of hundreds in whom a desire has 
awakened (hat can only be rightly satisfied in the service of the Son 
of Man. Not only arc innumerable eager and passionate hearts being 
offered up on these altars of hate that are more cruel than those of 
Kali, but Christians also are turning away from the gospel of love 
to learn instead this bitter gospel. In an atmosphere such as that of 
India it does not suffice to say that patriotism is not enough ; it turns 
the hearts of the young to ashes and takes the sun out of their sky. 
Let us beware lest it has to be said of us, “Woe unto the people by 
whom this offence cometh”. 


Nicol Macnicol. 



THE PERSON OF CHRIST IN THE LIGHT OF 

MODERN SCHOLARSHIP 1 . 

I 

I am deeply conscious of the importance of the subject I have to 
handle in this meeting. What we think of Jesus Christ is of the 
very essence of Christianity. I will not say that it is itself the essence. 
That is our relation to God — God is the foundation of Christianity, 
as of all religion. But it is Jesus Christ Who brings us into com- 
munion with God ; and what we actually have in Him is all bound 
up most intimately with what we find in Jesus. Our thought of 
God, our hope in God, our faith in God, our comfort and joy in God, 
will depend upon the way in which we come to Him through Jesus. 

What difference has modern scholarship made in what we may 
find in Jesus, and so in what we may find in God through Him? It 
is a very important question. 

For the sake of clearness I shall divide the subject into four parts : 

I. A general statement of the problem. 

II. The quest of scholarship for the historical Jesus. 

III. The necessity of finding Christ’s Divinity within His 

humanity. 

IV. How far a re-statement of Christology is possible. 

I. General Statement of the problem. 

We cannot simply ignore scholarship, and assume that it is 
irrelevant to our Christian certainties. 

It will not serve to stand with the Fundamentalist on the 
authority of the Bible, or with the Catholic on the authority of the 
Church, in order to discount as valueless, or at least unimportant, 
whatever modern scholarship may have to say with reference to the 
Person of Christ. That is to take up a dogmatic attitude towards 
our subject. It is to assume that the question before us is settled 
already, and to assert that we know so well what is to be said on the 
Person of Christ that no one can teach us anything. All that can 
be said about the dogmatic attitude is that in the end it rests on a 
decision to exclude certain matters, be they what they may, from free 
investigation. 

Such a decision is arbitrary, and altogether irrational. It is also 
useless. It is like a barrier of sand erected against a flowing tide, 
which may stand for a while, but which at last must give way and 
let in the flood. 

For, what is modern scholarship? It is simply the principle of 
free critical investigation. It is anti-dogmatic, not in the sense that 

1 An essay read at ihe Theological Conference of the Centenary meetings of the 
Congregational Union in Manchester, 7th October, 1U31. 
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it is necessarily opposed to the content of any dogma, but because 
it will not agree to allow anything to be reserved from critical in- 
quiry. Our most cherished beliefs become matter for free investiga- 
tion and discussion — there is nothing that can be kept back. 

For centuries Biblical and theological scholarship was dogmatic. 
During the earlier centuries of the Christian Church great decisions 
were arrived at as to the essential contents of the Christian Faith ; and 
they were embodied in the oecumenical Creeds. Central in the dis- 
cussions which led to those Creeds was the question of the Person 
of Christ, then as always of vital concern to the Church. 

What is the dogma of the Person of Christ which was fixed in 
the Creeds ? 

It is that Jesus Christ is the Eternal Word of God, the Second 
Person of the Trinity, Wiio became incarnate by the assumption of 
a human nature in addition to the Divine nature which He possessed 
already. As the Incarnate Word, lie is one Person, in two natures, 
with both a Divine will and a human will, which work in concord. 

The dogma requires the impersonality of Christ’s human nature : 
the personality of the Incarnate Word is that of the Eternal Word 
who became incarnate. 

For centuries scholarship, when dealing with the Person of Christ, 
was dogmatic in the sense that all Biblical and theological discussion 
was controlled bv the Christologv of the Creeds. That was the case 
both among Catholics and Protestants. At the Reformation the 
Creeds were carried over from Catholicism into Protestantism intact. : 
it was only the subsequently added doct rines of medieval scholasticism 
that were modified. 

But side by side with the Reformation was the Renaissance, 
which renewed in Christendom the spirit of free inquiry that in the 
ancient world was characteristic of the Greeks. In the eighteenth 
century this spirit of free inquiry began to spread within the 
Protestant Churches. In the nineteenth century it developed and 
grew strong. In the twentieth century its results have accumulated, 
and are now before us in that, great mass of learning which we speak 
of as modern scholarship. What is the result of all this work, as 
far as concerns our conception of the Person of Christ? 

II. The quest of the historical Jesus. 

Modern scholarship has opposed the Jesus of History to the 
Christ of Faith. Dogmatic scholarship knew of no such distinction. 
Every story and every word of Jesus in the Gospels was interpreted 
in accordance with the principles of the Creeds. Free inquiry, how- 
ever, exhibits to us features in the historical picture of Jesus which 
are hard to harmonize with the Creeds. In the end, it has endeavoured 
to form a conception of Jesus on its own, unaided and unhampered 
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by the Dogma. This is the conception we call the historical Jesus, 
or the Jesus of History. It is a legitimate and necessary conception. 

Let us consider the stages by which scholarship has arrived at 
its results. Thej| arc four in number : 

(1) The distinction between Gospels and Epistles; 

(2) The distinction between the Fourth Gospel and the 

Synoptic Gospels ; 


(3) The analysis of the Synoptic Gospels into their sources ; 

(4) The method of Form-History. 

After describing these stages we will review 

(5) The result of criticism as a whole. 


(1) Gospels and Epistles. 

The first stage, which goes back as far as the English Deists, was 
the separation between the Gospels and the Epistles. We do not now 
interpret the Gospels in terms of the theology of St. Paul, or of that 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. On the contrary, we recognize in the 
Gospels the product of a movement in some ways opposed to Paulin- 
ism. For Paul the history of Jesus was comparatively unimportant. 
He was determined to know Christ, not after the flesh, but according 
to the Spirit. All that remained of the history for the Apostle was 
the great saving acts of the Incarnation, the Death, and the 
Resurrection. I3ut the writers of the Gospels thought and felt other- 
wise. They were intensely interested in the story of Jesus as He 
lived and moved among men. Their way of preaching Christianity 
was not solely by doctrine, but also by a record of Christ’s words and 
works, and by a long and detailed story of Ilis Passion, ending with 
a briefer account of the Resurrection. 


(2) John and the Synoptics. 

The second stage in the work of modern scholarship has been 
to distinguish between the way in which we are to understand the 
Fourth Gospel, and that in which we take the three others, which 
we call the Synoptic Gospels. Put sharply and without the finer 
qualifications, the distinction is this : The Fourth Gospel is theology 
using history as a plastic medium for its great ideas; The Synoptic 
Gospels, even if their story is theologically coloured, fashion all their 
teaching under the compulsion of “irreducible and stubborn facts”. 
The Christian Church in general has not become used to this distinc- 
tion between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptic Gospels. Thirty 
years ago English scholarship was in general very conservative 
about the Gospel of John, and was represented at its best by West- 
cott’s beautiful commentary. Freer views of the Fourth Gospel were 
for the most part upheld by Continental scholars, and refuted by 
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English authors. Now the case is otherwise. The difference be-, 
tween the Fourth Gospel and the other Gospels is to-day one of the 
commonplaces of criticism. It does not matter that at points the 
historical details of the Fourth Gospel may be more accurate than 
those of the other Gospels, or that they also may show to some extent 
the influence of theological ideas. The fact remains that John is 
theology using a historical medium — the Synoptic, Gospels for all 
their theological colouring contain a nucleus of irreducible fact. 

(3) The Sources. ~ ' ? ’ b ’ 

It is, then, to the Synoptic Gospels that we must go for the Jesus 
of History. The criticism that has separated them from the Fourth 
Gospel has also analysed them into their sources. The results are 
before us in such a work as Canon Streeter’s The Four Gospels, 
which may be said to sum up the results of half a century or more 
of criticism. Most of us arc familiar with the generally accepted 
notion that Mark itself is one of the sources of Matthew and Luke. 
The other common source is the collection principally containing 
teaching, which used to be called the Logia, but is now generally 
known as Q. Luke had a special source besides, containing matter 
of a similar quality with what we find in Mark and Q. Streeter 
thinks that Matthew had such a special source also — this is the most 
disputed point in his scheme. 

At any rate, we have a considerable body of very primitive tradi- 
tion concerning Jesus, which must emanate from Palestinian 
Christianity, and which forms a great counter-weight to the lack .of 
history in the Pauline Epistles and the free use of history in the 
Fourth Gospel. 

The Infancy stories and the genealogies in Matthew and Luke 
stand by themselves, and do not belong to the primitive nucleus. 

(4) Form-History. 

The question which is now forced upon us is this— What are the 
irreducible facts concerning the Person of Christ which the primitive 
nucleus contains? We cannot say that everything in Mark, or in 
Q, or in the similarly primitive material of Luke, is of the nature of 
irreducible and stubborn fact. Christian theology did not begin with 
St. Paul : it began with the Palestinian Church. It cannot be denied 
that Mark and Q and Proto-Luke are monuments of Christian faith 
rather than documents of simple history. 

The most recent criticism of the Synoptic Gospels, which goes by 
the name of “Form-History”, has been endeavouring to work out the 
process by which the earliest Palestinian Christians developed the 
elements of Gospel story which were afterwards composed into our 
Mark, Matthew, and Luke. The most important conceptions are those 
of single aphoristic sayings and of single short stories, whose meaning 
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is often clinched with a telling word. Such sayings reveal some 
aspect of the Kingdom of God which is the subject of the preaching 
of Jesus ; while the stories present some aspect of Jesus as Saviour. 

The older historical critics were inclined to see in Mark a generally 
reliable outline erf the course of the ministry of Jesus and its issue 
in Jerusalem. These recent investigators tell us that we cannot 
write a consecutive life of Jesus from the Synoptic Gospels any more 
than we can from the Fourth Gospel. They appear to have a good 
deal of right on their side, though a complete scepticism as to the 
Marcan order of events is unwarranted. Even if Mark was put to- 
gether largely from separate fragmentary stories and sayings, it 
does not follow that it was without all recollection as to where they 
fitted. 

(5) The net result. 

What then, finally, are the irreducible facts which are left to us 
in the Synoptic Gospels, when we have duly weighed what the Form- 
historians have to say? Bullmann, probably the most outstanding 
representative of the new school, sums up these facts under two 
heads and names a third point which he considers more uncertain 1 . 
The first two heads are the ethic and the eschatological expectation of 
Jesus — the third point is His Messianic claim. I cannot doubt my- 
self but that all three represent “irreducible and stubborn facts” in 
the life of Jesus. We will take (a) the ethic and the eschatology 
together, and then (b) the Messianic claim. 

(a) Ethic and Eschatology. In both His ethic and His 
eschatology Jesus appears as a prophet, speaking for God and from 
God. He is concerned solely to set men in relation with God, so as 
to compel a decision for or against Him. 

The ethic of Jesus is essentially religious. It exhibits God as at 
once the Father and the Judge of men, who are called to the life of 
sonship in which they love God and their neighbour as themselves. 
Of this life of sonship Jesus is the great Example. 

The eschatology of Jesus is a doctrine of the speedy end of the 
world and the establishment of a Divine Kingdom in a new age, in 
which the pains, the sorrows, and the sins of the present age are done 
away. 

The common element in both the ethic and the eschatology is the 
way in which Jesus casts men entirely upon God. The ethical demand 
of Jesus for a complete obedience to God centres our life in that 
personal relation to Him in which, after all that we have done, we can 
only say that we are unprofitable servants and have to seek the Divine 
forgiveness. 

The eschatological view of Jesus shows the world as lying entirely 

1 See his tractate, Die Erforschimg tier sytwptischen Evangelien (1930), pp. 38-40. 
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in God’s hands, so that salvation from all woes is to be expected 
solely from Him. In both ways, Jesus brings us face to face with 
the Divine grace, and this is His great saving and redeeming work. 

Why are the ethic and the eschatology of Jesus alike irreducible 
facts in the tradition concerning them? 

The ethic is an irreducible fact because of its originality and 
uniqueness. It may be said that much .of it can bej paralleled from 
other sources, the Old Testament, the Talmud, Greek philosophy, 
or non-Christian religions. That may be true; nevertheless as a 
whole it bears a stamp of originality and individuality quite un- 
mistakable. No one can mistake the Christian ethic for any other. 
It has been the most persistent element in the history of Christianity. 
Even Paul, who has so little of the story of Jesus in Palestine, 
tenaciously conserves the ethic, of Jesus. The ethic of Paul is sub- 
stantially the ethic of Jesus Himself. 

The eschatology is an irreducible fact, not merely because it is 
absolutely interwoven with the tradition, but also because the notion 
of the speedy end of the world quite soon became so great a difficulty 
to the Christian Church, that nothing could have kept the 
eschatological prophecy of Jesus so firmly in place in the Gospels, but 
the actual historical recollection that thus and thus He had said. 

(b) The Messiahship. A third stubborn fact in the tradition con- 
cerning Jesus is undoubtedly His Messianic claim. Hultmann indeed 
hesitates on this point; or at any rate he says that if Jesus claimed 
to be the Messiah it was in a sense altogether novel in which it is not 
essentially different from His Prophethood. 

It may be readily admitted that Jesus held a very different view 
of the Messianic office from that current among the Jews. But 
scepticism about the Messianic claim of Jesus is unwarranted. The 
external aspect of Ilis life turns entirely upon the question of His 
Messiahship. The Messianic claim is the only reasonable explana- 
tion of His execution. Mark’s account of a revelation of the Messiah- 
ship to the disciples and of a Messianic advance upon Jerusalem 
rings true. It explains the despair of the disciples when Jesus was 
crucified, and shows why the Resurrection appearances and the out- 
pouring of the Spirit at Pentecost were valued originally as proof 
that Jesus was the Messiah. 

To sum up. The ethic and the eschatology and the Messianic 
claim of Jesus are the stubborn facts of the primitive Palestinian 
tradition. That does not mean, of course, that nothing else in the 
tradition is valid. Stubborn facts are to a tradition what an anchor 
is to a ship. They serve to hold it in place. The undeniable facts 
of the life of Jesus give general support to the whole story, so far as 
it is consonant with them. It is for criticism to test individual 
details one by one : that is a matter beyond the scope of this essay. 
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III. The Necessity of finding Christ’s Divinity within His humanity. 

We have to apply the results of modern scholarship to a con- 
sideration of the doctrine of the Person of Christ. 

One thing ejnerges at once. It is that the Christology .of the 
Creeds, as it stands, is not consistent with what w’c know of the Jesus 
of History. I do not think that that need trouble Congregationalists, 
who have continually urged their independence of a creed. We 
need not feel secretly bound to the Creeds, whose authority we do 
not openly acknowledge. 

The point at which the history of Jesus comes into conflict with 
the Creeds is as regards Mis humanity. The Jesus of History, what- 
ever else He was, was a man. He was a prophet; and he spoke as 
a prophet from deep personal impression and conviction without 
regard to the logical consistency of His different utterances. 

He did not attempt to reconcile His ethical teaching, which has 
reference to the present order of the world, with His eschatological 
expectation, in which the present world counted for nothing. 

In the ethic, moreover, Jesus taught that man must become a son 
of God, Who is our Father ; yet He also used the language of merit 
and reward, and thought of God as a Lawgiver and Judge. 

He depicted God as a Father, loving and forgiving beyond all 
earthly ideas of fatherhood ; yet He also spoke of the rejection from 
the Kingdom into outer darkness of all who rebelled against His 
message. 

Facts like these are readily explicable, if we think of Jesus as a 
man, and as a prophet speaking according to the impressions and 
convictions of the moment, without any thought of reducing I Its 
teaching to a logical system. But they do not fit in well with the 
doctrine of the Creeds, according to which the personality of Jesus 
is that of the Eternal Word of God, Who has assumed an impersonal 
human nature. 

The correct, logical consequence of the doctrine of the Creeds is 
that Jesus was omniscient as well as omnipotent. Under such cir- 
cumstances a prophetic consciousness, such as has been described, 
is impossible in Ilis case. Everything that He sa i d must be true 
without limitation or reserve, not merely as spoken in His own time, 
but for all ages of the world. 

This, to be sure, is precisely the Fundamentalist notion of Jesus, 
which opposes His quotations from Moses and David to the critic- 
ism of the Old Testament, and which is bound to put some artificial 
explanation upon His unfulfilled prophecies of the speedy advent 
of the Kingdom. 

To abandon the Christology of the Creeds is not necessarily to 
abandon the doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus Christ. We may 
acknowledge to the full that Jesus was a man and that He spoke 
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prophetically as did other prophets, according to immediate inspira- 
tion and conviction, without regard to logical system. 

But that need not prevent our recognizing in Him th’e perfect 
and complete Revelation of God within humanity.,. It is rather the 
Condition of recognizing such a Revelation. Jesus must be most 
Divine just when He is most human ; not Divine as though that in- 
volved some abridgment of His humanity, but Diving in the peculiar 
quality and content of His humanity, which distinguishes it from tht 
humanity of the rest of us sinful men. 

Let me conclude this part of my subject by referring to certain 
objections to finding Divinity, in the humanity of Jesus. 

The first type of objections consists of those based on the 
prophetic character of the knowledge of Jesus. To exhibit logical 
inconsistencies in the teaching of Jesus is no proof that He was not 
Divine. It is only to say that lie was neither a mathematician nor 
a philosopher, nor even a theologian. The mathematician attains 
complete logical coherence by attending simply to abstractions. The 
philosopher endeavours to bring coherence into common knowledge. 
The common knowledge of all of us, which takes the form of im- 
pressions based on convictions, is never logically consistent. The 
philosopher tries to reduce it to coherence ; but no philosopher has 
ever yet succeeded completely. A perfectly consistent system of 
knowledge remains an ideal which in the nature of things cannot be 
fully realized. What is true of common knowledge is true also of 
religious knowledge. If it is human it takes the form of convictions 
based upon impressions. In proportion as it is vital and urgent it 
tends to take the shape of propositions logically incompatible, the 
balance between which is worked out in the stress of life by 
successive decisions, fresh with each moment. 

The theologian tries to bring all religious judgments into a 
system, and his work is useful ; but, in the very nature of things, 
he can never attain a perfect system any more than the philosopher 
can do in his wider sphere. It cannot be otherwise — 

Life like a dome of many coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 

Until death tramples it to fragments. 

Just because lie was a man, Jesus gave us religious truth in the 
shifting and changing colours of earth. There was no other way 
for a Divine Revelation within humanity. 

A second class of objections to the Divinity of Jesus is of those 
based on the fact that His character was genuinely human. 

The character of Jesus is an important support to His ethic. We 
know that teaching is the lesser part of revelation. The power that 
commends the teaching is the character of the teacher. If it be 
granted that the human form of the teaching of Jesus is no ground 
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on which to dispute His Divinity, there is still the question of His 
character. Did He come short of His own teaching? Are there 
faults in His recorded example that compel us after all to say that 
He was a good*- man and the best of men, but not Divine, not 
uniquely different from others, or morally perfect ? I think it is a 
mistake to fix attention on small details of manner or expression, 
such as an apparently harsh word spoken to the Syrophocnicean 
woman, or to His mother — it is equally beside the mark to complain 
of His severity in dealing with the Scribes and Pharisees. It may 
be true that in the above cases the Evangelists have transformed or 
developed the words of Jesus into something different from His in- 
tention ; but let us take the record as it stands, and I see nothing 
to blame. The Gospels are not sufficiently full to enable us always 
to see the motive behind particular words of Jesus; but what im- 
presses one is the general goodwill which manifests itself in them 
all. Supposing, for example, that there is a more favourable view 
that can be taken of the Pharisees, that is no reason why a prophet 
should not castigate the faults He saw in them. 

It is the same with the ethical behaviour of Jesus as it is with 
His teaching. He moves upon impressions and convictions, not 
upon some abstract code that is not human enough to allow of a 
sharp word or a biting sarcasm on occasion. “Generation of vipers” 
is a prophet’s forcible name for misleading and injurious teachers. 

That the faith of Jesus was not always unclouded exhibits His 
humanity, but is surely no moral stain upon His will, which held 
on to God even in spite of the cloud. That Jesus refused to be called 
good, and bade an inquirer reserve the word for God alone, proves 
His humility, and so His essential goodness. 

In general, the goodness of Jesus is not to be looked for in the 
absence of everything in His conduct which may cause hesitation on 
our part as to its meaning or reason. It lies in the positive victorious 
love which manifests itself so plainly in the whole tenor of His life. 
The character of Jesus needs no defence, but if it is to be defended 
the right defence is along the lines of Emerson’s notion of essential 
goodness : 

There will be an agreement in whatever variety of actions, so long 
as they be each honest and natural in their hour. For, of one will, 
the actions will be harmonious, however unlike they seem. These 
varieties are lost sight of at a little distance, at a little height of 
thought. One tendency unites them all. The voyage of the best 
ship is a zig-zag line of a hundred tacks. See the line from a suffi- 
cient distance, and it straightens itself to the average tendency. Your 
genuine action will explain itself and will explain your other genuine 
actions. Your conformity explains nothing. Act singly, and what 
you have done singly will justify you now. The force of character 
is cumulative.. 
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That is what Emerson says of human goodness. The goodness 
of Jesus was human goodness; but because His will to good was 
unchanging, we recognize His human goodness as Divine. 

IV. JIow far re-slalemcnl is possible. r 

We come back to the question of the Christology of the Creeds. 
The Creeds deserve our respect and gratitude for tip way in which 
they have conserved the Christian doctrine of the Divinity of Jesus 
throughout the ages. If, as they stand, they have become impossible 
to us, is it feasible to re-state the doctrine in a modern way ? If 
we admit a genuinely human personality in Jesus, how are we to 
state the doctrine of Ilis Divinity? 

I will conclude this ess.'iy (a) by attempting to modernize the 
primitive Christian confession of the Messiahship of Jesus, and (6) 
by considering very briefly the implications of such a statement as 
regards the doctrine of the Trinity. 

(a) Modernisation of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

What is necessary is to make a bridge in thought between the 
Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith. On the one hand, we must 
so think of the historical Jesus as to explain how He became the 
object of the Church’s faith. On the other hand, we must see that 
our faith is not cut oil from its roots in history. The paradox, but 
also the glory, of Christianity is this : “The Word became flesh and 
dwelt among us”. To put the same thing in modern terms: The 
history has a permanent and abiding value ; the Revelation is a 
matter of irreducible and stubborn fact. 

It seems to me that we shall best meet our modern situation by 
taking a firm hold upon the earliest and most original confession of 
the Christian Church : Jesus is the Messiah. That confession, to my 
mind, is the firm bridge between the Jesus of History and the Christ 
of Faith. I can entertain no doubt whatever that Jesus claimed to be 
the Messiah; while the confession of Him as the Messiah was the 
prime and original Christology from which all later Christologies 
have been developed. 

The Messiahship of Jesus means that He is the earthly repre- 
sentative of God and God’s plenipotentiary in His Kingdom. The 
meaning of the Messiahship is developed in the two great comple- 
mentary titles, Son of God and Son of Man. The first name ascribes 
to Jesus a unique and perfect filial consciousness. The second 
describes Him as the Ideal Man, Who is the Divinely appointed 
Head of humanity. 

The title Messiah, though a traditional name of glory for Jesus, 
is not immediately applicable for a modern Christology. What we 
need to do is to translate it into its present-day equivalent. It stands 
for the saving advent of God in history, which is the common theme 
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of every New Testament writer, no matter what are the categories 
in which he sets it forth. 

To modernize the title Messiah, we shall say that Jesus is the 
Perfect and Ideal Man Who all throughout His life yielded Himself 
absolutely in obedience to God in such a way that His whole thought 
and feeling were one with the Spirit of God, and that He became the 
human organ df God’s saving manifestation in the world. As such 
a human representative of God He is eternally one with God and 
now dwells among us through the Spirit of God, which is His Spirit 
also. 

Jesus does not hide God from us, or come between us and God. 
We see God in Him. We know God as Our Father, because His 
Fatherhood is reflected in the Sonsliip of Jesus, the Christ. 

(b) Implications as regards the doctrine of the Trinity. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is a speculative attempt to under- 
stand that fullness of the life of God which is the metaphysical back- 
ground of His saving manifestation in Jesus and in the Spirit. Such 
a speculative doctrine is a natural and inevitable result of faith in 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ. But it is wrong to take the Athanasian 
or any other creed in a dogmatic way as a starting-point for 
the interpretation of Jesus. It is a mistake even to take individual 
expressions and statements in the Pauline and Johannine thought 
in a dogmatic way, as though, just as they stand, they settled exactly 
the way in which we must think of Jesus. What we have to en- 
visage is the use of category upon category borrowed from different 
stages of religious and philosophical thought, in the endeavour to 
elucidate the significance of Jesus. 

It is not my business to attempt a complete doctrine of the Trinity 
at the close of this essay 1 . I will only say now that it seems to me 
that a Christology which without hesitation assigns to Jesus a real 
human personality connects itself naturally with that interpretation 
of Trinitarianism, due to St. Augustine, which lays stress on the 
Unity of God rather than on the distinction of the Persons. The 
Persons in the Trinity certainly stand for real and substantial 
differences in the Divine Being, which guarantee us against think- 
ing of God as a mere abstract Unity. But it is surely impossible to 
think of the Persons after the analogy of three individual human 
personalities. The defence of such a conception of the Trinity by 
a “social” doctrine of the Godhead seems to me to verge dan- 
gerously near to Tri theism. 

Let us tentatively define the Word of God as that substantial 
mode of God’s Being in which He is revealed to us, and the Spirit 

1 Some suggestions as to what I think possible may be found in my essay, “ The 
Fullness of God, Father, Son and Holy spirit ”, read at the Cambridge Conference of 
Congregationalists in 19*29, ( Congregational Quarterly , VII. 549-550). 
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of God as that equally substantial mode of His Being by which He 
dwells in us, both modes of the Divine Being being as Eternal as 
God is, and Personal as they share in the Divine Personality. 

If, then, the human personality of Jesus was indwelt Personally 
by God so completely that God’s Personal Revelation became one 
with Christ’s humanity, we can say that the Incarnation consists 
of the unification of the Eternal Word with Jesuit through the 
Eternal Spirit. That is the Divine side of what has previously been 
expressed from the side of Christ’s human personality. 

I believe that such a doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarna- 
tion can be adequately grounded in Christian experience. That, 
after all, is the fundamental test for all our forms of doctrine. 

There is a Greek story of Antaeus, the giant who renewed his 
strength every time he touched his mother earth. That is the way 
with Christian thought in relation to Christian experience. After 
all the changes that modern scholarship has brought upon us, it 
still remains true that we find God in Jesus as we do nowhere else. 
Our Christology is only the imperfect expression of this experience 
in the terms possible to our age and time. Driven from one form of 
Christology, we do but take up another, and say, if not in the 
language of the fourth and fifth centuries, yet in that of the twentieth, 
that Jesus is Divine because we find God uniquely in Him. 

Robert S. Franks. 


DISCUSSION 1 . 

In dealing with so tremendous a theme, I have resolved — although with 
great reluctance — to write and read my attempted contribution, rather than 
literally “open discussion”. Ten minutes were allotted to me, at my own 
suggestion. But I now find that it is impossible to do anything worthy 
within such narrow limits ; and I must appeal to the intelligence and good- 
will of the audience to make something out of my extremely elliptical re- 
marks. If I should appear to be too dogmatic, let it be understood that I 
am propounding “theses” for debate. 

Dr. Franks — who kindly sent me some days ago a brief outline of his 
paper — has kept pretty closely to the particular topic indicated by the title. 
Biblical scholarship, in somewhat full detail, is his line of approach. I 
desire to begin by dwelling upon other much more obvious, but by no means 
unimportant, results of the same scholarship. 

The Epistles then — the very Epistles — do not, I venture to say, contain 
either the Athanasian Trinity or the Chalccdonian Christology. Both of 
these arc obscure speculative constructions, precariously supported upon 
slender Biblical data. Article VIII of the 39 Articles is mistaken when it 
affirms that “The Three Creeds . . . may be proved by most certain 

warrants of holy scripture”. And, in an age when we are being squeezed 
to yield everything for the sake of what is called “Reunion”, we have to be 
on our guard. Scriptural or unscriplural, true or untrue, believed or merely 

1 This address opened the discussion on Dr. Franks’s paper. 
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recited, the Creeds will be vehemently urged upon us, on the ground that 
Episcopalian Christians cannot possibly be happy without them. Our godly 
ancestors of 1833, though with less respect for non-biblical formularies, 
thought much as the Anglican reformers had done regarding the coincidence 
of Church Christoiogy with Bible teaching. We see more clearly t0»day. 

A distinguisMd living Presbyterian authority upon Christoiogy, who 
stands for essential orthodoxy with certain subtle modifications, claims that 
an orthodox cre^o is involved in the very nature of Christian experience, if 
we will but think out the implications of our Christian life. In one passage, 
he comments upon the naiveti of some N.T, doctrines. But, as A. B. 
Davidson once said to us in class, “ Modern systematic theology is dread- 
fully tiresome just because it knows all about everything ”, What is termed 
naiveU may indeed be a true token of divine inspiration. How does Article 
VI begin? “Holy Scripture containcth all things necessary to salvation”. 

I think we shall have to fall back on that sound Protestant principle, bridling 
the zeal of system-makers whether they follow old lines or new. 

As to the Creed of Chalcedon in particular ; this standard version of 
orthodox Christoiogy seems to fall to pieces by its own weight, quite in- 
dependently of the results of modern scholarship. Infinite faculties of mind 
and finite faculties, harmoniously co-operating while each takes its own way 
— such a scheme of things, in very deed, cannot be thought out. The finite, 
the Manhood, inevitably becomes une quantity negligeablc . In addition, it 
is more than probable that careful study of the Life recorded for us in the 
Gospels confirms our distaste for Chalccdonian orthodoxy. At any rate, I 
agree at this important point with Dr. Franks. The Christoiogy of 
Chalcedon will not do. 

Nor do I dissent from the warning, contained in his summary if not in 
his paper, that we run grave risks if we identify the Christian cause with 
theories of Kenosis. Let it be enough if I name one argument. Although 
the word Kenosis comes from St. Paul, it is in the last degree improbable 
that the apostle — though he doubtless taught a Pre-existence Christoiogy — 
had come face to face with the perplexities of modem orthodoxy regarding 
the transition of a Divine being from the fullness of heavenly knowledge to 
earthly limitations. In St. Paul, Kenosis probably just means “self- 
sacrifice”. 

Principal Franks adds the hint of a third Christoiogy — one of 
“Immanence”. Again, the wording is less that of the paper as read than 
of the summary sent me. I should like a little time to think over this sug- 
gestion. If Dr. Franks convinces us that the facts of our Lord’s history on 
earth — when honestly considered — make the new view inevitable, then we 
arc bound to say “Amen”. On the other hand, if the Immanence 
Christoiogy is to some extent a speculation, it takes its place in a long line 
— Chalcedonianism, Kcnotic Christologies, Schleiermachcr’s theory of the 
Person of Christ, Ritschl’s view. In any case, it wants to be fully expounded 
and carefully weighed. 

So far I have mainly indicated my personal dissent from older positions. 
Before closing, I desire to feel my way, with such light as I possess, towards 
positive affirmations. 

One feature is uniform in all the Christologies of the N.T . — within the 
Gospels, I am convinced, as much as within the Epistles — all of them call 
Jesus “Lord”. That confession of faith, I believe, is the minimum 
Christoiogy upon which the Christian Church ever can live ; although *o-day, 
alas, there are some who would refuse it to us. Perhaps the maximum 
Christological creed, which is suitable for educated modern Christian minds, 
will not differ much from this minimum. 
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Denials have gone still further. We have been told that Jesus must 
have been, and actually was, sinful. It is admitted, I suppose, that He was 
somewhat better than the best of us; but it is insisted that He was essentially 
“in all points . . . like as we are' 1 , and that it is a great mistake to 
wish Him other than this. • 

Such a view is hardly to be attributed to Biblical scholarship. It is due 
to a philosophical assumption — if I may not rather employ the word 
prejudice . At the very least, the assertion of the sinfulness of Jesus hangs 
in the air, until His faults are brought home to Him. 

Even this last, however, is attempted. 

For one thing, it is said that Jesus appears sometimes to have spoken 
without due respect to His mother. Now, as Bishop Butler would say, it 
is “a matter of great patience’ * to meet such a charge. The words com- 
plained of were spoken nearly 2,000 years ago ; we have only fragmentary 
reports; but we know that they were spoken by the most godly and most 
loving among all the children of men. Yet some, who call themselves His 
disciples, to-day pull Him up, and — dismiss Him, perhaps, with a caution ! 
“He that loveth father or mother more than me”, says Jesus, “is not worthy 
of me”. If His own mother tried to stand between Him and the call of God, 
do we dare to blame Him for putting God first? 

A more serious accusation is formulated in view of Matt . 23 and kindred 
passages. There this loving Son of Man is reported as pronouncing dread- 
ful condemnation upon religious wi.vlcaders — those men who had done their 
best to make His task upon earth an impossibility. 

Here we have arrived at an ultimate dividing line. It will not do, I 
submit, to ascribe these denunciations to unknown blundering disciples in 
the church of Jerusalem. We find a brief summary of the denunciations in 
our oldest Gospel, Mark; they occur again, varied at points but the same in 
essence, in Luke; we have them at their fullest, magnificent, tremendous, 
in the tradition as preserved in Matthew. If there is any meaning in his- 
torical evidence, this part of Christ’s teaching is well attested. 

Accordingly we infer that the ever-smiling Jesus of sentimental piety, 
in whatever quarters He may be proclaimed, is not the true Jesus of history, 
and is not the Christ of God. While matchless in love, Jesus burns like a 
flame of fire against those who are the resolute enemies of God and men. 
We read our Master’s terrible words ; and we tremble ; but we adore. And 
our Christology still calls Jesus “Lord”. 

Robert Mackintosh. 





JOHN DONNE, 1572—1631. 

Donne belongs «to that company of compelling writers that after 
several centuries still fascinates Englishmen. For years we may 
ignore them, wj?en we read them they may repel, but they never 
disappear forgotten in the limbo of oblivion. 

Bunyan is another of the company ; they whet the appetite and 
supply mental food for all types of readers. They have a wit, a 
passion, a depth of thoughtfulness, an energy so eloquent that I 
have often wondered if these shining, varying facets of their genius 
are the heritage of our mixed race. Donne’s poetry and prose — if 
we care to dissect them in this way — have a pungency, a broadness, 
and a depth of passion that is characteristically Teutonic ; a richness 
of imagination that some call Celtic ; a Latin wit, sometimes fierce, 
sometimes subtle, all blended into language that could not be trans- 
lated adequately from its nervous English. But it is vain, if 
interesting, to analyse in this way, for what do we mean by the phrase 
“ English to the core ” but just this fusing of Latin, Celtic, and 
Teutonic qualities which is our great birthright? 

To get full zest of pleasure from Donne he must be read fully. 
To read only the “ profane ” poems, or only the “ divine ” poems, 
or the poetry without the prose, is to maim Donne, and rob ourselves, 
for though some critics, lovers of periods and developments, divide 
our poet’s career into two distinct halves — his early romantic one, 
and his later religious one — there is in reality no fundamental 
cleavage. If ever “the child was father to the man”, or early and 
later days “ bound each to each by natural piety ”, it is so in 
Donne’s case. It is misleading to separate the prayers and sermons 
of the Dean of St. Paul’s from the brilliant satires and sensual poems 
of the young man who eloped with Anne More, and was imprisoned 
in the Fleet; to place in one category the “ divine ” poems as 
spiritual, the “ profane ” poems as sensual. Donne is the same man 
essentially in later life as in early, and through all his prose and 
poetry there speaks the same mind. What he wrote of his friend 
Mr. Tilman on taking Orders is true of himself, “ Thou art the 
same material as before, only, the stamp is changed and to a 
cursory reader only does “ The Flea ” seem far removed from the 
sonnet “ Batter my heart, three-person’d God ”. To those who 
read Donne sympathetically and long they are outputs of the same 
imagination, passionately sensual, passionately spiritual, blending 
sense and spirit with a power and a daring and a bizarre wit that 
belong to Donne alone. “ The Flea ” and others of the early 
poems are not the nasty verses of a coarse-minded young man; 
through their naked sensual fancies and youthful cynicisms run a 
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force of mind, a glow of imagination, a current of life, that are 
spiritual ; Donne’s awareness of the vital behind the commonplace, 
his sense of the mystery and unity of life and death, of the unfathom- 
able merging of good and evil, of eternal riddles in basest matter, 
are shown in these 44 profane ” poems as surely as in his later ones. 

Here, side by side, are a part of 44 The Flea ”, a 44 divine ” 
sonnet, and an excerpt from a sermon : ' 

44 Oh stay, three lives in one flea spare, 

Where wee almost, yea more than maryed are. 

This flea is you and I, and this 

Our marriage bed, and marriage temple is ; 

Though parents grudge, and you, w’are met, 

And cloystered in these living walls of Jet. 

Though use make you apt to kill mee 
Let not to that, selfe murder added bee, 

And sacrilige, three sinnes in killing three 

44 Batter my heart, three person’d God; for, you 
As yet but knock ; breathe, shine and seek to mend ; 

That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow mee, and bend 
Your force, to break, blowe, burn and make me new. 

1, like an usurp’t town, to another due, 

Labour to admit you, but oh, to no end, 

Reason your viceroy in me, me should defend, 

But is captiv’d, and proves weake or untrue. 

Yet dearly I love you and would be loved faine, 

But am betroth’d unto your enemic; 

Divorce me, untie, or break that knot again, 

Take me to you, imprison me, for I 
Except you enthrall me, never shall be free, 

Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me 

44 But for us that die now and slecpe in the state of the dead, we 
must all pass this posthume death, this death after death, nay this 
death after burial, this dissolution and dispersion in and from the 
grave, when these bodies that have becne the children of royall 
parents, and the parents of royall children, must say with Job 
4 Corruption thou art my father, and to the worrne thou art my mother 
and my sister \ Miserable riddle, when the same worm must be my 
mother and my sister and myself ”. 

Donne’s life is interesting, but Donne the poet is far more so. 
Reading his words, feeling their vivid life to-day, after three 
hundred years, reconstructing from them his personality, chewing 
their cud, sometimes sweet, sometimes rough, we are fascinated. 
Like Borrow he throws a charm over his own peculiar people, and 
neither Dr. Johnson nor any argument in the world can take away 
allegiance once given to such as these. They are there, uncopied, 
inimitable, admired by their own with a depth and loyalty not granted 
to best-sellers. 

It is never possible to sift this charm for the benefit of 41 out- 
siders ”, but in Donne’s case, more than Borrow’s perhaps, we can 
hint at the make-up of his strange and rare genius. Its basis is 
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passion, passion that saves his wit from cynicism, gives his quaint 
whimsies imaginative depth ; intellectual passion that usually makes 
his verbal wanderings worth the journey (he could well have said 
of much of his language, 

For thodgh thro’ many straits and lands I roam, 

I launch at Paradise, I sail towards home) ; 

spiritual passioft that gives dignity to his most sensual poems and 
sincerity to all. Without this passion there could be no such thing 
as art; it is the ever-living spark that lights one age for another, 
kindling into sympathy far generations ; in Donne this vital element 
saves all he writes, whether in poems, sermons, prayers, even the 
few letters printed for us, from the mustiness that precedes death. 
Sometimes it lies glowing in one phrase, as in the simple lines with 
the love-notes of all human centuries in them, 

I wonder by my troth what thou and I 
Did till we loved, 

and in the lines — 

But when thou from this world wilt goe, 

The whole world vapours with thy breath, 

where we have Donne “ arrived ”, untrammelled by search for 
language. 

It flashes out in his prayers. He could begin as any ordinary 
divine might begin, ‘‘0 eternal God, who didst admit thy faithful 
servant Abraham ”... but soon there speaks the poet and the 
mystic, 

Thou hast set up many candlesticks and kindled many lamps in 
me ; but I have either blown them out or carried them to guide me in 
by and forbidden ways. Thou hast given me a desire of knowledge 
and some means to it, and some possession of it, and I have armed 
myself with Thy weapons against Thee. 

It brightens letters otherwise overburdened with ” the spleen of the 
mind ” — 

All out moralities arc but outworks, our Christianity is our citadel. 
When you contemplate Christ Jesus crowned with thorns, 
remember that those thorns you see stand out, hurt Him not; those 
which wounded Him were bent inward. Outward thorns of calumny 
and misinterpretation do us least harm ; innocence despises them. 
Find thorns within — a wounding sense of sin. 

It makes the beauty of the poem already quoted, “ Batter my heart” ; 
it transforms into music the short sentences and harsh-sounding 
words of the burning sonnet : 

Spit in my face, you Jewes, and pierce my side, 

Buffet and scoff, scourge and crucifie mec, 

For I have sinn’d, and sinn’d, and only hee, 

Who could do no iniquitie, hath dyed ; 

But by my death can not be satisfied 
My sinnes, which pass the jewes impiety; 

They kill’d once an inglorious man, but I 
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Crucifie him (daily, being now glorified. 

Oh let me then, his strange love still admire ; 

Kings pardon, but he bore our punishment. 

And Jacob came cloth *d in vile harsh attire 
But to supplant, and with gainfull intent ; 

God cloth’d himself in vile man’s flesh, that do 
Hee might be weake enough to suffer woe. 

Wit is another element in his genius, a quality he* has shared with 
other deans. His nearest clerical neighbour is Swift. There is a 
cynicism in much of Donne’s early writings that remind one of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, but it soon deepened and broadened into 
something worthier than brilliance. Swift’s keen wit ran amuck and 
struck madly and vilely at himself and the whole human race; 
Donne’s, as piercing but more sane, became a reverent insight into 
man’s heart. In his divine poems, in his prayers and sermons, he 
lays bare the soul in its petty weaknesses and in its grosser sins, its 
small follies and its sprawling foolishness. But he does not lash like 
Swift, and his probings do not mangle. The human soul with its 
intricacies is a fascinating study for a mind of Donne’s calibre. 
To-day, alas, we should call him a psychologist, but he was much 
more; he was a mystic. He knew how close sometimes are the 
boundaries of guilt and innocence, as arc those of joy and sorrow, 
of beauty and terror; how easily we deceive ourselves; how clear- 
sighted we are to all faults but our own ; how difficult even to the most 
saintly is spiritual concentration ; how subtly mingled are base and 
noble passions, greed and self-sacrifice : 

From being anxious, or secure, 

Dead clods of sadnesse, or light squibs of mirth, 

From tempting Satan to tempt us 
From indiscreet humilitie 

From thinking us all soule, neglecting thus 
Our mutual duties 

Lord deliver us. 

When senses, which thy soldiers are, 

We arme against thee, and they fight for sinne, 

When want, sent but to tame, doth warre 
And work despaire a breach to enter in, 

When plenty, God’s image, and seale 
Makes us idolatrous, 

And love it, not Him, whom it should reveal, 

When we are moved to seem religious 
Only to vent wit, Lord deliver us. 

That we may change to evennesse 
This intermitting aguish Pictie; 

That learning, thine ambassador 
From thine allegiance we never tempt, 

That beauty, Paradise’s flower 

For physicke made, from poyson be exempt ; 

That wit, born apt high good to do, 
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By dwelling lazily 

On Nature’s nothing, be not nothing too ; 

That our affections kill us not — nor die — 

Hear us, weak echoes, O thou Eare, and cry. 

It is therefore but an imperfect comfort for any man to say I have 
overcome tentations to great sins, and my sins have beene but of 
infirmity, noj of malice. For herein, more than in any other contem- 
plation appears the greatness both of thy danger and of thy 
transgression. For, consider what a dangerous and slippery station 
thou art in, if after a battle with Giants, thou mayest be overcome by 
Pigmies; if after thy soul hath been cannon proof against strong ten- 
tations, she be slain at last by a Pistol ; and after she hath sworn over 
a tempestuous sea, she drown at last in a shallow and standing Ditch. 

And let him that is subject to these smaller sins, remember, that 
as a Spider builds always where he knows there is most access and 
haunt of flies, so the Devil that has cast these light cobwebs into thy 
heart, knows that that heart is made of vanities and levities, and he 
that gathers into his treasure whatsoever thou wastes!* out of thine, 
how negligent soever thou be, he keeps thy reckoning exactly, and 
will produce against thee at last as many lascivious glances as shall 
make up an adultery, as many covetous wishes as shall make up a 
robbery, as many angry words as shall make up a murder ; and thou 
shalt have dropt and crumbled away thy soul, with as much 
irrecoverableness, as if thou hadst poured it out all at once. 

I throw myself down in my Chamber, and I call in, and invite God 
and his Angels thither, and when they arc there, I neglect God and his 
Angels for the noise of a fly, for the rattling of a coach, for the 
whining of a door; I talk on in the same posture of praying; eyes 
lifted up, knees bowed down ; as though I prayed to God ; and if God 
or his Angels should ask me when I last thought of God in that prayer, 
I cannot tell ; sometimes I find that I had forgot what I was about, 
but when 1 began to forget it, I cannot tell. A memory of yester- 
day’s pleasures, a fear of to-morrow’s dangers, a straw under my 
knee, a noise in mine ear, a light in mine eye, an anything, a nothing, 
a fancy, a chimera in my brain, troubles me in my prayer. 

God is sometimes called a giant, running a race; and sometimes is 
so slowpaced that a thousand years make but a day with God ; and yet 
still the san.e God. He hath his purposes upon our noble and 
vehement affections, and upon our wary and sober discretions, and 
will use both to his glory. 

It is good that we should read old writers. Reading them we 
realize afresh, often with something of a shock, that what men call 
a modern conception has been thought and admirably expressed 
centuries ago. The fundamental questionings and needs of each 
generation are the same, and the great language of a later generation 
is often surprisingly like that of an earlier one. We may laugh at 
Donne’s quaint descriptions of the final resurrection when our bones 
and dust, however far-flung, shall rush together at the last trump; 
but when he meditates on ever-recurring problems — and he was 
obsessed by big realities — on our dual lives, on life and death, on 
eternity, on the strange alchemy of right and wrong, on the mysteries 
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of the Christian religion, we hear in his words the familiar words of 
our earliest and latest writers from pre-apostolic times to Masefield. 
There is quoted above, “ It is therefore but an imperfect comfort 
... a shallow and standing ditch ” ; Bunyan meditated just so. 
Over and over again in reading Donne’s sermons there has sounded 
to me the voice of Alexander Whyte : 

k 

But God never mentions, never seems to consider that death, the 
bodily, the natural death. God doth not say, live well and thou shalt 
die well, that is, an easy, a quiet death ; but live well here and thou 
shalt live well for ever . . . But whether the gate of my prison be 
opened with an oiled key (by a gentle and preparing sickness), or the 
gate be hewen down by a violent death, or the gate be burnt down by 
a raging and frantic fever, a gate into heaven I shall have. 

In this house of his Father, thus by him made ours, there are 
mansions ; in which word the Consolation is not placed in this — that 
some of these mansions are below, some above stairs, some better 
seated, better lighted, better vaulted, better fretted, better furnished 
than others ; but only in this, that they are mansions, which word, in 
the original Latin and our language, signifies a Remaining, and 
denotes the perpetuity, the evcrlastingness of that state ; a state but 
of one day, because no night shall overtake or determine it, ... a day 
which yesterday doth not usher in, nor to-morrow shall not drive out. 

If manor thrust manor, and title flow into title, and bags pour out 
into chests, if I have no anchor (faith in Christ), if I have not a ship 
to carry me to a haven (a soul to save), what’s my long cable to me? 

Alexander Whyte revelled just so in making homely metaphors 
illuminate for ordinary congregations truths only half-perceived 
before. 

The passionate words of the Quaker woman to Saul Kane in 
“ The Everlasting Mercy ” : 

Saul Kane, she said, when next you drink, 

Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 

That every dirty word you say 
Is one more flint upon His way, 

Another thorn about His head, 

Another mock by where he tread, 

are in sympathy with poignant words of Donne three hundred years 
before Masefield : 

I consider, that I shall look upon him then, and see all my Sinnes, 
substance and circumstance of sin, weight and measure of sin, heinous- 
ness and continuance of sin, all my sins imprinted in His woundes ; 
and how shall I be affected then, confounded then to see Him so 
mangled with my sins ; 

and in a sonnet already quoted he cries, 

They kill’d once an inglorious man, but I 

Crucifie him daily. 
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The strong desire of a despondent and stubborn heart for Divine 
quickening even through anguish is expressed in Stevenson’s 
well-known lines: 

Stab my spirit broad awake ; 

Or, Lord, if too obdurate I 
Take thou, before that spirit die 
A piercing pain, a killing sin, 

And to my dead heart run them in. 

Donne pleads in like mood, 

O think me worth thine anger, punish me, 

Bume off my rusts, and my deformity. 

Donne, we are told, was a popular preacher when Dean of St. 
Paul’s — a “ preacher in earnest his sermons, apart from the 
moving and magnificent eloquence of the great passages, are even to 
the modern readers works of strange power ; his subjects are solemn 
ones — eternity, death, the fate of souls, sin and its wages; but he 
gathers the parts of his text one by one, analysing here, enlarging 
there, bringing his wit, his imagination, his sense of the beauty of 
language, until the whole effect, terminating often in sublime prose, 
is like the mustered tones of a full orchestra. 

But he has never been, and never will be, a popular author, 
though he will always be a delight and an inspiration to his own 
peculiar fraternity. In spite of eloquence he will never catch the ear 
of multitudes. There are two reasons, bound up in each other, for 
this. Ben Jonson said that Donne “ deserved hanging for not 
keeping of accent”; Dr. Johnson accused him of ‘‘a voluntary 
deviation from nature in pursuit of something new and strange ”, 
and of yoking “ the most heterogeneous ideas by violence together”. 

There is ample excuse for both criticisms, and Donne’s most 
ardent admirers must admit that he can occasionally make lamentable 
reading. But Donne’s mind ran in unusual grooves of thought; 
wonder, a sense of oddness, of semblances and antitheses, of oneness 
in things diverse, of complexities in things apparently simple, these 
were always present with him and moulded his style as thought must 
mould style in every original artist. Dr. Johnson’s accusations were 
deserved by Donne’s imitators, but in Donne himself the style is the 
reflexion of the man’s mind, and is inimitable without distortion. 
His poetry and his prose, like his thought, are full of twists and 
whimsies and antitheses. Often he could not have expressed himself 
otherwise, could not have made clear the special meaning that lies 
beneath his verbal meanderings. A mind that must needs brood and 
sift, discriminate and identify, finds directness and crystal clearness 
not its most sincere expression. All great art demands passion and 
sincerity before explicitness and rhythm, and it is but an unwitting 
mind and a visionless eye that spurn the works of writers, sculptors, 
or musicians because at first glance or hearing they are obscure.- It 
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was not a “ voluntary deviation from nature ” that made Donne knit 
together what Dr. Johnson called “heterogeneous ideas”; to 
Donne death and life, sin and salvation, profane and spiritual were 
inevitably, not capriciously, yoked together ; the fiery pillar and the 
cloud lead “to one end both Death and Conception in mankind 
are one ”; “ therefore that he may raise the Lord throws down ”; 

That cross, our joy, our grief, where nails did tie 
That All, which always was all, everywhere ; 

Which could not sin, and yet all sins did bear, 

Which could not die, yet could not choose but die ; 

over and over again in words such as these we realize that to Donne 
nothing was simple, nothing isolated, nothing heterogeneous. Such 
esoteric characteristics of mind and style have made his writings to be 
stigmatized as altogether harsh and unreadable. But there are 
passages in both prose and poetry that even he who runs may read 
with delighted recognition of their sheer beauty. Chosen at random 
there is the debonair “The Sun Rising” : 

Busy old fool, unruly Sun, 

Why dost thou thus, 

Through windows and through curtains, call on us? 

Must to thy motions lovers’ seasons run? 

Saucy pedantic wretch, go chide 
Late schoolboys, and sour prentices, 

Go tell court-huntsmen that the king will ride, 

Call country ants to harvest offices ; 

Love, all alike, no season knows, nor clime, 

Nor hours, days, months, which are the rags of time. 

There are lovely bits of prose, musical, unlaboured : 

. . . Now God comes to thee, not as in the dawning of the day, 
not as the bud of the spring, but as the Sun at noon to^illustrate all 
shadows, as the sheaves in harvest, to fill all penuries ; all occasions 
invite his mercies, and all times arc his seasons. 

There is the grave smooth dignity of the sonnet : 

Death be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so, 

For, those, whom thou think’st, thou dost overthrow, 

Die not, poor death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but tny pictures be, 

Much pleasure, then from thee, much more must flow, 

And soonest our best men with thee do go, 

Rest of their bones, and soul’s delivery. 

Thou art the slave to fate, chance, kings and desperate men, 
And dost with poison, war and sickness dwell, 

And poppy, or charms can make us sleep as well, 

And better than thy stroke; why sweU’st thou then? 

One short sleep past, we wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more ; death, thou shalt die. 

And there is “ A Hymn to God the Father ”, which, though it is 
typically Donne-like in thought, is lucid enough in expression for 
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the most impatient reader ; its rush of passion is not counter-checked 
by abstruse figures of speech ; its metre, with its short last line, adds 
fervour to the brave but tremulous pleading, pleading (and here we 
can leave them reconciled) in which Dr. Johnson, especially in the 
last verse, would^have joined Donne with tears : 

Wilt thou forgive that sin where I begun, 

Whifch is my sin, though it were done before; 

Wilt thou forgive those sins through which I run, 

And do run still; though still 1 do deplore? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 

Wilt thou forgive that sin by which I have won 
Others to sin? and make my sin their door? 

Wilt thou forgive that sin which I did shun 
A year, or two; but wallowed in, a score? 

When thou hast done, thou hast not done, 

For I have more. 

I have a sin of fear, that when I have spun 
My last thread, I shall perish on the shore ; 

Swear by thyself, that at my death thy Son 
Shall shine as he shines now, and heretofore; 

And having done that, Thou hast done, 

I fear no more. 

Eleanor Anglin Johnson. 
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A SKY-PILOT’S FRIENDS. 

BERT AND JOHNNIE. 

When you first meet Bert you will gather the impfession that your 
presence is somewhat distasteful to him. His manner is distant and 
not a little curt. Physically he is also short, with a tendency to stout- 
ness. Years ago Bert was a cowpuncher, and though he has been 
farming for seventeen years his heart is still with saddle horses. It 
is this perhaps which gives you the impression of his being distant. 
He seems to look not at you but beyond you. Actually, when you get 
to know him, he is as open as broad daylight, and what you at first 
thought to be a contemptuous manner is really shyness. Yes, this 
sturdy, thickset cowpuncher is shy. 

The first time I met him he had two weeks’ growth of thick black 
stubble on his chin, and though he shaved at least eight times during 
the five months I lived with him, he always seemed to be like that. 
Somehow I preferred him unshaven. When his face was shorn of 
hair he looked too innocent and babyish, with his clear blue eyes and 
curly black hair. Even a shining bald pate surmounting this fringe 
of black curls did not dispel that uncomfortable feeling that here 
was a younger and a different Bert. 

Bert lived on a farm. It would not be true to say he was a farmer. 
Many a day it has been ten o’clock before his horses have been 
harnessed. With twinkling eyes he explains that he does not like to 
work his horses in the heat of the day, and quite frequently he does 
not work them at all till after dinner. Bert docs not get up late, but 
when the ten cows have been milked, the milk separated, and the pigs 
fed there are still the horses to get in. 

This business of getting in the horses is likely to be quite exciting. 
Bert keeps all his horses in the small pasture over-night. There are 
seventeen of them to this eighty acres of pasture, but there are only 
six of them that he ever works. The other eleven get wilder and 
wilder, and it is when these come down with the other horses that 
the fun begins. It usually happens on some morning when Bert 
wants to get an early start. The horses seem to know and conspire 
against him. They spread to different parts of the pasture, start- 
ing off quietly enough, but when within a hundred yards of the 
gate they suddenly swerve round and double back before Lou, the 
sleepy cattle pony, has realized what has happened. Eventually, 
fuming and hot, Bert chases them all at the gallop into the barn. 
The barn, by the way, is only forty feet long and thirty wide, so 
then there is not much room for human beings. 

No one will admit more readily than Bert that this is not the way 
to get in horses, but for all his swearing and shouting he is only 
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too happy when they give him a bit of a run. It brings back the 
great days when he was in the saddle from eight to thirteen hours a 
day. 

One morning Johnnie yelled from the barn for my help. All 
the horses were <n the barn and they were all excited. Bert was in- 
side, walking among them as cool as he had been hot five minutes 
before. Johnnte was trying to keep them all in till Bert had those 
he needed. I was to help her. It was really a simple matter if you 
did not further excite the horses by getting excited yourself, but as 
Johnnie’s assistant I soon lost all confidence in myself. She stood 
directly behind me with a five pronged manure fork in her hands. 
A horse had but to blink an eyelash and she would valiantly yell, 
“Whoa!” If she had kept her distance it would not have been so 
bad, but with every yell — and there were several — she made a forward 
lunge with the fork, gradually coming nearer all the time. The 
more I edged from her the nearer I got to the horses, which were likely 
to dash out any moment and impale me on her fork. It was an un- 
comfortable moment, and I was never nearer to making the fatal 
mistake of telling a woman to keep away and mind her own business 
than during that exciting quarter of an hour. 

* * * 

Johnnie, as you may or may not have gathered, was Bert’s wife, 
and had been so for seventeen years. This long partnership had 
not brought that complete understanding of her spouse so necessary 
to domestic harmony. It was obvious that she never knew when Bert 
was teasing. The first time I realized this was in the spring shortly 
after I had arrived. Bert had hitched the team to the “democrat” 
(a light fourwheeled wagonette affair) and was just about to start 
when Johnnie called, “Where va’ going’ ?” 

“I’m just again* over t’llarper’s to cuddle Mary a bit,” answered 
Bert derisively. 

“You leave that there fat hulking hussie alone or you’ll hear about 
it, I’ll tell the world”, spluttered his wife. 

Harper’s was five miles away and as it was then eleven o’clock, 
it was very unlikely that Bert would be back before one. He had not 
been gone half an hour, however, before Johnnie began to look 
anxiously along the trail for signs of her returning spouse. The 
following hour was one of lively interest for me, for Johnnie, like 
many another prairie wife, had developed the habit of thinking aloud. 

“Wonder where he is now .... what the divil did he want to go 
off like that for ... . well, he ought to be in sight now ...” 

In the meantime 1 was trying to make a bookshelf out of an 
orange box. We were thirty miles from the railroad, just where the 
prairie merges into the rolling bush country bordering the northern 
Saskatchewan river. Our furniture and domestic comforts were few, 
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and so each box or packing case was carefully preserved for future 
use. The top shelf was finished when Johnnie, realizing that she 
had been thinking aloud, turned to me and said : 

“Ya’ know, preacher, there’s one thing about me, I ain’t a bit 
jealous”. «■ 

“No?” I rather gasped. 

“No, l ain’t a bit jealous o’ Bert, ’cos l know he wouldn’t kiss 
any other woman but me”. 

And then she added under her breath, “Land’s sakes, but I’d give 
him Hell if he did”. 

Jealous? Of course not. Merely solicitous for the safety of 
her spouse on his journey. That was why she kept gazing out of 
the window, muttering under her breath, only once every seven 
minutes and fifteen seconds by the clock. The best part of it all 
was that Bert, in the presence of other girls or women, was as shy 
and uncomfortable as a boy visiting his sister’s boarding school. 

* * * 

I spoke of the scarcity of furniture. It was scarce, for all the 
money from their one good crop in seventeen years had been put 
into a dainty hip-roof cottage on a cement foundation. Dainty? 
After a thirty-mile drive past, unpainted or sod shacks, it was a sight 
for sore eyes to come round a bend in the trail and from the top of a 
slight rise to see this green and white lumber cottage. It was 
really so tastefully painted. 1 did it myself. That was the outside. 
It was the inside which gave you the impression of hard times. In 
a frame house the skeleton is on the inside and there arc several 
things you can do to cover it up. The best is to lath and plaster it. 
Another is to board it up with half-inch lumber, with building paper 
in between the boards and the studding; then you can paper the 
boards. But, whatever you do, never in any circumstances nail 
up building paper only from upright to upright. The first day it 
looks all right. The second day it begins to sag. Within a week it 
is torn in several places and dust collects and discolours it. Then 
some day an arithmetician, unable to “iigger in his head”, will turn 
to the handy building paper to make an estimate of the crop or the 
next wheat-pool payment, and soon your wall will be covered with 
ungainly figures. No, never allow yourself to put up building paper 
only. Even without anything it is not impossible to preserve a 
shabby gentility, but broken building paper speaks more eloquently 
than anything of hard times and empty purses. 

There were two rooms downstairs and two up. Did I say two 
upstairs? That is a mistake. There was one room upstairs, divided 
by a piece of muslin so faded and thin that it was false modesty to 
have it there. It reminded me of the miser who was asked by the 
deaconess for decency’s sake to put his boys and girls in different 
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bedrooms. Some time later when she called she found wire-netting 
across the room. As the old man explained, he had them in different 
rooms, but could still economize on the candles. 

Downstairs in the parlour were three articles of furniture — a large 
cabinet gramophone, a square grand piano which had seen its best 
days when Nojih’s wife used it to play the animal chorus, and a 
“lunge” or settee. 

It was on this “lunge” that I laid my weary bones each night and 
picked them up more weary still each morning. There were several 
hindrances to comfort. First, as Johnnie and Bert had to come 
through this room to go upstairs to bed, 1 was always the last to 
bed and sometimes the first up. Then again, the lunge itself was 
an instrument of torture which would have rejoiced the heart of a 
Spanish Inquisitor. To make the bed you pulled out a sliding ex- 
tension and laid a horse-blanket on top. That left three mountains 
and two valleys. Neither valley was large enough for a whole person ; 
consequently you spent the night on hill and dale, mostly on hill. 
A salt bag stuffed with straw served as a pillow, and two more horse- 
blankets served as sheets, blankets, and eiderdown combined. Was 
it any wonder that I never got more than ten hours’ sleep each night? 

More interesting is the piano. Johnnie has ambitions. In fact 
she is a social climber and it is the piano she uses as her ladder. 
True, she slips on the rungs now and again, but this she calls 
“practisin’ ”. She rarely forgets this while 1 am around, though 
she makes such little progress that 1 suspect she is only keeping up 
appearances. I assure you I don’t encourage it. 

The piano has a history, but only the last hundred and fifty years 
of this are known. Before Johnnie won it in a raffle it had been in 
the school-house. Then the trustees bought an organ, and not 
finding anyone who would take the piano lor nothing they raffled 
it off at a dollar a ticket. It was a proud day for Johnnie when she 
drew it home four miles on the stone boat. There wasn’t another 
piano for twelve miles around with a better tone, she said. This was 
quite true. There wasn’t another piano! “Yes, it had a beautiful 
tone”, she said, but it needed “toonin". With only one piano in 
the district there was naturally a dearth of tuners, but Bill Briggs 
was a wonderful hand with a violin, maybe he could do the piano. 
Bill was approached and promised to have a “stab at it". He came 
to supper, armed with a plough-wrench and pliers, and set to work. 
Evidently it was rather more complicated than he had anticipated. 
At any rate the result was strangely disconcerting. The final result 
was that every black note was tuned to the pitch of the preceding 
white one 1 The result of trying to run up the scale then was like 
climbing a ladder in which every odd rung was missing, but without 
being able to see this beforehand. But it made no difference with 
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Johnnie. She noticed nothing wrong, and always asked visitors to 
play a “toon”. When she practised Bert and I used to go to the 
barn to sit among the cattle till all was clear. 

Then one day a real tuner came. He had a Ford and went round 
the country for just such people as us. Without seeing the piano 
he agreed to tune and repair it for fifteen dollars, and he earned every 
cent of it. In that old Ford he had enough repairs for a dozen 
ordinary pianos, but he hadn’t enough for Johnnie’s. The wood 
holding the tuning keys was rotten and would not keep the string 
taut. Each one was taken out and wrapped in emery cloth. Mice 
had eaten away the dampers, and when the supply of felt ran out 
he cut up an old rabbit-skin glove and used that. Just before supper 
of the second day he finished tired out. After supper, however, he 
brightened up considerably, and sitting down on the soap-box piano 
stool he began to play. It was a night I shall never forget. 

Perhaps the piano was tinny and weak in volume, perhaps he did 
not play the best music, perhaps he made many mistakes, but we 
did not notice it. It may have been the sweetness of what is really 
brackish water to the parched traveller, but for us it was a spirit of 
the wind carrying us all over the world in a moment of time on the 
wings of music. Now it was the swell of the ocean, now the storm 
in the valley. From there we went to “The Old Kent Road”, 
shortly afterwards declaring that “My Curl’s a Yorkshire Curl”. 
“Annie Laurie” and “The Braes o’ bonnie Doon” we visited. College 
songs, love songs, sentimental ballads, and music-hall hits of thirty 
years ago. Give the title, hum a few lines, and that man would play. 
He played “The Trumpeter” and we heard him “Calling ’em home. 
Come home, come home”. He played parts of “William Tell”, and 
Bert was absolutely lost in it. I saw him edging further and further 
forward in his chair as if on horse-back, his fingers formed to hold 
the lines. 1 was going to chaff him about if when I was amazed to 
find my own body working to the rhythm of the saddle. Sometimes 
when not moved as he was by “William Tell” 1 thought I saw him 
smiling a little cynically. It was not till half past twelve that Satur- 
day night that he drew the recital to a close by asking me if I should 
have “enough puff left to preach tomorrer”. Then I knew that no 
one had enjoyed it all more than lie. 

That was the parlour. In the kitchen the only interesting article 
of furniture was the stove. Even there there was nothing likely to 
strike you except the oven door, which opened downwards. It 
would strike you whenever you accidently kicked away the stick 
which served to hold it in place instead of the broken hinges. It 
was that door which saved us all. 

My first two weeks of boarding there were very painful ones. It 
was quite evident that we were all on our best behaviour. Our real 
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selves were hidden behind a mask of unnatural politeness. In other 
words we were all playing the hypocrite. 

It was early in May and heavy rains often kept us indoors. On 
just such a day we were all in the kitchen. Johnnie was cooking, 
Bert was peacrfully smoking Old Port and 1 was deep in the ex- 
citing stories of Baton’s Catalogue. I had passed through the toy 
department and had come upon that of musical instruments. This 
section absorbed and puzzled me. As 1 tried to decide whether a 
Jew’s Harp, a Banjo, or a Saxaphonc would furnish the best medium 
for developing the hitherto latent genius of Beethoven I knew to 
be slumbering within me, I was rudely brought to earth by a loud 
crash. The oven door had dropped on Johnnie’s toes with disastrous 
results to the cooking and still worse effects on her temper. I looked 
sympathetic, if that be possible when you are trying not to laugh. 
Bert grinned and Johnnie bit her lip. 

“Gee, Johnnie”, laughed Bert happily, ‘‘you’re getting mighty 
self-controlled”. 

‘‘Wha’ d’ya’ mean?” demanded the irritated woman. 

“Well it’s funny not to hear va’ cussin’ an’ swearin’ now that 
the preacher's come to stay here”. 

1 gasped inwardly and waited with bated breath. 

“1 don’t never cuss an’ swear 

“Gam, course ya’ do. It’s only ’cos Slim’s here that ya’ don’t”. 
Tears of pain and vexation gathered in Johnnie’s eyes as she burnt 
her lingers on the stove plate and answered : 

“1 don’t never cuss an’ swear an’ you know it”. 

“You know damn’ well you do”, jeered Bert. 

“You know damn’ well l don’t”, retorted the wrathful Johnnie 
with more emphasis than conviction. 

1 tried to look as if I were not there, and, failing lamentably, I 
tried to look appropriately shocked. It was no use and to Bert’s 
delight and Johnnie’s infinite relief 1 laughed till my sides ached. 
That cleared the air. From then on we were our real selves. 

Those were wonderful days. It seemed as if the dreams of boy- 
hood were being realized. Here were horses to ride and round up. 
Here were real live Indians, though we saw little enough ot them; 
here were “honest to goodness” cowboys and I was riding the same 
horses as they. Here were pioneers in a new and as yet uncivilized 
part of the country, gradually making headway against the untamed 
prairie. Many a fantastic romance have I woven in my sentimental 
brain as I rode along these trails on a sturdy cayuse, and many a 
marvellous deed of heroism have I wrought. Even yet I can still 
revel in such foolish day-dreams. Yet, yet, what 1 remember with 
greatest gratitude and affection is the friendship of this lonely couple. 
It is not Bert and Johnnie in the weak or amusing sides of their 
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characters so much as Bert and Johnnie two fellow-travellers on 
this journey through life that I remember. Superficially there were 
many differences between us, but, in the true view of things, we 
were just three comrades on the road. 

What if they were rough and ready, if Bert’s language would 
sour milk at twenty yards, if he did once ask for the “God damned 
Preacher” and if he only came to church once in the summer ; did 
he not insist on buying me a pair of boots for what little help I had 
given, and, what is far more important, did he not stand by me as a 
friend through thick and thin ? 

Supposing Johnnie did make a weekly batch of sour loaves and 
serve tough eggs, sour potatoes, and fat bacon three times a 
day seven days a week, did she not also send me a pair of socks at 
Christmas out of hard earned money ? And even though she wrote 
a scrawly hand and addressed the parcel not to the United but to 
the Untied Theological College, do you think there is a present I 
have ever received that I value more highly than those gaudy socks 
I hardly dared to wear ? 

Bert and Johnnie, with all your lack of education and culture, 
with all your imperfections and naivete, 1 am proud for the world to 
know that you deign to count me as a friend. 

Clifford Knowles. 



THE VALUE OF FACTS. 

A friend .of mine, in talking to a ministerial colleague, praised Dr. 
Rackham’s commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. He asked his 
colleague, as ai\ example of its varied information, if he knew how 
many persons were mentioned in Acts. He did not. “Two hundred 
and forty-two”, said my friend. Then came the reply, “Is that a 
valuable fact?” “I liked that”, said my friend in telling me; “it 
showed that he has got his head screwed on”. I admit that it was 
a good debating point. It came pat and was an adroit escape. But 
does the argument hold good ? Is it valid ? I doubt it. 

It reminds me of a famous story. Dr. Tucker, at one time Dean 
of Gloucester, observed in the hearing of Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
a pin-maker was a more useful and valuable member of society than 
Raphael. 

“That”, retorted Reynolds, “is an observation of a very narrow 
mind — a mind that is confined to the mere object of commerce, that 
sees with a microscopic eye but a part of the great machine of the 
economy of life, and thinks that small part which he sees to be the 
whole. Commerce is the means, not the end, of happiness or pleasure; 
the end is rational enjoyment bv means of the arts and sciences”. 
Those words arc too severe to be strictly applied to the present 
ease; but the principle is the same. Can any fact be totally value- 
less? Carlyle, criticizing one of Miss Martineau’s American books, 
said that the way Daniel Webster used to stand before the fire with 
his hands in his pockets, was worth all the politics, philosophy, 
political economy, and sociology to be found in her writings. In 
quoting this, Mr. Birrcll adds, “Give him (Carlyle) a fact, and he 
loads you with thanks ; propound a theory, you wore rewarded with 
the most vivid abuse”. 1 am on the side of Carlyle in this matter, 
and count facts as things of value. Dr. Glover tells of a man, busy 
with some labour problem, of whom it was said that he was working 
out the problem in theory, “unclouded by a single fact”; that sort 
of theory has no value. 

Lei us test the case in dispute by a series of examples. 

(1) It has been calculated that there are in the Bible 31,10!? 
verses. From the preaching point of view this is a fact of no value, 
for a man will be neither better nor worse for knowing it or for not 
knowing it. But its value is this, e.g., that it dissipates my vague 
notion that there are far more verses ; it makes my knowledge more 
definite. 

(2) A minister met a youth who had begun to teach in the Sunday 
School. The minister asked him how many Gospels there were. 
“Fight”, said the youth. Would he mention one of the Epistles? 
“ Matthew ”, was the reply. Did Christ live before Isaiah or after 
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him ? The youth did not know. If the youth had been adroit, he 
would have said, “Are these valuable facts?”, and thus hidden his 
ignorance of the Bible and his lack of diligence. These facts are of 
no value for saving souls; but a man who is saving his soul will 
know them. * 

(3) It is said there are students in Germany who { will devote their 
time to counting the “Ands” in a book of the Bible. “Is that a 
valuable fact?” At first one is inclined to think not. But pause 
over it a moment. I would like to know, e.g., how many times 
“And” is used in each of the Synoptic Gospels — why ? Because (as 
I imagine) it would make more manifest the artless inartificial 
character of Mark (Look, e.g., at the 15th chapter : nearly every 
sentence begins with “And”, and the chapter is like one long sen- 
tence). That is to say, this accumulation of little facts would reveal 
a big and important fact. 

(4) Jesus speaks of God as Father — how often ? In Mark 5 times, 
r in Luke 17 times, in Matthew 45 times, and in John 90 times. “Is 

that a valuable fact?” Yes, especially when it is remembered that 
in the Psalms God is never so spoken of. Comparison makes the 
fact valuable. 

(5) Dr. Anderson Scott says 1 , “It must be acknowledged that 
Jesus is reported as saying very little about sin under that name. It 
is indeed rather startling to discover that he uses the word (sin) only 
three times in Mark, five times in Matthew, and six times in Luke, 
or, cancelling out the parallels, only seven times in all, and on only 
three occasions”. Is that a valuable fact? Most decidedly, although 
its substance is arithmetical. Even arithmetic discovers truth. 

(ti) Two hundred and forty-two persons are mentioned in Acts. 
Is that a valuable fact? Not for the purposes of preaching; but is 
this to be the only measure of value? That Dr. Rackham counted 
these persons shows what a keen and finished interest he took in his 
task; and because of this, he turned one’s vague ideas into a bit of 
definite and handy knowledge. I had thought of Acts as a 
picturesque and populous book — that was my theory. Then my 
friend asks me how many persons are mentioned in it. After hum- 
ming and hailing for a while, I bravely venture the guess that there 
arc perhaps eighty or ninety— a further definition of my theory. But 
Dr. Rackham thickens my thin theory into S24‘2 people, i.c., more 
people than many a minister had in his church last Sunday. What 
a congregation it would be ! It is valuable to realize this. It im- 
parts substance to the adjective “populous” ; it makes Acts far more 
lively and interesting; and all that is supremely worth while. The 
fact is valuable not merely for its own contents, but for what it 
represents and produces. 

1 New Testament Ethics, p. 27. 
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All facts are valuable for some purpose. The one drawback is 
that we are sometimes too busy or too lazy to make use of them. It 
was recently stated that there are six times more poultry than human 
beings in Canada. That fact, no doubt, has some value, if only we 
knew how to usA it. Were a man to tell me how many oak trees 
and chestnut tr^es grow in England I should be interested, and 
especially if he were to make a comparison with other European 
countries. Preachers should cherish a passion lor facts as a correc- 
tive for their alleged faults. Theories without facts are of little value. 
Or, to paraphrase a famous saying, the fact without the theory is 
dumb, but the theory without the fact is empty. And what good is 
emptiness ? 

Arthur Wakei.in. 


SCROOHY. 

Respectfully dedicated to “Dum-Dum” of Punch who claims to perpetuate 
by his verses the name of the village of Scroohy, otherwise doomed to 
speedy oblivion now that the trains no longer stop there. 

Scroohy, the famous, once the nest 
Whence issued Pilgrim Fathers, 

Robinson, Brewster and the rest, 

Thy fame, one sadly gathers. 

Has fallen into dim decline 
Encourag’d bv the railway line. 

Yet liv’sl thou in pcrpcluiim 
(O lempora, <> mores V) 

Shrin’d in the verses of Dum-Dum, 

And takest on new glories. 

Sic fiord Maro, ul opinor. 

Thanks to the struggles of Smith minor. 

X vrt t wiki, M ICKI.EM. 



DEVELOPMENTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 

This Section of our Journal aims at chronicling not only developments 
in theological thought and in ecclesiastical organization i, but also practical 
experiments in all branches of religious life and service. 

Often when successful attempts have been made to solve some problem 
in one part of the country, the rest of the Churches remain ignorant, and we 
trust that these pages will not only serve as a clearing-house of ideas and a 
record of changing emphasis, but also broadcast valuable information of 
progress in Church and denominational life. 

Our representatives in the Colonies and the United States will from time 
to time contribute accounts of similar movements. The Editor will be glad 
to consider brief articles serving this purpose. 


THE WORKING MAN’S CRITICISM OF THE 

CHURCHES. 

It has been my privilege to hold informal conferences with various 
groups of working men, in the hope of breaking down their prejudice 
against the Churches. We shall never solve the problem of their 
alienation and hostility until we explore their minds and grasp their 
points of view. During the meetings the men explained their attitude 
by a variety of reasons, which 1 have classified. 

The Indifference of the Churches to the Material Well-being of the 

Masses. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the intensity of the feeling of 
disappointment voiced by the men through the failure or refusal of 
the Churches to champion the cause of the common people in their 
economic and political aspirations and plans. They are certain in 
their own minds that Socialism is the true social expression of the 
ethic of Jesus. It is a constant puzzle to them how a real Christian 
can he anything other than a Socialist, in marked contrast to His 
Holiness the Pope, who recently declared that no Socialist can be a 
Christian. They arc fully persuaded that the competitive system is 
anti-Christian and accursed, the main cause of tyranny, greed, class- 
hate and class-war, wage-slavery, poverty, and destitution. They 
assert that in a real Christian social order the glaring contrasts in 
circumstances and privileges, characteristic of .our present condition, 
could not possibly exist. They boldly charge the Churches with an 
anti-Labour bias, with being the bulwark of the established order and 
a drag on the wheels of democratic progress, and with little or no 
desire for the economic betterment of the masses. There is no need 
for me to labour this point. In the judgment of the men political 
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and economic differences are responsible to a very great extent for the 
gulf that separates the masses from the Churches. I noticed in the 
groups, what I have observed so often outside them, that the more 
earnest and intelligent the worker, the more actively engaged in local 
Trade Unionism and Labour politics, the more pronounced his dis- 
appointment with and antagonism to the Churches. 

The Failure of the Churches in the last War. 

One naturally expected the men to refer to the attitude of the 
Churches in the War, for the simple reason that they had donned 
the King’s uniform and done their bit. Some of them frankly con- 
fessed that they would never have gone of their own accord, that they 
hated the whole business, and that they bitterly resented the lire- 
cating nationalism and war-enthusiasm of some prominent members 
of the Churches, above military age, or in sheltered posts. 

It was plain that the men believe that the Churches let them down 
badly, and let themselves down even worse. As one of the men put 
it, “The Church gave itself a knock-out blow during the War”. 
Evidently they find it exceedingly difficult to acquit the Church of in- 
consistency. One group put it : 

The Christian Churches, up to 191 1, were always preaching, “Thou 
shalt not kill !” After August, 1911, they were always preaching, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that lie lay down his life for his 
friends”, which being interpreted meant, “Go and kill as many Ger- 
mans as you possibly can !” Somehow they don’t square. 

They are bewildered also by the fact that the Christians in enemy 
nations were praying for victory, and claiming, as we did, a monopoly 
of the Divine favour and protection. They are bewildered by this 
schism in the Body of Christ, and this nationalizing of Almighty 
God. 

Their criticism is not simply directed to the fact that war involves 
the taking of human life. They see in war the lie direct given to all 
that the Church teaches with respect to the standards of human con- 
duct. War, with its lying propaganda, its worship of brute force 
and courage, its fostering of national pride, hate, and vengeance, its 
loosening of the moral restraints of civilized life, its lawlessness, its 
practical denial of the Sermon on the Mount : how on earth can the 
Church ever support such an anti-Christian method of dealing with 
international disputes ? 

These men, who went through the War, speak as men who have 
been through Hell, and know what it is to be poisoned by its fumes 
and scorched by its flames. One is not surprised that they charge 
the Church, frankly and contemptuously, with grave inconsistency. 
It is their settled judgment that the Church betrayed its trust, denied 
its Lord, and crucified Christ aueali in the sufferings of the common 
people. 
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The Bad History of the Church in Practical Affairs. 

It was delightful to find out that two of the group were well-versed 
in social history. The consequence was that they asserted that the 
Church has a bad history with regard to the practical needs of the 
poor and oppressed. They knew all about the iniquitous practices 
of the Industrial Revolution and the indifference of the Churches in 
the face of the terrible exploitation of women and children of tender 
years for the sheer lust for gold. They knew that the Church had not 
only tolerated the institution of slavery, but defended it up to the 
last ditch. They were aware that the Church had joined hands with 
the landlord and tenant-farmer in the days of the Anti-Corn Law 
struggle, regardless of the sufferings of the poor. They asserted that 
the Church took the wrong side, as usual, in the General Strike, and 
so on. 

Discussion revealed that the men believe that the Church has been 
so pre-occupied with theological problems as to be blind to practical 
affairs and the need for social reforms. They believe that if the 
Church had devoted the time and thought and energy to the task of 
applying the teaching of Jesus to the solution of the practical problems 
of life that it has given to the consideration of the nature of Christ’s 
Person and other theological problems, the condition of humanity 
would be very much better in every respect than it is to-day. 'Phis 
concentration on theology and indifference to practical problems of 
human need means that the Church has a bad history as far as the 
service of the common people is concerned. 'I'his made me think 
furiously and long. 

Class Distinctions. 

Class distinctions create a real difficulty in the minds of many. 
I was told that working folk light shy of fellowship with those who 
regard themselves as their social superiors. They object to being 
patronized by well-meaning people of a higher social class. They 
have a rooted antipathy to all forms of snobbery, and especially to the 
arrogance of some of the rich. They have no wish to worship with 
people who “cut them dead” on the street, or even refuse to speak 
with them on the church premises. 

You parsons preach brotherly love, and say that all men are equal 
in the sight of God ; but nowhere are we made to feel that we belong 
to a lower order more than when we go to church, unless it happens 
to be a working-class church entirely. 

We prefer to go to the working men’s club. We are all equal 
there. Nobody patronizes us. Nobody snubs us. There we find a 
real human fellowship, and feel quite at home. 

We are under our “bosses” six days a week, and are made to feel 
that we are “under”. Thank God Sunday is our own day.. Wc keep 
away from the churches, where our “bosses” are, just to feel that 
we are absolutely free. 
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These are three examples of the reasons given to me by different 
people outside the group. I quote them to show that class distinc- 
tions, and differences of economic status, evidently do count with 
some people. There are churches where the ruling power is the local 
manufacturer, or .the big employer of labour. He is often enough a 
decent sort of a man. Sometimes he is otherwise. A minister told 
me that the “big'man” of his church summed up the situation thus : 

Only a very few of my employees come to our church. I am fully 
aware that the few who come are toadies, trying to please me in the 
hope of getting something. The better sort all keep away. Why? 

It would require a deal of courage on that minister’s part to tell him 
why. Men will not be “bossed” in church, and 1 for one, admire- 
them for it. 

The Newspaper Exposure of Religion. 

During the series of group-meetings l was informed that the 
Church has lost its authority. It is in the air, for science has taken 
its legs from under it. The Bible has been shown to be inaccurate, its 
history dissolved into folk-lore and myth and poetry. Jesus was only 
a man, the best of men it is true, but a man only. 

The working man has read in the papers all about the scientific 
exposure of the falsity of the fundamental Christian beliefs, and while 
he, in common with most people, is very dubious about the truth 
of the Bible, he is very credulous with respect to what is slated by 
the press. The daily papers have informed him that our leading 
thinkers — save the mark ! — have discovered that the Christian Faith 
is based on ignorance and superstition. So he knows that our 
dogmas are discredited, and that the miracles of Holy Writ, except- 
ing some of the miracles of healing, never occurred. Sir Oliver 
Lodge has told him not to worry about his sins, but he had already 
ceased worrying about them. Bernard Shaw has laughed the idea 
of personal immortality out of court : if Bernard Shaw is terrified of 
being Shaw for ever, there is every reason why the ordinary man 
should disbelieve such a doctrine. Sir Arthur Keith has solemnly 
suggested that death is the end of us all; so that matter is settled. 
Bertrand Russell has impressed him with the fact that there is no 
God, and that the wisest thing to do is to make the best of this 
world’s pleasures; “so let us eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die”. Popular novelists have written articles making confessions 
about their religious beliefs, thus making much ado about nothing, 
for in the majority of cases “nothing” is the best equivalent for their 
religion. 

The working man, in common with people of other classes, is the 
victim of the sensational and popular press. There is something very 
naive and pathetic in the alternative that presents itself in the minds 
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of so many working men. For them, the Bible must either be true, 
altogether true, or it is false. If science teaches that the first two 
chapters of Genesis are not literally true accounts of the Creation, 
then the Bible has been shown to be false, and religion is based on 
a lie. The inherent fundamentalism in the working man’s mind 
presents us with a problem which only a patient ancf sustained process 
of enlightenment can ever hope to solve. It is the legacy of the 
bibliolatry of the Reformation. 

The Rivalry of the Working Men’s Clubs. 

The members of our group emphasized the fact that the outsider is 
not at a loose end on Sundays. The working man is not sitting on 
his doorstep, longing for an escape from boredom, yearning for some 
place to go to, in order to be happy. He is already attached to an 
institution which caters for him in a most satisfactory way. When we 
talk of .attaching the outsider to the churches, we must understand 
that it will be necessary to detach him from a rival institution which 
he quite frequently refers to as his “church”. It is the place he goes 
to on Sundays. Mr. R. S. Chapman, speaking before the Royal 
Commission on Licensing on behalf of the Working Men’s Club 
and Institute Union, indicated the strength of this attachment of the 
worker to his club, in these words: “It is difficult to convey to the 
Commission the intense devotion of members to their club.” He also 
testified that the attendance is largest on Saturday evenings and 
Sundays. It is worth noticing that he put in a plea for the sale of 
intoxicants in clubs at 11 a.m. on Sundays. When we remember 
that there arc over 900,000 members in this particular Union alone, the 
grip of the rival institution is manifest. 

There are clubs and clubs. Some of them are simply boozing 
places. Others are held in line premises, costing as much as £20,000, 
well organized, properly managed, with real regard for decency of 
conduct. A tew show an active interest in educational work, espec- 
ially in Durham. It is beyond all dispute that clubs of the best type 
are an immense improvement upon the “pub”, and that their mem- 
bers are deeply attached to them, and regard them with great pride. 
It is going to be no easy matter to detach the men from their clubs 
on Sundays and attach them to the Churches. 

It is helpful to contrast the two institutions from the worker’s 
point of view. It is not our point of view, but we must look at things 
through his eyes, if we wish to understand him. 

Working men find in their clubs good fellowship, entertainment, 
and drink. They tell us that they also enjoy the sense of freedom. 
They wish to be free from every sort of patronage, clerical and lay, 
and to paddle their own canoe. Wage-slaves six days a week, they 
demand freedom on Sundays. They say that there is more real 
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fellowship in club life than in the churches, and freedom from all 
forms of snobbery. They speak contemptuously of the arrogance of 
our rich folk, of the patronizing airs of those in higher social circles 
than their own, and the aloofness of our cultured members, not ex- 
cluding the parspn. They contrast the expensiveness of Church 
membership witlj the cheapness and benefits of club membership. 
The club charge is usually about 4s. a year for membership, usually 
returned in the form of free tickets for drinks. They enjoy the benefits 
of coal-clubs ; billiards and other indoor games are cheap, and there 
are sickness benefits, and excellent convalescent homes such as that at 
Pegwell Bay. There is great generosity shown to any member in 
serious trouble. There are good concerts for a nominal charge. And 
there are the facilities for drink. It may seem strange that one should 
put the club and the church into a state of rivalry, but it is true to 
fact to do so. The chief reason for so doing is the fact that the club 
flourishes on drink. Its financial stability and success is entirely 
due to the consumption of alcoholic liquors. The consequence is 
that club membership carries with it a stigma, in the opinion of our 
church members. 1 know that in many towns working men are 
divided into churchmen and clubmen, as if the division were into 
sheep and goats. The working man is either a churchman or a club- 
man. A comparatively few manage to be both, but not without 
qualms of conscience. 

We discussed the pull of the Club in our own little town, of about 
5,000 inhabitants. It has a membership of 7G0, fine premises, a very 
large bar-room, a large concert hall, a billiard room with three tables, 
a very tiny reading room, a nice room where a young man can bring 
in his young lady for a chat and a drink, and several other rooms 
for games. It is well managed and well conducted. It has no finan- 
cial difficulties. It has no educational activities worth mentioning. 
During the last four years the bar receipts amounted to the sum of 
£27,GG0. It is noteworthy that the bar receipts show a decrease each 
year. This may be attributed to bad trade conditions and the pull of 
the local cinema, but also to the fact that the younger members are 
not drinking much, and some of them not drinking at all. The old 
steady drinkers regard these as disloyalists, who by their abstinence 
threaten the financial stability of the club. Our Ministers’ Fraternal, 
which includes the Vicar, has obtained permission to send its mem- 
bers to the bar-room for the purpose of giving a religious address 
once a month. We are given a very hearty welcome and a most 
attentive hearing. But we have not succeeded in getting a single 
one of the club devotees to attend our Sunday Services. 

It is the opinion of the group that men will not respond to our 
appeal, for they find in the Club freedom, warm fellowship, 
and the kind of entertainment they desire. This shows how 
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essential it is for us to seek contact with them, and endeavour to serve 
them, on their own ground. Not only did the members of our group 
give their own reasons for abstention, along the lines already indi- 
cated, but they explained the attitude of the less thoughtful and more 
ignorant type of working man. Some of the things that tell against 
the Church in the minds of such men may seem to us petty and 
trivial, yet we must take notice of them if we wish to deal properly 
with this difficult and complex problem. It really is essential for us 
to understand the ordinary working man’s point of view. 

The Cleavage of Culture. 

Our group was emphatic in its assertion that culture created a 
real difficulty in the mind of the ordinary man. He is even less happy 
in the presence of the better educated person than he is in the presence 
of the rich. lie is oppressed by the feeling of inferiority in know- 
ledge and power of expression, and fights shy of the individual who 
uses a language above his ken. It is the opinion of the group that 
the language of the pulpit is usually far too high-flown and technical. 
They declare that the preacher who wishes to attract working men into 
his church must speak in a simple, direct, and less sophisticated 
style. He must also avoid abstruse subjects, and deal with the 
ordinary problems of practical life. 

Obviously the only remedy for this lies in greater educational 
facilities for the children of the working class. 

The Conception of the Kill-Joy Church. 

Many of the working class still retain the idea that the Church 
stands for a sombre view of life and conduct. It represents certain 
repressive and narrowing ideas, which make life an altogether serious 
business and kill all joy, save the joy .of being numbered among the 
chosen and saved. It seems to them that religion was most certainly 
designed to make our pleasures less. They arc uncomfortably aware 
of the negative tone of the teaching and witness of the Church, and 
deaf to most of its positive notes. 

They will tell you that the trouble with the Church is that it 
teaches that everything pleasant, everything that the working man 
likes doing, is wrong. 

Wc want to be happy and to enjoy ourselves, but the Church wants 
to make us feel miserable. If we go to the club, and drink a glass 
or two of beer at the close of a hard day’s work, we are looked down 
upon, and regarded as sinners in the sight of God and man. If we 
put a bob on a horse just to have the thrill of a little flutter, we are 
wrong. If we organize a dance, to brighten up a dreary winter’s day, 
we are doing something that is immoral and wrong. If we spend an 
hour or two on our allotment on a Sunday, again we arc doing wrong. 
If we go for a chara ride to the sea-side on the Sabbath day, to enjoy 
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the country-side as we go along, and to drink in the tonic sea-air, it’s 
all sinful and wrong. If we go to the “talkies” more than once a 
week, we are wrong. Every blessed thing that we really enjoy doing 
is condemned by you Church folk. The only right thing to do, accord- 
ing to you, is to attend Church twice on Sundays, and a prayer- 
meeting duripg the week. It’s too “kill-joy” this religion of yours. 
The most active persons in the churches are narrow-minded, bigoted 
and censorious people. It’s the intolerance of your teetotallers that 
gives an extra flavour to our beer. 

Modern Travel Facilities. 

The wonderful facilities for Sunday travelling in the form of 
cheap excursions by road and rail increasingly tend to keep multi- 
tudes of working men and their families away from the churches. 
The ordinary working man, bored stiff by the conditions of machine 
labour, or the monotony of manual work, with his imagination fired 
by the “talkie”, finds in Sunday travel a delightful avenue for free- 
dom, adventure, variety, and pleasure. It enables him to get away 
from drab surroundings, and see “God’s own country”. He finds it 
a means of refreshment for body and mind. His one. week’s holiday 
in the year is often a “wash-out” through bad weather. These little 
Sunday breaks in the monotony of life make it good to be alive. The 
group pointed out the fact that several of the elect have yielded to 
the attraction of a Sunday trip to Blackpmd, and prophesied that 
many more of them will eventually summon up courage to do 
the same. 


The Heavy Cost of Church Membership. 

One was told that the question of the financial obligations of 
Church membership acted as a deterrent with many. The old free- 
will offering was being replaced in many churches by the "weekly 
envelope” system. This may be quite satisfactory for people with 
regular and large incomes, but it is no easy matter for a working 
man — often having to work “short-time,’ and perhaps having spells 
on the “dole” — to promise to contribute a certain sum regularly to 
the church funds. The working man thinks that his home needs 
ought to come first, and in these days his home often requires his 
all. Moreover, churches are constantly appealing for extra gifts 
for all sorts of outside causes. Then there are always tickets to buy 
for this concert, or tea, or social, and donations for bazaars, etc., so 
that the working man is perpetually being asked to put his hand 
into his pocket. It hurts his pride to have to refuse, but what can 
a man do when his pocket is practically empty ? Again, the working 
man believes that people should give as God hath blessed them, and 
they assert that the rich are not giving, relatively speaking, as much 
as the poor. In far too many churches the funds depend on Sales of 
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Work, Bazaars, concerts and socials, and the rich are not taxed as 
heavily by these things as the poor. Sometimes it seems to the work- 
ing man that the rich members are busily engaged in organizing 
ways and means of getting money out of him without contributing 
much themselves apart from their expenditure of time and energy. It 
is the opinion of many working men that if Church members gave 
in proportion to their means there would be no financial difficulties, 
and the working class would not be driven away by too many calls 
on its purse. 

It was pointed out by the men of the group that the worker is 
taxed for many other purposes, such as his contributions to the State 
schemes for old age pensions, sickness and unemployment benefits, 
Trade Unions, local charities, hospitals, etc. They asserted that there 
is very little margin left to meet the many calls that come through 
connexion with a place of worship. 

Charge of Inconsistency against Church Members. 

Our group was positive that the presence of some people in 
prominent positions in our churches kept many thoughtful working 
men away. Mr. S. is a deacon, but they know him for a hard task- 
master, a bullying foreman, a shady character, a money-grabber, a 
promotion-seeker, a hypocrite, and so on. They are not going to 
worship in the same church as such a man. It is curious to notice 
in this connexion that one unworthy official seems to exercise an 
expulsive power far stronger than the attractive power of a dozen 
righteous men. We are all familiar with these abstentions on per- 
sonal grounds. We find them chiefly in those churches where the 
men are invited to worship with their employers. 

This seems to be a very prevalent complaint against the churches. 
A friend of mine with several years’ experience of club debate among 
the shipyard apprentices in Southampton writes as follows : 

Everything is worked out from the point of view of the daily life 
in the yard. They argued from the next one in superiority to them. 
They were full of details as to the practices of the foremen, charge- 
hands, managers, supers, and proved to their own satisfaction that 
none of these gave a square deal. Ulterior motives predominated par- 
ticularly in those who professed church attendance. It all boiled 
down really to an attack on the sincerity of those who do attend 
church, especially those in office over them. 

The Dullness of the Ordinary Church Services. 

It came out that the working man complains that the Sunday ser- 
vices are usually dull affairs. The whole atmosphere is too solemn, 
and the effect is to bore him stiff or to make him feel miserable. He 
believes in having a good time and being happy, when he goes any- 
where. He has a good time at the club, the football match, the 
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“talkie”, the playhouse. Indeed he enjoys himself wherever he 
, goes, except when he puts in an attendance at church, which he may 
do once in a way. Whenever he does so, he registers a silent vow 
not to go again for a long time. The whole business is a great strain, 
and its effect uppn him is similar to that of a funeral upon a village 
undertaker and f his satellites, who hasten to recover their spirits in 
the village inn as soon as their depressing job is over. The remedy 
they prescribe is that of brightening up the services. Let the hymns 
be sung to tunes that go with a swing and a lively chorus. It doesn’t 
matter what the words are about. They like a good sing when they 
go to church. Let the sermons be topical and short. They do not 
want to listen to dry discourses. Nor do they want sermons that 
make them feel they are miserable sinners in need of forgiveness, or 
condemn them for drinking a glass of beer, or doing a little gambling, 
and such like things. If the preacher wants to preach about sins, 
then they can really enjoy a sermonic onslaught on the sins of society, 
the idleness and luxurious living of the rich, the rottenness of the 
present social and economic order, the callous conduct of the capital- 
ist, and such like themes, which they find very thrilling and palatable. 
And 

lot the preacher look them in the face, and get the stuff straight off his 
chest in simple words, instead of reading it out of a hook as it were; 
and let him put in a joke or two, just to raise a smile or a laugh, to 
relieve the tension, and make them feel that they are really having a 
good time. 

The blunt truth is that the demand of the working man is to be 
entertained in church rather than edified, amused rather than ex- 
horted, pleased rather than provoked to self-examination and amend- 
ment of life. Sister Dora loved to worship in a certain church in 
Wedncsbury because the Vicar preached in such a way as to make 
her feel very uncomfortable about her spiritual condition and her 
manner of life. The ordinary working man has a strong objection 
to being made to feel uncomfortable about himself, and keeps away 
from church lest he should be made to feel so. Is there not some- 
thing radically w r rong with the working man ? 

J. W. Jamks. 

THE EMPTY CHURCH— A PENALTY OF 
INTELLECTUAL INCOMPETENCE. 

The fact that the outward observances of religion are somewhat dis- 
credited does not mean that the essentially religious desire for some 
adequate direction, which will link our lives with the stars and give 
us an aim beyond the trivialities of every day, is dead. On the con- 
trary, it is very much alive. A great deal of what the moralist 
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reprobates as pleasure-seeking is really a fevered search for something 
to fill the void in life which has been left by the decay of authoritative 
direction ; and religion — even theological religion — is still one of the 
most attractive topics of public discussion. Someone has said that 
those who have been praying for a religious revival are actually living 
in the midst of one, but that because of the lack of ^motional scenes 
they do not recognize it for what it is. 

The failure of the Church is rightly ascribed to its inability to 
promulgate fearlessly any moral code consistent with the teachings 
of its Founder. Both on the side of private morality, exemplified 
by sex, and on that of public morality, exemplified by war, the 
Church’s testimony fails to carry conviction. In the latter case this 
failure is really a failure of courage; the Church preaches non- 
resistance in theory, and then when the practical test arises fails to 
follow to the bitter end the logic of her own teaching. 

All this is perfectly and lamentably true; as also is the natural 
consequence that ordinary people are unable to take seriously an in- 
stitution which continually compounds with its conscience and tries 
to make the best of both worlds. The implied accusation, which is 
made explicitly in the present article, is that the failure of the Church 
is really a failure of intellectual competence and courage. It is of 
no use pretending to have the secret of life everlasting — not only 
beyond the skies, but here and now — unless one has also the courage 
of relentless logic. It is of no use pretending to have power to solve 
all the riddles of human life when on most of the problems which 
distress mankind one is without chart or compass. 

At the time of the Reformation the Church was dethroned from 
her ancient position as the moral dictator of Christendom. She was 
dethroned, not simply because her ordinances stood in the way of 
men who wished to satisfy their greed for gain, though her declared 
principles did in fact occupy that position. Had that been her only 
handicap, she would have survived with her influence unimpaired. 
Since mankind is never friendly to greed in the abstract, and since 
the common man can always be roused against the cupidity of those 
who amass great riches, the Church might well have rallied all 
common humanity against the profiteer, and become the leader of 
an ideal civilization instead of the captive of a materialistic one. 

I he real trouble was that while preaching against usury, which 
she rightly considered to be wrong, she failed to distinguish between 
oppressive profit-taking and that new practice of lending at interest 
which made possible the aggregations of capital essential to the 
exploitation of new knowledge. Moreover, so uncertain was she in 
her own mind that even while she condemned usury with her mouth, 
and conceived the condemnation as applying also to legitimate 
commercial accommodation, her princes themselves borrowed at 
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interest. From lack of clear-headedness she became a blind leader 
of the blind, so that both she and her charge fell into a ditch, while 
men were unable to respect a priesthood which was neither lucid nor 
intellectually courageous. 

In the same, way, when in the course of last century biological 
science produced the great and vivifying conception of organic 
evolution, and set mankind between the vast perspectives of past 
and future, the Church could for years see nothing more in the new 
ideas save that they made nonsense of the Babylonian account of 
creation, which she was unable to distinguish from the reality of 
religion. Thus another great enlightenment found her in futile and 
muddle-headed opposition, fighting what was quite obviously a rear- 
guard action against men more intellectually competent and more 
clear-headed than her own leaders. She went down to defeat under 
the sledge-hammer blows of Huxley and the rapier thrusts of Samuel 
Butler. Now she has made her peace with evolution ; but it is the 
peace of the camp follower, if not of the captive. The essentials of 
her faith may actually be untouched — 1 think they are, so far as 
that particular discussion goes — but her reputation for leadership 
has suffered disastrously. 

In her treatment of almost any modern problem one may choose 
to cite, the Church still suffers from the same defect. She becomes 
the repository of conservatism, moving not with, but far behind, the 
times. Her contribution to the clash of Labour and Capital — 
perhaps the most world-shaking conflict of modern times — is almost 
nothing save a few banalities about living in peace. Of the vital 
issues of economics and finance which underlie that titanic struggle, 
her priesthood is childishly ignorant. To the problems which face 
the thoughtful and well-intentioned business man a doz.cn times a 
day she can make no contribution. The decalogue which is incor- 
porated in her service — the only categorical and detailed code to 
which she is committed — is ludicrously inadequate to present-day 
life. It is suited to a primitive agricultural community; but to most 
of our moral problems to-day it has nothing to say. It is as if one 
were to ask for a Bradshaw and be offered instead the uncertain 
itinerary of the Magi. 

One listens with growing amazement and apprehension to dis- 
cussions of marriage in assemblies of clergymen and ministers. It 
never seems to enter the heads of these reverend gentlemen that the 
world of to-day differs in any essential particular front the world of 
needless suffering and premature death in which took shape the 
neolithic conception of marriage which has been the accepted basis 
of sexual ethics for several thousand years. 

Malthus was a parson ; yet his successors of to-day would seem 
never to have heard of over-population or the Law of Diminishing 
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Returns. With all the industrial countries of the world in the grip 
of recurrent crises of unemployment, with all Central and Eastern 
Europe pre-occupied with the strife of town and country, of industry 
and agriculture — problems in which over-population is ah essential 
factor — these would-be leaders of mankind can still talk as though 
the only purpose of marriage were the production of Children. Mean- 
while, the practice of the world sweeps past them. r No doubt when 
it becomes painfully obvious that they themselves are resorting to 
birth control and using contraceptives, the Church will make another 
accommodation, as she has done with evolution and commercial 
interest ; but this is not leadership, and no sane person is going to 
look for direction to an institution which, like her earliest members, 
“follows a great way oiT”. 

The fact is, of course, that parsons are not trained for leadership 
at all. They are nurtured in a backward-looking tradition, not in 
forward-looking science. They know some of the things which have 
happened, and none of the things which are happening to-day. 
Modern religion needs to be adventurous, and the leaders of the 
Churcli offer nothing but a refuge — an ill-lit funkhole where the 
timorous may hide from all new and surprising and exciting things. 
The trouble is not that religion is dead, but that our ostensible 
religious leadership is pitifully feeble, incompetent, and uninspiring. 

We have perhaps little right to complain of these parsons. They 
are disappointing enough but we cannot reproach them on the 
ground that someone else is doing their job for them and doing it 
better. One of the great lessons of the Reformation, in its repudia- 
tion of the moral dictatorship of ecclesiastics, is just that such 
dictatorship is impossible. There is not, and indeed there cannot be 
in a world like this, any one institution which justly claims dictatorial 
authority over men’s moral lives. The world is too complex ; and it 
was just that growing complexity which destroyed the ancient 
autocratic priesthood to make way for the “priesthood of all be- 
lievers”. Man to-day must find his moral direction in many ways 
— in the growing leadership of science, in literature and art, in the 
moral intuitions of his own heart, and in the teachings of those great 
prophetic souls whose words are part of the unchanging treasure of 
humanity. 

We ought perhaps to forgive the Church her incompetence, since 
we are not conspicuously competent ourselves. It is her pretentious- 
ness, her claim to knowledge and authority which she does not and 
cannot possess, which we cannot forgive. 


Louis A. Fenn. 
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the administration of the communion 

SERVICE. 

There is a strict Affinity between all Things that are 
truly laudable and beautiful, from the highest Sentiment of 
the Soitl, to the most indifferent Gesture of the Rodv. 
t The Spectator, 25 August, 1712. 

I. 

I propose to put what I have to say in a personal form, because in a 
matter of this kind experience inevitably affects one’s judgment as 
to what is appropriate. 

One of the most powerful memories of my childhood is that of 
being a spectator at the Communion. In those days it was customary 
for the minister to invite non-communicants to take seats apart from 
the latter to witness the service. As a little boy I often, went 
with others of my family into the big end gallery of the church 
(Lewisham High Road, London) and watched the Communion 
celebration with an interest that sometimes became a real emotion. 
The area of the church was generally filled with communicants. 
The choirmaster and such other members of the choir as were also 
members of the Church had special seals allotted them near to the 
table. After they had taken their places there was quietness for a few 
moments, and then came the procession from the vestry of the twelve 
deacons and the minister, who was always robed with gown, cassock, 
and bands. The hymns were sung unaccompanied and the absence 
of organ music created on my mind the impression of something 
immediate and naked, in the approach to God. Scripture, or more 
often, a brief address relating the theme of the sermon in the pre- 
vious service to the holy Supper, the words of institution, and 
prayer followed the opening hymn, in much the same way as we 
practise now. But the outstanding feature of the service was the 
symbolic acts of eating and drinking, and here a difference emerges. 
What differentiated this part of the celebration from the present 
ritual was the beauty and solemnity which marked participation. 
My childish eyes were fascinated, as l think my man’s eyes would 
be still if the service remained as it was, by the appointments of the 
table — the many silver vessels drawing to themselves the half-lights 
of the church, whilst the contrast between the black gown of the 
minister, as he silently moved to and fro behind the table with its 
fair white linen, gave just that touch of austerity which the symbol- 
ism of the Supper should always include. Slowly, pew by pew, 
and with almost complete silence the great congregation partook of 
the bread and the wine. One after {mother they bowed in prayer. 
The servers were themselves served. Last of all, the minister partook 
and then the silence was complete. That hush seemed to shroud 
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possibilities of a heavenly intercourse. It set me dreaming and 
wondering what angels might be. In the stillness I remembered my 
sins, I thought upon Christ dying for me, I began to love Him then. 

So the service used to be — simple, chaste, beautiful, and infinitely 
suggestive. I never find it like that now, and the cause is not, I 
think, that I am self-deceived and have idealized v the past, for, as 
I said at the first, my memory here is powerful, but the cause is the 
change in our methods. 

Before discussing these I offer, with much respect for those who 
differ from me, some simple observations concerning the nature of 
a sacrament. Of course many material things are capable of a 
spiritual usage. But in Free Church worship there are only two 
services in which such things are thus employed — Baptism and the 
Supper. In each of these we use one or more material objects and 
perform definite acts. Each, therefore, has the nature of drama, 
and in drama it is essential that actions should be fitting. Anything 
that is ugly, grotesque, or petty, ruins a drama that is religious, 
because beauty is an attribute of God. In the pathetic drama of the 
Supper this is the more evident because of the silence with which we 
seek to encircle each act of participation. Any gaucherie, or 
slovenliness, anything which suggests triviality, anything which in 
itself is unlovely, negates, or diminishes, sacramental efficacy. 
Where poverty imposes the use of rude vessels there may be com- 
pensation through the very realization of material destitution thus 
made evident, and in other cases too it is not to be denied that the 
communicant, by shutting his eyes to the faultiness of the technique 
and by a resolute effort of his spirit, may attain at such a time to 
a real fellowship with his Lord. But if in this he succeeds it is in 
spite of the action of the service, rather than through it, and he could 
do the same in a prayer-meeting, or, indeed, perhaps by himself at 
home. Sacramental action which is not fitting and beautiful and 
appealing is of no value. That, at least, is a Free Church view of 
the matter. An Anglo-Catholic, or a Romary Catholic, could afford 
to be slovenly or clumsy, because he believes that the utterance of 
certain words by a properly appointed person brings the Divine 
Presence into the bread and the wine : there is a miracle effected 
which is independent of symbolism, poetry, or beauty. That is 
an intelligible position, although as the SJ8th of the Anglican 
Articles declares, it “overthroweth the nature of a sacrament”. Our 
Congregational position, on the other hand, is concerned with the 
Supper as a sacrament, and from this it follows that the way in 
which we communicate — the character of our gestures, the loveliness 
or unloveliness of the material apparatus we use — is of essential im- 
portance. If any one thinks that to do this and that, simply because 
our Lord said, Do this in remembrance of Me, is the whole of our 
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concern, he is in bondage to a legal conception of religion and really 
is not remembering his Lord but forgetting Him all the time. The 
more truly we remember Him, the more must we become impregnate 
and instinct with the sense of fittingness and of that marriage of the 
seen and the unseen which is the most outstanding feature of His 
uttered mind, i come to this — that in none of our services is form 
of such vital importance as in the Supper. 

How is it that the Communion yields so little to many of us? — 
for I am convinced that large numbers of our members feel as I do. 
What is it we have lost? I believe much has simply evaporated 
through decay of faith in Christ’s sacrifice on behalf of sinners. But 
that does not lie within the scope of the present article, which is con- 
cerned with administration rather than with doctrine. It is in 
administration we have lost. This has come about through the sub- 
stitution for the old beautiful chalices of a trivial and almost grotesque 
apparatus, an apparatus, too, which symbolically is quite wrong. 
It began with the objection to alcoholic wine. As long as we used 
wine such as, in Scripture language, maketh glad the heart of man, 
the possibility of contamination through the common cup was not 
very serious, and rightly-minded people who happened to be suffer- 
ing in their mouths passed (he cup untasted. But temperance 
people, no doubt, were justified in their objection. When the un- 
fermented wine was introduced a taint speedily became evident, the 
hygienic question grew pressing, and once that was publicly raised 
there was only one way of answering it. So we have come to the 
unbeautiful stacks of trays with minute cups, suggestive of the 
laboratory of a chemistry class, or, as one of our older ministers 
(an cx-Chairman of tlu; LInion, too) once expressed it — a doll’s tea- 
party. 1 he external beauty of the service which ought to be of 
value to us has gone. But there is worse than that. These multi- 
tudinous cups thrust upon us the iissiparous and over-individualized 
character of much of our Nonconformity. To partake of a common 
cup is to symbolize community ; to partake of individual cups sym- 
bolizes individualism. It was to set forth unity that the Early 
Church celebrated as it did. The cup of blessing which we bless is 
it not a communion (jcouWu) of the body of Christ (1 Cor. 10 16 )? 
That scripture has a very diminished relevancy for us now. When 
we could drink of a common cup there was a spiritual beauty in the 
act, because it harmonized so full)’ with a human instinct. How 
often has one seen a very little child at table thrust its crust to its 
mother’s mouth, or offer its cup, with some broken baby-speech, to 
its mother’s lips, that she might share the very same food it relished 
so much. No cleaner crust or cup would suit so well, just because 
it would not be the same. The Communion rite, as it was handed 
own to us, was essentially a child-like thing, based upon Oriental 
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habits of eating and drinking together. Our modernization of it is 
simply a profane thing, and there can be no wonder that to many 
it is not a help, but rather a challenge to our nature to .be spiritual 
without consecrating the external. Worst of all, these ugly stacks 
of cups suggest the very opposite thing to that which the service is 
intended to commemorate. The sacrifice of Christ was an utterly 
self-forgetting thing. Our individual cups are designed in the 
interests of self-protection. You cannot shew the Lord’s death by 
drinking out .of a vessel specially designed to save your body from 
disease. In the attempt you reach a confusion of ideas which 
obscures the whole object of the celebration. 

I suppose that it has been through the working of some secret 
feeling of a forfeited unity that in many of our churches participation 
has been made simultaneous — in a few instances even in respect to 
the bread, in many more in respect to the wine. I wonder whether 
others have the horrid feeling which is apt to invade myself at such 
a time that I am at a public banquet, toasting a popular man, and 
that I really ought to stand and drink. At its best a synchronism 
of this kind is a bad substitute for the common cup. It is a bustling 
attempt to say, “All one body we”. When we drank from a common 
cup we practised unity with one another in proper subordination to 
the more august reality of our personal oneness with Christ. Our 
new simultaneity, even when most effectively drilled, takes the hist 
vestige of homely beauty from the service, and unless I shut myself 
up to silent meditation, ignoring the procedure, as far as possible, an 
occasion which should be one of fruition becomes arid and irritating. 

II. 

What is to be done? Personally, I would gladly go back, taking 
all the risks, which I suspect have been magnified. But, of course, 
since few or none would accompany me, that is impossible. Tem- 
perance and hygiene utterly bar the way. Further, no artist has 
arisen to fashion for us any vessels of beauty, and even if one did 
the principle of the individual cup, as I have shewn, is wrong. What 
I suggest is something which will be considered drastic. Before I 
state it I must roughly premise the character and extent of our free- 
dom to reform. 

Unquestionably the Supper goes back to Apostolic times. Some 
would contend that our Lord Himself ordained it as a perpetual 
rite for His people. That is a contention which is open to great 
doubt. Whatever significance attaches to the words of institution, 
the genius of Christ’s Gospel was too impregnate with spiritual free- 
dom for Him to be likely to lay upon His Church any ritual obliga- 
tion whatsoever, and this, despite Malt. S28 19 , I believe applies to 
Baptism as well as to the Communion service. A communal 
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autonomy, guided by faith in God, is the key to all His teaching. I 
believe He left His Church quite free to work out its own life through 
the Holy Spirit given in His name. Two things follow from this 
position. In the first place, the Church is at liberty, if a spiritual 
convenience require it, to re-shape the Communion service according 
to modern experience. In the second place, in such re-shaping we 
should preserve the largest possible measure of continuity with the 
past, and of community with contemporary believers. In this matter 
Quakerism, unless based upon an inevitable conscientious objection, 
is an aberration both from the Church and from Christ. Therefore 
we cannot do without the service. 

Thus the problem before us calls for an expression of the 
Eucharist in a manner which avoids both unhygienic methods, on 
the one hand, and symbolically untrue methods, on the other. 

What, then, is the reality to be set forth ? It is surely the abiding 
reality of Love’s devoledness — the giving of the selfhood of Christ 
in uttermost loneliness and sorrow, that He might bear the sin of 
the world according to the will of God. This we both celebrate and 
receive. We do more than show that amazing death. We absorb 
it. And as we absorb it we grow into that Divine reality which is 
therein revealed. Just as the material food by which we are nourished 
becomes a part of our very life, so by our contemplation of, and faith 
in, the dying Christ we receive Christ and, becoming Christian, 
throw down the barriers which separated us from our fellows and 
henceforth are members of a new and super-terrestrial Body. 

Such is the fundamental truth which no Catholic would deny, 
although he might add to it things which Free Churchmen could 
not accept. Phis is the essential fact the historic Christian religion, 
as apart from its various backwaters and side streams — I. nitarian, 
Quaker, Christian Science, and the rest — , has always held. And 
this surely we are at liberty to express without being tied to the very 
form of the original Supper in the upper room, either as to the 
things done or the things said. To be explicit, the “ words of 
institution” — I use the phrase for convenience not as accepting its 
implication — need not fetter us. 

Would it not then be enough to observe the Communion in one 
kind only, as our Roman brethren do V That is my proposal. 

I suppose it will be objected that this is to renounce an important 
item in Protestant propaganda. Is that really to be decisive? The 
withholding of the cup from the laity originated in the twelfth cen- 
tury as a matter of convenience in connexion with the good custom 
of admitting children to the Eucharist. A child might spill the wine. 
Then experience suggested that others besides children could be 
clumsy. Hence it was deemed sufficient to give to the laity only the 
bread. Undoubtedly the sacerdotalists made capital out of this 
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question of convenience, and Communion in both kinds for the 
priesthood alone enhanced the dignity of the priest. But the free- 
dom of spirit shown in this departure from the letter of ancient 
tradition was worthy of Christ’s disciples. And further, on the 
medieval pre-supposition of a real though veiled Presence of Christ 
in the elements, there was something peculiarly Jsublime in the 
teaching of Aquinas, which I understand is the Roman faith to-day, 
namely 1 , that the 

whole Christ is present entire in each species, and in every fragment 
of each species, the body being present by concomitance in the species 
of the wine, and the blood being present by concomitance in the species 
of the bread. 

Such a belief lifts the doctrine of transubstantiation into a 
mystical region where neither argument nor objection have relevancy. 
The value of the teaching of Aquinas for us who do not accept trans- 
substantiation lies in its suggestion of a certain breadth of treatment. 
Material quantity ceases to determine the value of the Communion. 
Such a position harmonizes with our Congregational dislike of 
immersion in Baptism. One who has the historic spirit of Congre- 
gationalism in his very bones recoils from literalisms and blind 
adhesions to antiquity, whilst at the same time he controls his recoil 
by sympathy with all his fellow-Christians. 

In the matter before us, the suggestion I make would lift us out 
of a disagreeable and unhappy position into one nearer Catholic 
practice, and this without removing us so far from the Protestantism 
of Luther as at first might appear. The early Protestant objection 
to Communion in one kind was due, ..ot so much to a regard for 
literal conformity to our Lord’s words at the Supper, as to an objec- 
tion directed against the sacerdotal perversion of what had been 
originally a mere matter of convenience. If Aquinas was broad, so 
also in his later age was Luther. Clearly he claimed for the Church 
a large freedom of action in respect to all religious technique, whether 
public or private. Concerning Communion in one kind only as of 
kindred things, “the great matter” for him “was the spirit in which 
such things were performed or left undone 2 ”. lie was not indifferent 
to form, but he rightly saw that spirit should govern form, and Paul’s 
Galatians taught him (as it has not yet sufficiently taught ourselves) 
that the spirit of adoption is a free spirit. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous weakness of the Congregational 
churches just now is their bondage to tradition, and by tradition, of 
course, I do not mean what they dislike in the Episcopal churches; 
I mean rather the tradition of that very dislike, and their fears and 
stereotyped antipathies — things handed down from our fathers — and 
perhaps most of all the timidity which arises out of this, a timidity 

1 E.K.E., V. 659. 

2 T. M, Lindsay, History of the Reformation, I. 437. 
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which hinders us from adventuring new forms in worship, so that 
taking all things into account we have to confess that we know little of 
Paul’s great saying, I . . . died unto the Law, that I might live unto 
God {Gal. 2 19 ). 

It remains tc^j indicate in a tentative way the order of worship 
suitable in a Communion service which is only what the earliest 
Communions were in name — a service for the breaking of the Bread 
{Acts 2 + » 20 7, “). 

After a short series of introductory sentences, or, occasionally, 
the recital of what has been called John’s “alternative sacrament”, 
the story of the washing of the disciples’ feet (c. 13), there should 
follow a hymn and various prayers, including always a prayer for 
the blessing of all “the departed”. Then Mark’s narrative of the 
Last Supper should be read. The Salvator Mundi ( Congl . 
Hymnary 78G) and the Gloria in Excelsis (787) might be sung in all 
but the smallest and least instructed of our churches: they are 
amongst the most beautiful of Christian hymns. After this the 
following Scripture could be introduced by the words, Jesus said : 
John G 27 ' 29 * 331 371 481 M > ,i3 . The Bread should then be distributed as 

quietly as possible, and all communicants given a few moments for 
private prayer. The silence should be a gradual and slowly deepen- 
ing thing, broken away from at last by some triumphant hymn of 
praise suggestive of our Lord’s victory and risen splendour. During 
this singing the offerings might be collected, and be placed by the 
minister upon the table in «*>ch a way as not to mar the beauty of 
its appointments. These are often insufficiently considered. Suitably 
embroidered napkins to cover the silver plates of bread arc prefer- 
able to the vast white cloth which so often at present shrouds the 
table up to the opening of the service. Flowers in specially designed 
vases and a silver stand for the minister’s books would enhance the 
loveliness of the service for those who are ready to receive spiritual 
suggestion through the eye as well as through the ear. Finally, the 
seats of the minister's assistants ought to be so placet! as to avoid 
physical inconvenience or crowding, and so that they too as well 
as others can kneel in the times of prayer. 

It will be a strange thing if amongst the readers of this paper no 
one is moved to irritation or contempt by the enumeration of these 
details. But the ordering of any part of public worship requires a 
careful consideration of things which separately may be small but 
collectively affect our profit. We Nonconformists are apt to think 
ourselves spiritually-minded persons in proportion as we are able to 
transcend technique. I submit that there we are wrong. We have 
been led into such a disproportioned emphasis upon the spiritual 
that finally we fail in spirituality, losing the very thing we seek. For 
the spiritual is at its greatest, not w’hen it ignores the material, but 
when it glorifies it. 
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Let us not always say 
“Spite of this flesh to-day 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !” 

As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry “All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesl^ helps soul !” 

I suspect we have been misled by a false psychology. As I write 
there lies before me in a recent issue of The Expository Times a 
reminiscence of Dr. Parker. 

“Has man a soul?” was the query of a placard in the street, and 
Dr. Parker seeing it, thundered that day his answer: “No! He has 
a body; he is a soul.” 

Dr. Parker’s thunderings seldom had much relation to the full- 
ness of truth. The proper answer to the question he encountered 
would be, He is body and soul. The Christian religion, with its 
consummate message of the Resurrection as something more than 
spiritual survival, is in full accord with those facts observed of the 
body’s fellowship with the mind which shew how every thought we 
entertain is accompanied by a modification of the brain. And just 
because our religion has as its kev-notc The Word became flesh, and 
as its final hope for individual life the gathering together of all our 
spiritual realizations in a form corresponding to Christ’s risen body, 
so our worship is always more than a thought, more than an emotion, 
more even than a volition : it unfolds from the spirit into bodily 
action and gesture and involves the consecration of the apparatus 
of expression. Our frequent, failure to realize these things is one 
of the causes which have led educated men and women, especially 
amongst the young, to forsake our assemblies for those where a more 
decorous ritual is observed. There is no warrant either in the 
teaching or in the practice of Christ for indifference to devotional 
form. He who when He cleansed His Father's house of prayer from 
its busy traffickers would not suffer that any man should carry a vessel 
through the Temple (Mk. II 16 ), i.e., would' not permit anyone to 
make a mere convenience or passage wav through the sacred courts, 
would certainly not sanction any indifference to questions of seemli- 
ness in the worship of His Church. Our Nonconformist witness to 
spiritual reality has been in the main a splendid thing, but many 
of us have forgotten that the Christian religion is essentially a sacra- 
mental religion, one therefore that claims whatever services art can 
render, or if art is too ambitious a term in this connexion, at the very 
least a careful employment of what is outwardly fitting as the chalice 
of our secret joy. 

Any attempt to reform the Communion Service involves its rela- 
tion to the Sunday morning worship. Early Communions, before 
the bank-holiday racket on the road begins, have a peculiar sweet- 
ness. They should be encouraged wherever a reasonable number of 
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members can attend. Perhaps, however, most people find mid-day 
the more convenient time. I suggest that when Communion follows 
the regular morning service the latter should not occupy more than 
45 minutes. It might even be well to omit the sermon, or else to 
make the children’s talk (where that is customary) a preparatory 
address for children and adults leading up to the Communion. In 
any case communicants should not be invited to enter into the most 
solemn service of the Church, otherwise than in an attitude of eager 
expectation. I would give very much indeed to have the opportunity 
of sharing in a celebration of the Lord’s Supper, when all gathered 
with me might realize something of that wonderful sense of an 
approaching Presence which Waller Pater describes in his Marius 
the Epicurean 1 as the characteristic feature of the Eucharist in the 
second century : 

Adoramus to Chris te, quia per crucein tuam redemisti tnundum ! — 
they cry together. So deep is the emotion that at moments it seems 
to Marius as if some there present, apprehend that prayer prevails, 
that the very object of this pat tie tic crying himself draws near. From 
the first there had been the sense, an increasing assurance, of one 
coming : — actually with them now, according to the oft-repeated 
affirmation or petition, Domitms vohiscitm ! Some at least were quite 
sure of it ; and the confidence of this remnant fired the hearts, and 
gave meaning to the bold, ecstatic worship, of all the rest about them. 

Or I would give almost as much to savour again the Lord’s grace 
at the Supper, in (he measure possible to a spectator, as from afar — 
a little one at the gates of the Kingdom — I looked upon it from the 
big gallery in Lewisham High Road Church, London, long years 
ago. 

A. D. Martin. 

CHURCH FINANCE— VICTORIAN ERA. 

During these days of stringent financial circumstance it is well, 
occasionally, to try and find a way of escape by thinking of “better 
days” — if. indeed there ever were “better days”. By way of in- 
troduction permit the writer to explain his intention bv mentioning 
two typical personal weekly “ budgets ”. Consider the sweet 
simplicity of his budget at the age of eight years. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

To Pocket money ... £ To Liquorice Everlasting 

Strips $ 

Was ever a statement more perfectly balanced ? Did ever the 
principle of supply and demand meet in more perfect unison? The 
reader will understand how a lad, particularly of that age, has a 
singular yet common regard for things which “last a long time". 

* II. 138. 

VOI.. x, NO. 1, JANUARY, 1!)M * 
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Consider a later one, typical, yet subject to fluctuation according 


to means. 

To Pocket money 


£ s. d. £ s. d. 

3 0 To Rowntree’s Mixed 

Gums 6 

Library — Soiled, copy 
of Massing ham’s 

Nation 1 

Book Fund 1 ti 

Forward to next week 11 


Total ... 3 0 


Total ... 3 0 


Some have figures thrust upon them. Lamb speaks of “Six and 
.thirty years since I took my seat at the desk in Mincing Lane”. 
Substitute “nine and twenty” for “six and thirty” and a “Railway 
Office” for “Mincing Lane", then that quotation would be apt in 
regard to the writer. Still, to the initiated, ledgers sometime whisper 
sweet somethings in the ear. 

A few years ago for the definite purpose of seeking historical 
background in regard to Church Finance, I was permitted to 
scrutinize certain records in a little South Wales mining town the 
name of which “all the King’s horses and all the King’s men” will 
not cause me to divulge. The records ranged from a pocket-sized 
volume 5| ff x 4" x }/' to strongly bound ledgers. Some of them were 
so dirty and damp that it was positively nauseating to handle them. 
The reward, however, more than balanced the risks of having a 
raucous throat and a fearful cold. Well, what did the volumes un- 
fold? Listen. A Pocket volume of 18S2 speaks. 

£ s. d. 

To General Collection — Public Hall, December 31st, 

1882 9 7 

Mr. LI . . d preached No fee. 

This was the first gathering of folk interested in the “forming of 
a new Church”. That Church has flourishcd'until this day. That 
is an interesting item. But what of the following? 

£ s. d. 

To Collection at B! m Service — 1883 ... ... 14 2 


That appears to be a very ordinary statement, but that sum was 
collected on the occasion of a topical sermon being preached because 
a murder had been perpetrated in the village. Evidently the 
minister, whilst hot on the trail of a spiritual success, unwittingly 
or otherwise, scored a monetary one as well. 

Do any of my readers remember the old Tea Party? September 
9th, 1888. Out of a total of 1,190 persons, 951 presented themselves 
at a Vestry of 15 x 7 yards. They were duly fed. Note the elaborate 
and careful preparation — 
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628 lbs. of Cake. 

103 lbs. of Bread. 

77 lbs. of Sugar. 

19 lbs. of Butter. 

8 lbs. of Tea. 

. Milk ... 10 0 

1 Printing.. 24 6 

What a preparation. What a wholesome (one might almost say 
“wholesale”) meal. It happened that the Treasurer was a grocer. 
Now 1 am practically certain that that good man noticed amongst 
those paying guests quite a number whose appetites were in inverse 
ratio t.o their seemingly concave forms. Of course, from the point 
of view of the grocer, that might be quite right. From the stand- 
point of Church Treasurer, I am sure he doubted the value of such 
persons as likely to swell the coffers of the Church. Did he not 
subject that day’s affair to a searching analysis? He did — to two 
decimal places. Let the following delightful and somewhat sweet 
statistical statement speak : 

Consumption of Food per Is. Ticket sold : 

d. 


Cake 

10.50 ozs. 

cost 

2.63 

Bread 

1.73 ozs. 

1 1 

.11 

Siu^ar 

1.3 ozs. 

* » 

.17 

Butter 

.32 ozs. 

1 1 

.20 

Tea 

.13 ozs. 

» t 

.21 

Milk 

• . . ... 

. . . 

.12 

Printing 

Total 


.31 

3.7'x 


In case those dots worry the reader as indeed they once worried 
a famous statesman I had better state that 3.75d. — Three pence, three 
farthings. The profit therefore works out thus : 

051 x 8]d. =Net Gain. 

There must have been other guests present whose capacity for food 
was in inverse ratio to their obvious convex form. 

Let me go on. 

July 31st, August 1st and 2nd, 1890. Trouble? £1,000 Chapel 
Debt, “a church composed entirely of working people”. Hence, the 
following effort in the “grand manner” — “A Grand Bazaar”, to be 
held in the Town Hall. Aim? To dear half the debt. The 150- 
word appeal was undoubtedly drafted out by the Schoolmaster, who 
acted as one of the Secretaries. That in itself was a noble effort. 
Result ? 

Total Receipts £500 4 11£ 

Total Expenses £132 0 7£ 


Handed to Treasurer ... 


£368 4 4 
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Expenses? Well, just a few items: 


. £ s. d. 


To G.M.B. K . , . . si . . . n, (267 miles away) (for 


Decorations) 40 0 0 

Policeman 10 0 

Brass Band l ... 11 0 

Town Crier " ... 6 0 

Stoker 7 0 

Ironmonger 3 2 0 

Bill Poster 1 10 8 

Mrs. J .... s 9 for Boiling Water 11 0 

Receipts ? A few : 

To Members* donations 136 17 6 

Stalls 201 6 1 

Pair of Slippers 2 6 

Donations ... ... ... ... ... many guineas 


Thirty-two sources of revenue were tapped. They include : 

£ s. d. 

A. To “Wild Beast Show” (This beast was fed at an 

average per day of 28 pence) ... ... ... 2 14 8^ 

B. To “Lung Tester” (A Three days Bazaar. Twenty- 

six pence? Can it really mean that the person 
in charge of that somewhat sinister-named in- 
strument alone used it, to test the development 
of his own lungs as the hours rolled on?) ... 2 2 

C. The Tit-bit. 

To Cloak Room Seventeen pence. 

Three clays. Seventeen pence. Does it not call to mind 
Dante’s famous line “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
here”? 


D. The one item which appears to have disappointed the promoters 
is a rather uncommon one, “Group of Ministers”. 

Cost £9 5 0 

Receipts £4 17 9 


Loss on transaction ... £4 7 3 

Practically a 50% loss. A really bad speculation. 

Let us listen to the ledgers speaking down the years : 

£ s. d. 

September, *64 : I received for the Minister for one 

Month 7 6 9 

and 1 paid him 7 0 0 

October, *69 : On the 17th I bought a gallon of oil and 

paid 1 0 

the following week it cost me 14 

March, *70 : I sold Empty Wine bottles 10 

March, *70 : I brought a new light and the Gas 

fittings cost 30 19 8 

Although a House to House collection 
of sums ranging from two pence to 
five shillings only realized ... 16 11 8 

October, *71 : I paid a Student from Bala, North Wales 1 6 
and I paid a Minister 1 0 
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August, ’72 : Anniversary Services? 

...143 

7 

11 

August, *73 : Mine reached 

...166 

7 

11 

— , 1875 : I made a debt clearance 

...100 

0 

0 

— , 1876: I trebled it ... 

...300 

0 

0 

March, *75 : I bought a Harmonium 

... 20 

0 

0 

April, *78 : And I improved it 

... 2 

14 

6 

March, *7j9 : It also cost me 

1879 : In the very same year it also cost me 

... 1 

11 

6 

... 7 

16 

6 


The Chairman interrupted: “Evidently *79, that harmonium re- 
sented being continually at the mercy of some one’s heavy hands 
and feet. Why did they delay the major operation for four years?” 
“Well, Sir”, said ’79, “It looked all right and that ended the matter. 
It often happens”, said he. 

£ s. d. 

1877 Resumed : I paid for Seven baptismal gowns ... 2 2 \\ 

’84 : I searched for Preachers 10 0 

’90 : I asked an Officer what those strange packets 
were in the Collecting box. He said “Weekly 
Collection Envelopes”. 

*73 : You have forgotten me. I think 1 ought to be 

allowed to say that 1 paid the Minister ...136 18 
’76 : I also want to say that I paid for 4 Months’ Com- 
munion Bread ... ... ... 1 0 

The closure was moved. The last to speak was 1882. He closed 
on an epic note. In intense silence, almost uncanny silence, he de- 
livered a statistical poem, written in an uncommon metre yet pregnant 
with noble thought. 

£ s. d. 


In the year 1882, the Minister died. 

To Burial Board 3 13 0 

To Coffin 8 10 0 

To Walling Grave 7 16 3 

To Blinds and cloth for mourning ... ... 8 10 0 

To Groceries — day of funeral ... ... ... 18 0 

To The Children 10 0 0 

To The Children — each month for 3 months ... 4 0 0 


What does that call to mind? Does it not call to mind a noble 
epic written centuries ago? Does it not fulfil the high ideals of 
Job’s immortal words? 

K I have withheld the poor from their desire, or have caused the 
eyes of the widow to fail ; 

Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath 
not eaten thereof ; 

If I have seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor without 
covering ; 

If I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless, when I saw my 
help in the gate; 

Then let mine arm fall from my shoulder blade, and mine arm be 
broken from the bone. 


Charles H. Phillips. 



ON LIFE AND BOOKS. 

JOHN WESLEY AS LETTER WRITER. 

The Letters of the Rev. John Wesley, A.M. Edited by John Telford, B. A. 

Epworth Press. Standard Edition. 8 vols. £7 ffs. 

John Wesley. By C. E. Vulliamy. Blcs. 10s. 6d. 

No better way of approaching Wesley’s Letters could be found than by 
reading Mr. Vulliamy ’s biography. Mr. Vulliamy has not succumbed to 
the allurements of the Strachey method, but nevertheless he writes 
interestingly and well. He has provided a summary of Wesley’s life which 
is readable and sympathetic, and his volume will both serve as recapitulation 
and provide the background for the study of Wesley in the light of his 
correspondence. 

It is not necessary to say much about the work that Mr. Telford has 
done in the preparation of this Standard Edition of the Letters . It will 
rank with Curnock’s edition of the Journal, and from the two together we 
can get an accurate and detailed picture of one of the most remarkable 
figures of the eighteenth century. The letters begin in 1721, when Wesley 
was 18, and end only with Wesley’s death in 1791, every year being repre- 
sented save 1722 and 1728. Altogether there are 2,670 letters, compared 
with the 800 letters of Cicero’s we possess, and the 3,060 of Horace 
Walpole’s. 

Mr. Telford has performed his stupendous task efficiently and without 
ostentation. Occasionally there is gjync duplication in the notes; occasion- 
ally we feel we desire a little more information ; but there are very few slips 
(a closing “quote” seems to be missing in IV. 35-6 ; is “court-marshalled” 
(III. 178) right?); sometimes there is a suspicion that a letter lias been 
incorrectly copied or Wesley’s shorthand incorrectly transcribed, e.g., the 
end of the letter to his brother Charles (111. 136) does not read like VVcslev 
at all : 

For a wife and a partner you and I may challenge the world together. 

But love is rot. 

But on the whole the editor’s work is beyond praise. Even when errors 
were delected, as in the case of the letter duplicated on VII. 94, and VII, 
116, it was found that corrections had been made in the Addenda. There 
are full indexes and a useful “Chronicle”, while the Introduction provides 
an excellent summary. 

The number of letters surviving is sufficient in itself to show that Wesley 
was “a good correspondent”. He not merely kept in touch with a rapidly 
growing movement, the organization of which he kept in his own hands, 
but he had a deep sense of responsibility for individual souls, and he bom- 
barded his converts with inquiries about their bodily and spiritual welfare. 
Just as he insisted that preachers should visit members of the Society from 
house to house, so he endeavoured to maintain personal contact with as 
many Methodists as possible. He overlooked no detail in the work of a 
preacher, the building of a meeting-house, the affairs of a school, or the life 
of a correspondent; he was, in more senses than one, the leader of the 
metkodists, as Mr. Telford well brings out. 

Controversy, too, demanded much of his attention, and many of the 
longer letters were addressed to critics of various kinds — Moravians, 
Quakers, Roman Catholics, Bishops, Calvinists. What a barrister Wesley 

*16 
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would have made ! Few could stand his cross-examination, and the way he 
riddles those whose attacks on the Methodist Societies were based on hear- 
say is devastating indeed. 

Wesley was under no misapprehension about his gifts as a letter-writer. 
He had no time for frills of any kind, and his correspondence, like his 
preaching, was always directed to a definite end — the stilted letters to Mrs. 
Pendarves are a Solitary exception. He knew that “the peculiar talent 
which God has given me” was “my economy and outward management both 
of my family and Society” ; his genius was indeed an infinite capacity for 
taking pains. But this emphasis on the practical means that there are no 
purple patches in his letters ; wc cannot recollect, looking back on the eight 
volumes, a single description of scenery that stands out — and this from the 
man who traversed England more than any of his contemporaries. Perhaps 
Leslie Stephen’s verdict on Wesley as a writer cannot he improved: he 

shows remarkable literary power; but we feel that his writings are means to 
a direct practical end, rather than valuable in themselves, either in form 
or substance. It would be difficult to find any letters more direct, forcible, 
and pithy in expression. He goes straight to the mark, without one super- 
fluous flourish. He writes as a man confined within the narrowest limits of 
time and space, whose thoughts are so well in hand that he can say every- 
thing needful within these limits. The compression gives emphasis, and 
never causes confusion. The letters, in other words, are the work of one 
who for more than half a century was accustomed to turn to account every 
minute of his eighteen working hours. 

Alike with tongue and pen Wesley sought simplicity. Telling Samuel 
Furly to beware of “stillness”, lie quotes some lines of Pope, and says 
(IV. 257) : 

Here is style! How clear, how pure, proper, strong! and yet how amaz- 
ingly easy! This crowns all; no stiffness, no hard words ; no apparent art, 
no affectation ; all is natural, and therefore consummately beautiful. Go 
thou and write likewise. 

Fifteen months before he had written to the same correspondent (IV. 232) : 

1 doubt you had a dunce for a tutor at Cambridge, and so set out wrong. 
Did he never tell you that, of all men living, a clergyman should “hilfe with 
the vulgar” ? yea, and write , imitating the language of the common people 
throughout, so far as consists with purity and propriety of speech ? Easiness, 
therefore, i.; the first, second, and third point; and stiffness, apparent 
exactness, artificialness of style the main defect to be avoided, next 
to solecism and impropriety. You point wrong, Sammy: you aim at a wrong 
mark. If he was a standard for any one (which l cannot possibly allow), 
yet Dr. Middleton is no standard for a preacher — no, not for a preacher before 
the University. His diction is stiff, formal, affected, unnatural. The art 
glares, and therefore shocks a man of true taste. Always to talk or write 
like him would be as absurd as always to walk in minuet step. O tread 
natural, head easy, only not careless. Do not blunder or shamble into 
impropriety. If you will imitate, imitate Mr. Addison or Dr. Swift. You 
will then both save trouble and do more good. 

Even so with tunes (IV. 311) : 

They sing all over Cornwall a tune so full of repetitions and flourishes 
that it can scarce be sung with devotion. It is to those words. 

Praise the Lord, ye blessed ones. 

Away with it ! Let it be heard no more. 

They cannot sing our old common tunes. Teach these everywhere. Take 
pains herein. 

It has often been said that Wesley was very much of a Pope, and there 
is abundant evidence of this in these volumes. Few men, even in the 
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eighteenth century, would write to their fathers in the pontifical way in 
which John did in declining to accept his father’s living of Epworth. The 
letter ends (I. 179) : 

These arc part of my reasons for choosing to abide ... in the station 
wherein God has placed me. As for the flock committed to your care, whom 
for many years you have diligently fed with the sincere milk of the Word, 
I trust in God your labour shall not be in vain, either t A yourself or them : 
many of them the great Shepherd has by your hand delivered from the hand 
of the destroyer; some of whom are already entered into peace, and some 
remain unto this day. For yourself, I doubt not, but when your warfare is 
accomplished, when you are made perfect through sufferings, you should 
come to your grave, not with sorrow, but as a ripe shock of corn, full of years 
and victories. And He that took care of the poor sheep before you was 
born will not forget them when you arc dead. 

In much the same way he treated the rest of his family. Charles, we 
know, for long suspected him of trying to bring him into subjection, while 
he seems to have managed his sisters as badly as he managed other women. 
To one who complained that he had not helped to find her lodgings in fifteen 
weeks, he replied (II, 13) : 

No, nor should I have done in fifteen years. I never once imagined that 
you expected me to do this ! Shall I leave the Word of God to serve tables? 
You should know I have quite other things to mind : temporal things I shall 
niind less and less. 

He ends the same letter : 

You are of all creatures the most unfavourable to God and man. I 
stand amazed at you. How little have you profited under such means of 
improvement! Surely, whenever your eyes are opened, whenever you see 
your own tempers, with the advantages you have enjoyed, you will make 
no scruple to pronounce yourself (whores and murderers not excepled) the 
very chief of sinners. 

Wesley’s autocratic temper is best seen in his dealings with his preachers. 
While he is willing to listen to representations about changes from one 
“Round” to another, his decision is final, and his rule, “You are to preach 
when and where I appoint” had to he obeyed. lie utterly refused to allow 
them to stay for long in one place, saying of two of them (III, 194) : 

Be their talents ever so great, they will ere long grow dead themselves, 
and so will most of those that hear them. I know, were I myself to preach 
one whole year in one place, I should preach both myself and most of my 
congregation asleep. Nor can I believe it was ever the will of our Lnrd 
that any congregation should have one teacher only. We have found by long 
and constant experience that a frequent change of teachers is best. This 
preacher has one talent, that another. No one whom I ever yet knew has 
all the talents which are needful for beginning, continuing, and perfecting 
the work of grace in an whole congregation. 

He approves or forbids the marriages of the preachers, criticizes their work 
with great candour, and is always insisting on open-air exercise and early 
hours. Ten should be the latest hour for retiring, and only six to seven 
hours should be spent in bed. While he was prepared to allow wide 
departures from uniformity in some respects, on other points he was very 
rigid. He refused to attend chapels where the rule about the separation of 
men from women was not observed, and in 1772 he declared : 

Whoever among us undertakes to baptize a child is ipso facto excluded 
from our Connexion. 

Francis Wolfe in 1773 receives this brief, but no doubt sufficient, epistle: 

Franky, are you out of your wits? Why are you not at Bristol? 
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With all this, he wrote to the preachers with great familiarity — “Dear 
Sammy”, “Dear Tommy”, and the like — and he did not stint his praise. 
Their health was his constant concern, and some of the suggestions of the 
amateur doctor, who took himself very seriously in this rdle, are alarming 
to read, although others — lemonade was a great specific — could do no harm. 
Tea-drinking is denounced as both harmful and extravagant, the case 
against it taking'll points and occupying 12 printed pages. 

It is noteworthy that Wesley wrote to few men but his preachers, 
though there are one or two exceptions like Ebenezer Blackwell. He had, 
however, a great many women correspondents, and his letters to young 
women are a striking feature. He was so uniformly unfortunate in his per- 
sonal relationships with women that we cannot help regretting that they 
were not confined to the epistolary. The reader is recommended to Mr. 
Vulliamy for accounts of Wesley’s love affairs, but these letters give us new 
details about Sophia Hopkey, Grace Murray, and other women, and throw 
a lurid light on his marriage. What a time the poor man had ! And who 
shall say how far he deserved it? Certainly there is more than enough in 
the letters to show how he continually laid himself open to misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. 

Wesley’s practical nature comes out continually, while his views are 
often expressed in terse, epigrammatic form. The strength of his convic- 
tions, his commonsense, and his ability to express his views in crisp 
phrase, all appear in the following selection. 

In public speaking spunk not one word against opinions of any kind. We 
are not to fight against notions but sins. 

I am not careful for what may be an hundred years hence. He who 
governed the world before l was born shall take care of it likewise when I 
am dead. My desire is to improve the present moment. And whatever may 
be the fruits of lay-preaching when you and 1 arc gone to our long home, 
every serious man has cause to bless God for those he may now see with 
his eves, for the saving so many souls from death and hiding a multitude 
of sins. The instances glare in the face of the sun. 

A lifeless unconverting minister is the murderer-general of his parish. 
He enters not into the kingdom of heaven himself, and those who would 
enter in he suffers not. 

I am well assured I did far more good by preaching three days on my 
fathet \s tomb than I did by preaching three years in his pulpit. 

Mr. Augustus Toplady l know well. But 1 do not tight with chimney- 
sweepers. 

Methodist preachers cannot have always accommodation lit for gentle- 
men. But let us look upon David Brainerd, and praise God for what we 
have . . . The living souls make us ample amends for the inconvenient 
houses. 

It is abundantly easier to lose our love in that rough field [controversy] 
than to find truth. 

'Hie point they aim at is this — to make Calvinists. Our point is to make 
Christians. They endeavour to convert men to the dear Decrees; we to 
convert them to God. 

One good temper is of more value in the sight of God than a thousand 
good verses. 

Though he deplores humour in religious controversy, thinking that its 
nature forbids the application of Horace’s dictum — 

Ridentem dicere verutn, 

Quis vetat ? 
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he frequently uses an ironic humour. Thus he begins one long controversial 
letter : 

Sir, 

You put me in mind of an eminent man, who, preaching at St. James’s, 
said, “If you do not repent, you will go to a place I shall not name before 
this audience”. 

He suggests that a preacher “may do good to Rowland Hill by being 
abundantly more popular than him”, and that “Mr. Woodhouse will not 
die yet, unless it be by the help of physicians and surgeons”. Of one of 
his preachers he writes that he 

would willingly travel. But how? Can you help us to an horse that will 
carry him and his wife ? What a pity we could not procure a camel or an 
elephant ! 

There arc scores of other points to which wc should like to refer. We see 
the development of Wesley’s views in regard to Apostolic Succession, and 
the strength of his feeling against Quietism and Mysticism. We notice his 
use of the method of casting lots, and, knowing the weakness of preachers 
in estimating the size of their congregations, wonder who checked Wesley’s 
five or ten thousand. More important are the suggestions the letters contain 
which have stood the test, of time — about preaching, controversy, religion 
and business, and many other things. All these must wait another occasion. 

Wesley’s main bequest to our times was not in the written word, but in 
the life he lived. “I want to be on the full stretch for God !”, is the way he 
expressed his aspiration. lie said that his temptation was to be a 
“philosophical sluggard”, and when he was preaching 800 sermons a year 
he deplored his indolence and inactivity. “Haste, not hurry”, was his motto, 
and a long letter written towards the end of his life shows how he tried to 
practise it. 

Well may Charterhouse count Wesley as the greatest of its sons and thus 
commemorate him in its School song : 

Wesley, John Weslcv, was one of our company, 

Prophet untiring and fearless of tongue, 

Down the long years he went 
Spending yet never spent, 

Serving his God with n heart ever young. 


Albert Pf.ei.. 
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THROUGH AMERICAN EYES— EUROPE. 


Europaische Wirtschaftsunion. von Georg Schulze. O. Stollberg. RM. 2. 

Economic Geography of Europe. By W. O. Blanchard and S. S. Visher. 

McGraw-Hill. 17s. 6d. 

Two American scholars, teaching in the Middle Western States of 
Ohio and Illinois, are the joint writers. By origin one is plainly French, the 
other German. They write in English, and they belong to the new race, 
compounded of all the European races, which is yet, according to them, 
essentially European in ideas and ideals, in thought and in outlook, as well 
as, almost entirely, in blood. Such are the facts, and such is the teaching, 
in no uncertain tones, of this very attractive book, in every way an admir- 
able example of the best American scholarship. With endearing, but 
unnecessary, modesty it is explained that Americans have waited long for 
an economic geography of Europe to be written by European scholars. 
Similarly Europe has waited for a corresponding book on N. America by 
Americans. In 1 924 the second gap was filled by Messrs.. Jones and Bryan, 
with their North America, now in its second edilion. Our present authors 
thereupon felt emboldened to publish the material which they had been 
using for class teaching. The result is certainly worthy of the- schools 
inspired by that greatest of all living geographers, Ellsworth Huntington. 

To those of us who know how remote and distant Europe is rapidly be- 
coming to the mass of ordinary folks in the Middle Western States, it is 
a matter for congratulation that such a scholarly volume should appear 
from the pens, or rather, more probably, the typewriters, of two gentlemen 
who are the leading geography experts in that great industrial region, a 
region including numbers of large cities, such as Cleveland, Columbus, and 
Cincinnati, whose very names, except on imported articles, are quite un- 
known to the average. Englishman or German. It is a significant book 
in many ways. It is so competent. Beautifully produced, fully supplied 
with relevant tables of statistics, with graphs, maps, and delightfully 
revealing photographs — from that of reindeer searching for lichen under 
the snow to those illustrating how the new force — hydro-electric power — 
is rapidly “ironing out the energy-curve” in S. Italy. The first American 
reaction is often realist ; the European far too often romantic only. And 
we need realism, for the Christian faith is out to tackle stern realities in 
actual life., whatever dainty webs it may spin in the study. As we meet 
it in the New Testament, it is not a metaphysical theory but the way of 
joy and sanity. Thus the new geography, which strives to grasp the facts 
so that we may be able to handle them with effective competence, is 
distinctly a study for religious people; at any rate for those who, in the 
words of Messrs. Jones and Bryan’s preface, are as “impatient of unrelated 
inconsequent fact” as we all ought to be. Let us approach and see the 
world through the eyes of the American scholar concerned to show his 
countrymen that world as it really is, lest they become Chinese-like in a 
dangerous mental isolation. 

Immediately we are struck by the reinstatement of Europe. We have 
been accustomed to think of ourselves as receding in importance. Not so. 
Europe, though the smallest of all the continents, is yet still immensely 
the most significant. Europeans still own three-quarters of the world’s 
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wealth.. Other peoples, even in N. America, accumulate little. The annual 
increment in Europe is half the world’s total. Thus, in spite of vast in- 
vestments here recently by Americans, Europe remains the. one continent 
whence surplus funds are available for development elsewhere in the world. 
In 1928 half the world’s wheat, coal, horses, and wood-pulp were produced 
in Europe, and more than one-third of the total of pigs, sheep, paper, and 
water-power. In general development on modern lines, as that of “white 
coal” — hydro-electric power — we are well ahead. Moreover, our authors 
rightly remind us and their own countrymen that the world's civilization in 
general is essentially European in origin, and has been so for the last 1,000 
years. At present 90 per cent of the land on our globe is governed by 
people of European origin, whilst 70 per cent of the people on it are under 
their control. Theodore Roosevelt's prediction that: in the 20th century 
the Pacific would be the dominant ocean has neither been, nor is at present 
likely to be, fulfilled. The Sino-Japanese races as yet show no sign of 
taking the lead. On the contrary, Oriental peoples are only making pro- 
gress in the control of physical phenomena, and in raising the general tone 
of their populations, in so far as they adopt European methods and ideals. 
The problems of recurrent Hoods and unpierced mountain barriers are as 
yet practically untouched in China. The desire of the country of Egypt 
and the sub-continent of India for self-government is just exactly a proof 
that these have absorbed European ideas and teaching, however un- 
designedlv the same may have been passed to them. Of Europeans it may 
still be said that : 

. . . the magic whereby they work their magic, wherefrom their fortune* 
spring, 

May be— that they teach all peoples their magic, and ask no price in 
return. 

The United States, too, it is plainly declared, still constantly receives much 
in the form of new ideas as well as of goods from Europe. The best- 
informed American opinion, then, does not hold or believe that our 
originating forces are exhausted. 

In a recent number of the .'I Ihwtic there was an account by an American 
gentleman of his chauffeur's reactions after a scries of motor tours through 
Western Europe. The first time he drove his employer through France 
and Spain he was irritated bv the frontier and language changes, and half 
amused at, half contemptuous of, the strong local differences. He compared 
the chain stores and the universal speech of the U.S.A., with European 
provincial peculiarities, to the disadvantage of the latter. But later, as 
he grew accustomed to European conditions, he came to admit that in 
many ways life over here has its points. Old gardens, historic buildings, 
even the crooked streets, “as the cows come home” as they say of old 
Boston, began to make their appeal. The varying dishes and costumes first 
interested then fascinated him. His initial laudable enthusiasm for 1 lie 
efficient solidarity of humanity was supplemented by an awakening realiza- 
tion of the quiet beauty of personality in leisure, and of the unhurried grace 
of old time haunts. He began to see that truly adult development requires 
time in order to come to full stature. 

We are apt to recall the story of the old Vermont farmer (or, as some 
tell it, an Englishman) who boarded a train in New York bound for the 
Pacific coast.. Every few hours he kept worrying the black porter, asking 
whether they were not nearly at San Francisco. On the afternoon of the 
third day he was assured somewhat impatiently that they were still little 
more than halfway across, and is said to have exclaimed that he now 
thought less of Columbus's achievement : he could hardly have missed 
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such a vast country. In truth, Europe, cut up by its seas, is very much 
less in area. Being in Rome with a well read and intelligent American 
friend, I asked him : “In travelling the same distance (London to Rome) 
in the U.S.A., how far across the continent would you have been? How 
much farther would you have to go before you got, as it were, to San 
Francisco ? M “To Khartoum*’, was the answer. In travelling in Europe 
the constant recurrence of customs and frontier barriers, and of fresh 
language areas, dismays and disconcerts the American observer* The 
traveller in the U.S.A. has to go 500 miles West from New York before 
he gets outside the State of that name. But, thanks to Lincoln and the 
great statesmen of the Republic, he has no language changes or customs 
barriers to pass in the whole long journey to the Golden Gate. Americans 
to-day are intensely interested in European engineering and roadmaking. 
They tend more and more to visit us as a continent, not to come to England 
alone. Their growing interest at the moment in Virgil and in the Roman 
administration of Western Europe is also significant. An American friend 
who was extraordinarily keen about his daughter’s study of the Aeneid 
and desirous that while getting the Latin she should understand the 
spirit and purpose of the poem, was also intensely interested in the remains 
of Roman aqueducts and bridges and roads which he visited in France 
and Italy. Elmer Davis, a Greats man and a fine classic, shows the same 
bent, in some of his writing. They themselves are faced with the task of 
imposing a civilization on a continent, and they feel the parallel. Then, 
too, there arc many modern ties between American groups and France on 
the one side, Germany on the other. Many American friends assure me 
that they joined in the war to save France . , not England. Pershing said, 
as he set foot on French soil, “Lafayette, wc arc here!” The love of 
France is mirrored in Dorothy Canfield’s novels as that of Germany is 
reflected in William James’s life. Yet in spite of these diversities there 
is real unity in N. America. Civ is Amcricanus sum has meaning. 

Of three continents with mixed populations two — N. America and India 
— have attained federated union and practically eliminated customs barriers 
and intestine wars. But they have reached this goal along very different 
paths. In America Lincoln saw the danger of allowing another Europe to 
grow up, and sacrificed half a million lives to save the Union. The exception, 
the Mexican border, is still the fever line. That the danger does not consist 
in, or necessarily arise from, language differences, is clear from the example 
of India. There we have created, wishfully or half unconsciously, the 
federation of a continent in the. short space of a century, working de haut 
on has. It is a wonderful achievement to have eliminated internal wars 
and tariff barriers, to have established a continental transport system, to 
have introduced and stabilized a universal coinage, over a sub-continent as 
large as Europe. I still have a silver coin of Ranjit Singh from the Sikh 
kingdom of the middle of the last century — unmilled and irregular, open 
to sweating or clipping, easily forged. A contrast.. 

Yet Europe, with only 4G0 millions as compared with the three-quarters 
as large population of India to-day, and a higher type of development, 
remains armed to the teeth, tariff-ridden by a vast and senseless organiza- 
tion created and maintained expressly in order to hamper and restrict the 
passage of supplies from where they are superfluous to where they are 
desperately needed by consumers. Europe does this, Europe, which, 
according to the most careful enquiry, still has the responsibility of leading 
the world, a responsibility which she cannot escape, because no other has 
her qualifications. How has this double condition — of economic leader- 
^■P ^nd of political ineptitude — “there are no statesmen now, only 
politicians” we quote from Ramiro do Maeztu — how has this come about? 
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In the book before us that part of the explanation which can perhaps be 
geographic is attempted. It is not suggested that this is a complete ex- 
planation even of Europe’s dominance. But we have certain obvious 
advantages. Europe is a peninsula made up of peninsulas. In spite of 
the relief, so broken and irregular, only a relatively small part of the land 
is unusable; there are many large and small pockets of rich and deep 
alluvial. Oceanic penetration divides our continent into a number of easily 
accessible regions, to all of which water erosion of many relatively low 
hills has given soil.. This same oceanic penetration makes for equality of 
climate, more especially in the area which is the real nest of world- 
progress, that around the North Sea, S. Britain, N. France, W. Germany, 
and the Netherlands. The temperate climate both allows and demands 
constant activity: “manana !” (do it tomorrow!) is not possible in this 
area, nor in the dormouse-like hibernation which we find in Russia and 
Siberia — vividly described to me by a German officer friend who had had 
to quarter his men in a Russian forest village during the war on the Eastern 
front. E. Russian extremes of temperature alone in Europe equal those 
which prevail over nearly the whole of N. America. Thus the variation of 
temperature between Bergen and Bordeaux is only 3.1)“ C. Jan. and 5.7° July, 
but between the equally distant New York and Key West (Flor.) 21.4° 
and 5.6°. So in the middle of the continents 1.6° Jan. and 2.9° July 
between Vienna and Stockholm, 16.3° and 5.0° between New Orleans and 
Chicago, because in Europe relief, as well as ocean penetration, largely 
counteracts the effects of latitude. Fertility is also assisted here bv the 
openness of the European plain to the westerly rain-winds. The disad- 
vantages of our Southern relief are offset by the Mediterranean, where, 
our authors explain to their American readers, we have a “Californian” 
climate. 

From the point of view of transport and communication the Andean and 
Himalayan barriers in America and Asia are far more serious than the 
Alps. Though the Alpine peaks rise higher than any summit in the U.S.A., 
yet the highest elevation of the great transalpine railway tunnels is only 
half that of the great railways of America in crossing the Rockies; and the 
Himalayas still await the engineer. Features of the book are its trans- 
port diagrams and isopleth — equally dense — areas of railroad development, 
soon doubtless to be connected all over our continent with hydro-electric 
power. For in water-power, the oldest, yet the newest and most intriguing 
of all, we arc far ahead in actual percentage of potential power already put 
to use, although our net figures arc but 13,000,000 H.P. against the 
18,000,000 H.P. of N. America ; and we may expect to develop very 
rapidly, since we possess four-fifths as much potential water power as that 
twice-our-size area. If we would but pool our resources ! I have always 
felt that geography was against war and tariff’s and for religion., Hydro- 
electric power seems to cry aloud for release from artificial barriers. And 
all natural barriers are now no longer insuperable obstacles, but only gallant 
challenges, to the engineer. 

The enormous preponderance of “short hauling” in Europe impresses 
the American. “Most European railways arc somewhat comparable to the 
suburban railway development around large American cities”. In auto- 
mobile traffic the short distances travelled reflect the small size of political 
units and the appreciable difficulties presented by frontiers, also the high 
price of gasoline and our inadequate petroleum resources. This is almost 
the only natural product essential to modern developments where Europe 
is caught short; even here brains and the doctrine of substitution will help 
us out; in Germany the chemists are devising substitute fuels; in England 
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— typically — we use the steam lorry in a parallel attempt. In airplane 
traffic we are well developed. Germany is a close absolute (not relative) 
second to the fifteen times as large U.S. A. The Netherlands (after a recent 
visit, I am inclined to think the freest and most progressive country in 
Europe) and Belgium surpass Germany relatively. In Britain we make 
small use of the commercial plane, except for Channel crossings, where the 
largest air-traffic in the world has grown up. In Germany two years ago 
I found that air-travelling was nearly as cheap as 1st Class on the rail, 
£1 from Karlsruhe to Villingen in the Black Forest, halfway to Constance. 

Before 1750 the hoe and chisel and their like were the chief metal im- 
plements, the flour-mill the only big machine. Since then the age of steel 
and copper, coal, and oil. Europe digs half the mineral wealth of the 
world each year, and manufactures nearly all the lignite and shale oil, 
producing also, with only 17 per cent of the world’s coal resources, 50 
per cent of the output. She is the world’s greatest mining camp. The 
most important factor in the exploitation of minerals has been and is the 
energy and advancement of the European peoples . In Europe, by contrast 
with America, the prospector is replaced by the trained geologist or mining 
engineer. There is less rush for minerals here, less excitement, gambling, 
drunkenness, connected with their digging. Miners are therefore homo- 
geneous communities as distinguished from the heterogeneous mining 
populations of the LT.S. A. But the harsh sordid features of mining arc 
equally present, with the long periods of idleness and consequent political 
restlessness. Contrary to popular belief, the moral characteristics of the 
various groups and the political advancement of their ideas count for far 
more than fresh discoveries. The areas which had the greatest freedom 
and prosperity in 1750 are those which have them to-day — Scandinavia, 
Switzerland, Holland. Minerals have strengthened the strong, not deter- 
mined the location of civilization or the amount of progress — a point for 
those who believe that religious enlightenment is the prime factor in human 
advance.. 

The agricultural experts notice that the isolated farmsteads of America 
are replaced in Europe by villages, in which the farmers mostly live. 
Historians know that the isolated house in England only dates from Tudor 
times, and Brailsford has pointed out that it becomes rarer as wc travel 
S.E. across Europe. But the village arrangement, though, as Maine 
shows, a relic of the joint-family, has given us the advantage of having our 
populations sp.ead more evenly over the land. This aspect of Europe 
would be affected by any federation or Zollvercin , though wc should not 
necessarily lose our present distributive advantage thereby. For many 
marginal areas in Europe are cultivated under artificial and therefore 
uneconomic stimuli. Finally, if large expenditure for military establish- 
ments were reduced and tariff warfare (our authors* words, not mine) 
abolished, Europe could support a . considerably larger population than at 
present, with a distinctly higher standard of living . The virtual abolish- 
ment of tariffs would unquestionably lead to the abandonment of the less 
profitable mines and factories, ami the return of much marginal arable 
land to forest or pasture. Large tracts of good arable country would also 
be put to other uses than at present.. 

The salvation of Europe then, which depends, according to Dr. Schulze’s 
book, on the possibility of an arrangement in the first instance between 
France, Germany, and Italy, will involve economic re-adjustments. Most 
Germans omit England because they think that we arc too involved in 
colonial commitments of a world-wide nature. Prof. Einstein, on the 
other hand, told half-a-dozen of us in Oxford this summer that a federation 
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of England and Germany is essential and inevitable if Europe is to be 
saved. To meet him and to look into his eyes is to feel that he is one of 
the great religious personalities of the world. A mystic and a prophet. 
Asked why he was a pacifist, he said not at all by logical convincement — 
he had been so long before the war.. For him pacifism had always been 
an integral part of his life-faith — as natural and inescapable as breathing. 
Versailles, says Dr. Schulze, was a Caudine Forks; it did not destroy 
the strength of Germany, yet left a thirst for revenge. Pacts and conven- 
tions, he says, are like the waters of baptism — the water alone without 
the spirit effects nothing. Such conventions are only of worth in practice 
as long as the majorities and relations of power which pre-supposc them 
continue — in which case the same thing would have happened anyhow. 

Yet all the same it is so easy to be good Europeans. In crossing the 
St. Gotthard two years since we had a harmonious quintette in the com- 
partment : an Italian cloth-merchant, a German headmaster, a Swedish 
oil-traveller, and two English. What a wonderful talk we had in English, 
German, and Italian alternately — philosophy, religion, education, sociology. 
Only a week before, coming down from Monrcale to Palermo in the tram, 
the Sicilian young men clapped our two couples, English and German, on 
the shoulder, and gaily acclaimed our evident friendship. “Gli itnliani ed 
t tedeschi sono amici ! M they assured our friends, Prof, and Frau W. 
They asked us about ourselves, and loaded us with twigs of fresh orange 
blossom. 

Can the vested interests learn longsightedness and be willing for the 
necessary rc-adjustmcnts? The multilingual character of Europe at least 
— India shows it — need be no bar to federation. Nor would the various 
groups lose their personalities any more than the brothers and sisters in a 
family do so. Development of personality, cither of nations or persons, 
can only take place as a result of association in the group. Hroader sym- 
pathies, deeper and more intelligent affection, do not mean loss or disper- 
sion of the personal entity, or a weaker will. Ignorant obstinacy and the 
maintenance of characteristic superstitions and outworn prejudices do not 
constitute character or make for greatness of personality in either a man 
or a group.. It is the terror of re-adjustment and the consequent temporary 
disturbance and loss which holds us back from our salvation — really, 
cowardice. And the religious people’s reluctance to apply their faith to 
economic conditions and realities. Christian faith should carry with it 
courage and intelligence. Dear croyants, be willing to see how all-pene- 
trating your faith should be. Is not religion the life-blood in all 
the capillaries of our existence? If it ('ease to flow strong and sweet, if it 
become infected, wc die — as Europe seems now dying, if she be not saved 
— of blood-poisoning. j p Naish. 

SUMMER STUDENTS IN GERMANY. 

I. THEOLOGICAL. 

In these days, as in ail times, travel is considered a very essential part of 
education, and each summer witnesses a great exodus of young men and 
women from our country to the Continent to obtain, as far as limited 
means and time will allow, some idea of the language, customs, and 
manners peculiar to our Continental neighbours. For example, scholars 
from some of our schools have exchanged with those from Continental 
schools ; this promises to become very popular and should produce a better 
understanding between European countries. 
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A more significant movement, which is only in its infancy, is the ex- 
change of theological and other students from the home Universities with 
those of the Continent ; given the proper Christian support and encourage- 
ment, this, too, is bound to promote friendship and to further the interests 
of peace in the countries concerned. It is interesting to relate that, through 
the untiring efforts of a German student, Herr Werner Koch, at Bonn 
University, the first French students since the War will come to Bonn for 
study this year, and German students will study in France. 

This summer a most successful experiment was carried out by the 
Student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland. It took the 
form of a Reading Party, composed of theological students from all parts 
of the British Isles, who visited the Universities of Bonn and Marburg. 
The members of the party, 14 in number, were representative of the 
following Churches : Congregational, Baptist, Wesleyan, Anglican, 
Church of Ireland, and the Presbyterian Church of Wales. 

Our route to Bonn lay through Ostend, Aachen, and Cologne, and, 18 
hours after leaving London, we were welcomed at Bonn by Herr Werner 
Klett, a philological student at the University. He proved to be a very 
valuable guide and friend, and no small measure- of our gratitude was due 
to him for the wonderful success of our stay. Herr Dr. Stockhausen was 
in charge of the arrangements at Bonn and Professors Weber and K. L. 
Schmidt were especially at the disposal of our party. 

On Sunday afternoon, nth July, we had our first experience of the 
German students, when we were entertained by the Deutsche Christl . 
Studentenvercinigung, an association somewhat similar to our S.C.M. 
Here we had to introduce ourselves individually, explaining our denomina- 
tion, College, and University. 

During the week the Theological Seminar in the University was placed 
at our disposal for private study, and here we received lectures in English 
from some of the Professors. We were also privileged to attend the 
ordinary classes of Prof. Weber in AW. and of Prof. Holscher in O.T., 
and at 7 o’clock one morning we attended the class of Prof. Karl Barth. 

In our conversations the teaching of Barth was the main theme, and 
thus we became familiar with many of his views. It was indeed surprising 
to see the great following that Barth has at Bonn ; we were told that over 
half of the students in Germany are his disciples, and we were fortunate in 
being able to hear him. Our stay in Bonn was not long enough for us 
to understand the Barthian Movement. The students are absolutely carried 
away by it, and it will be interesting to see how this religious movement 
and the present political crisis in Germany will interact. Over 80% 
of the German students arc Nationalists, but Barth himself is opposed to 
the Nazi movement. It was a great moment for us when we saw the 
famous theologian enter the lecture hall, which held, at 7 a.m., over 250 
students. Before proceeding with his lecture, which was afterwards 
translated into English by one of his students, he asked the class to sing 
a hymn.. This was done most enthusiastically ; it appears to be the custom 
before each lecture. 

Later wc were- invited to Barth’s home on the banks of the Rhine, and 
here, in his study, we were with him for over two hours. During this time, 
we each asked a particular question dealing with some aspect of his teach- 
ing. The lecture which we had heard dealt with the Essence and Beauty 
of the Word of God, and naturally, we desired further enlightenment on 
a few points. My question dealt with the possibility of the inner light 
being a source of revelation, and another man asked if the Word of God 
can be criticized by Higher Criticism and Science. Barth most courteously 
answered our questions and took a delight in balancing English idealism 
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against German realism. We felt that we had been greatly privileged 
in meeting Barth in such a friendly way. On another occasion we listened 
to a criticism of Dibelius’s view of the Church as against that of Barth. 

In the Seminar Prof. K. L. Schmidt spoke on the “Framework of the 
History of Jesus”. Prof. Goetcrs, who was present at tea on the Sunday 
afternoon, had evidently been impressed by our various denominations, 
and he gave a lecture in which he gave us some idea of the value to 
Germany of the different denominations in Britain. This was very in- 
teresting, for we had a view put forward which is not favoured by the 
Barthian school. They hold that the intermingling of denominations must 
inevitably lead to a confusion in theological organization. 

A lecture by Herr Werner Klett, our German leader, on “The Modern 
German Student”, and a visit to the Institute of Phonetics, where Professor 
Menzcrath lectured to us on “Experimental Phonetics”, completed our 
educational programme at the University. 

We attended a Bible Study of the D.C.S.V. at which a minister spoke 
on the Kingdom of God, and here we had a very lively debate between the 
Barthian disciples and our group. 

From the very outset, we were deeply impressed by the friendliness of 
the Germans. They did all they could possibly do to make us happy and 
they were more than successful. Every opportunity was given us to get 
an insight into all aspects of the life of the German student. 

At Bonn there are 7,700 students, of whom ^,000 belong to the 85 
corporations or clubs. Each club has its own headquarters and we were 
invited to spend an evening at the Rheinmark, the club of the theological 
students (not the D.C.S.V.), where some of the Professors, including 
Barth, fraternized with the students. It was interesting to see the ancient 
ritual of the dub. The leaders were dressed in very picturesque uniforms; 
later, Barth and his colleagues donned the regalia of the leaders and thus 
provided much amusement. 

One feature of our stay was a visit to Kaiserswerth, near Diisseldorf, 
where wc inspected the Mother House of the Deaconess Movement, 
founded by Father Fleidncr in the early l!)th century. This is a most 
interesting place occupying over 800 acres of grounds on which there are 
a great orchard and a huge farm. All kinds of rescue-work are carried 
out, and the girls are trained to grow fruit, to tend farms, and to do 
laundry. Resides this kind of work, girls arc trained to be teachers, 
governesses, and deaconesses. Wc were most interested to inspect the 
rooms which were occupied by Florence Nightingale while she was training 
there. 

In company with some German students we visited the birthplace of 
Beethoven, where we saw the original MSS. of many of his works. 

As the guests of the English Seminar, wc were taken on a trip up the 
Rhine to the Siebengebirge, and this trip was repeated on the last day of 
our stay in Bonn. This time we were the guests of the D.C.S. V. We were 
present at a students* Festa at the Heislerbach in the Seven Hills, where 
the German students gave dramatic performances in the open air, played 
some old German music, and sang some old German songs. Midnight 
found us sailing back to Bonn and the day provided a most fitting finale to 
our happy, though brief, stay in Bonn. Sunday found us bidding fare- 
well to our friends, and we made our way to Marburg on the Lahn. 

Marburg, or the Pearl of the Lahn Valley, is a great contrast to Bonn, 
for here every effort is made by the town authorities to preserve its 
historicity and antiquity. Adolf Wilbrandt spoke of Marburg as the “most 
charming hill-town we Germans possess’*, and we can agree with him; 
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for the picturesque hill-town, with its jagged profile crowned by a lofty 
Castle, presents a very fascinating panorama. 

The University of Marburg was founded in 1527 by Landgrave 
Phillipus Magnanimus, and is at present attended by 4,000 students, of 
whom about 700 are in theology. This presents a great contrast to Bonn’s 
7,700 and only 400 in theology. A noticeable feature about the theological 
students was the prominence of young women who are training to become 
assistants to ministers. They preach in prisons and hospitals, and do 
rescue-work, but arc not allowed to preach from the pulpit. With regard 
to their training, they take practically the same curriculum as the men. 

At present, Germany is menaced by atheistic Bolshevism, and it is 
quite evident that religion is passing through a very critical time. To 
regain something of its former certainty, it is essential to search after 
truth and so the necessity of scientific exploration of the religious field 
arises. 

In the cause of vital religion there must be a union of all lands, espec- 
ially in a place where the onslaught is great and the attack is at its highest, 
and that place is Germany. Studied from this point of view, religious 
investigation is an international affair, but there is need for a suitable place 
to focus it. 

Prof. Rudolf Otto, while in India in 1912, conceived a plan by which 
this need could be supplied. The War and post-War crises postponed 
the realization of his dream; but in 1927, the 400th anniversary of the 
founding of the University of Marburg, his scheme received great support 
and steps were taken to collect material, and the Religionskundliche 
Sammlung , a collection of material for the study of religion, is the gift of the 
1927 jubilee. Its founder is I)r. Otto, and further steps are contemplated 
toward the founding of an International Institute for the Study of Religions , 
Research, Comparative Religion, and the Study of Geographical Expan- 
sion of Religions. Scholars from all fields of study, missionaries, 
ministers, philologists, will find Marburg an ideal centre for their purpose. 

Dr. Otto took great pains to explain all the items of interest. He 
was in his element as he conducted us from room to room. There was 
Ramanja, the master and patriarch of the personalis! Vedanta school — 
an Indian bronze statue from Madras. In the dose vicinity was a statue 
in iron from Calcutta of the Indian Goddess, Durga, dancing. There, at 
her feet, her husband, Shiva, lies prostrate to save the world from the 
wrath of the Goddess. Leaving India, we soon find ourselves in a Spirit- 
house of the Papuas. Passing on from there wc catch a glimpse of China, 
where we see the Heavenly Master, the first patriarch of Taoism in China. 
With the magic touch of his fingers he bans a demon who is protecting 
himself from the burning eyes of the Master. Near the Heavenly Master 
is a painting of Kwanoyin, the saviour from bodily and spiritual need, 
especially the protectress of those on the sea; she rules a dragon over 
the waves, holding a magic herb in her right hand. The tip of a flag- 
staff bearing the Moslem confession of faith is an original in brass, and 
was purchased in Constantinople. 

Altogether, it was a very interesting forenoon, and wc were proud to 
have the privilege of hearing Dr. Otto outline the. scheme of the Institute. 
The amount of the material has grown so large that the temporary rooms 
in the Arts Institute arc not sufficient, and the present plan is to gain 
Marburg Castle for the purposes of the Institute. 

In company with some of the German students we visited the Castle, 
and here we were much impressed when we stood in the throne room where 
conferences took place between Luther and Zwingli, in 1529. The old 
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castle contains the second largest government archives of Germany, and 
is one of the most beautiful and well-preserved castles of the country. 

From the Castle, wc proceeded to visit the Church of Saint Elizabeth, 
built 1236 — 1283, the first church building of pure Gothic style in Ger- 
many, which contains rich treasures of medieval plastic art and is the 
mausoleum of St. Elizabeth. 

In our lectures we were initiated into the many problems which exist 
in German Protestantism to-day. Dr. Frick, the. Professor of Evangelical 
Theology at Marburg, gave us a lecture on “The Present Situation of 
Protestantism in Germany ”, in which he spoke of the dissolution of the 
older schools of thought, the dialectic theology, and the tendency toward 
new groupings. Dr. Frick was in charge of the arrangements and we 
were extremely fortunate in having his co-operation. 

As in Bonn, the Theological Seminar was placed at our disposal, and 
here we received lectures in English from some of the University Pro- 
fessors. Fn a lecture on “The CEcumenical Movement in Germany”, Prof. 
Keller explained the purpose and the machinery of the movement. He was 
very grave when he told us that the Continent will soon be a battle-field 
between Christianity and Atheism. “Anti-God” activity is widespread, 
and it is the boast of Atheism that soon the Cathedral at Cologne will be 
the centre of its propaganda. Prof. Herrnclink gave to us the paper that 
he delivered at the Lausanne Conference on “Post-War Protestantism 
in Germany”, and Prof. Heiler lectured in his home on “Some Aspects of 
the Catholic Church”. 

One very delightful feature of German academic life is the “migration 
system”. There arc two Semesters in each session, and the students, if 
they desire, take their registration books and students’ cards and go to 
whatever University they like. Thus, one could spend a winter at Berlin, 
Munich, or Heidelberg, and then go to spend the spring and summer 
Semester at Bonn, Marburg, or Freiburg. I came into contact with students 
who migrate each semester. These students choose particular masters in 
special fields, Otto at Marburg, Barth at Bonn, and Brunner at Zurich, 
whose classrooms, as a consequence, will be filled to overflowing. 

It was with real regret in our hearts that we bade our friends good-bye 
on Friday, 17th July. I’art of our journey homewards was made in a state 
of fasting which was certainly not religious. We had the misfortune to 
be in Marburg at the time of the financial crisis, and from the Wednesday 
onwards we were unable to get our English money changed at the. Bank. 
By Friday, the day of our departure, we had spent practically all the 
German money in our possession, and, from that afternoon to Saturday 
morning, most of us were without the wherewithal to buy food. At 
Ostend, on Saturday morning, our fast was ended, as wc were able to 

transact business there with English rnnncv. _ _ 

Peter Gordon. 


1 1 . NON-T H KO LOG I C A I-. 

To get to Marburg during the: Semester is possible only for a comparative 
few, so that the impressions of one student who took the holiday course 
this summer may be found of some use. 

The whole course was divided into three working weeks in Marburg 
itself, and one week of journeying up the Rhine. This year's special 
subject for morning lectures was German education, the first week being 
devoted to general problems — for instance, “The Spirit of German Educa- 
tion”; the second to single problems — for example, “Education in the 
Family”; and the third to opportunities for visiting Marburg schools of 
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various types and listening to the lessons. Afternoons were given over 
to lectures in German language and literature exclusively for foreigners. 
One was allowed on the first afternoon to decide between the lectures for 
Beginners and those for Fortgeschrittene . I myself chose first a class for 
“easy conversation**, but, on being asked to explain the difference between 
the medieval idea of capital punishment and the modern, I decided to 
leave it to hearts bound in triple brass, and chose a lecture at which were 
read representative works of modern German literature, such as Rudolf 
Binding's Unsterblichkcit and Josef Poen ten’s Der Glctcher. Max Weber's 
Wissenschaft als Beruf was used as a textbook for lectures on German 
critical prose. 

The most valuable experience the course had to give was that of living 
as a student with so many different nationalities : there were perhaps a 
hundred and fifty Teilnehmer and they represented sixteen countries. 1 
was allotted to the Dr. Carl Duisberghaus, the most beautifully fitted of 
the hostels, where there were about fifteen of us — Germans, Poles, 
Roumanians, Dutchmen, a Norwegian, a Frenchman, a Hungarian, a 
Finn, and two English people. For most evenings concerts, dances, 
political lectures, and so forth were arranged; at the Zusammensein der 
Ausldnder those countries who were represented in adequate numbers sang 
their own folk songs ; the British Empire sent forth a sufficient volume of 
sound to be heard away up at the castle, and the next morning received 
the congratulations of the German students who had heart! the singing 
from there. Excursions were arranged for the week-ends, both for short 
distances like a walk to the Frauenberg ruins, or more ambitious journeys 
as far as Bad Nauheim. 

The University course during these three weeks was in no way 
theological : the studenls were there to learn German, and for the most 
part they hud to speak German, as it was the only language common to 
all. But it was, of course, possible to call on such theologians as were at 
home, and to see the Religionskundliche Sammlung, which is eventually 
to have a room for the English Free Churches. 

Only some seventy of those who were in Marburg took part in the 
student journey. We went by train to Frankfurt, Heidelberg, and Speyer, 
and then by boat up the Rhine to Diisseldorf, visited such of the famous 
buildings as we had time for in each of these places, and also included less 
usual visits to champagne cellars and Krupp’s iron works. The nights 
were spent in the smaller towns, such as Gcisenheim and Andernach, 
either in hotels or J :t gc ndh erherge n , as our purses or courage per- 
mitted. To stay in a German Jugendherhcrgc is certainly a memorable 
experience; some of (hem have wonderful views over the moonlit Rhine, 
like that at Burg Stahleok, but one realizes the wisdom of the usual age 
limit of twenty. Carrying a suitcase up the spiral staircase of the con- 
verted round tower at Andernach is too much like climbing the Monument 
with a sack of coals to be as romantic as the photographs of it appear. 
But this was as nothing compared with the fortitude required by a Schulin- 
spektor from Czcchslovakia : through a confusion of luggage when one 
section of the party left early, ho was condemned for a whole day to 
the excruciating agony of wearing one black and one brown shoe, both for 
the same foot ! However, wc managed during this week to see and learn 
more of the Rhineland than an English person travelling alone could 
accomplish in thrice the time. In Diisseldorf we sorted out ourselves and 
our luggage, and, after another day’s exploration, partook of a more 
formal supper than was our wont. All the guests sat in allotted places 
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and the Professor drank to the representatives of the different countries; 
an Italian student expressed the thanks of the foreigners. By the next 
evening we were in fifty different corners of Europe. 

Hazel- Mews. 

BOOKS FROM AND ABOUT GERMANS. 

The “Theology of Crisis” is “seeking to declare the Word of the Bible 
to the World”. So says Dr. Emil Brunner, and in five lectures, The Word 
and the World (S.C.M., Ls.), he summarizes the teaching of the Barthian 
School, the subjects being “The Word of God and Reason”, “The Word of 
Christ and History”, “The Word of the Spirit and Psychology”, “The 
Word of the Bible and Science”, “The Word of the Church and Society”. 

The sub-title of Prof. Rudolf Otto’s Religious Essays (Milford, 7s. 6d.) 
— “A Supplement to The Idea of the Holy ” — is rather misleading. The 
Essays are classified under (I) “Theology”, and (II) “Science of Religion”. 
In (I) four Essays deal with the subject of Sin, the fifth with Ruach, the 
sixth with “The Lord’s Supper as a Numinous Fact”, and the last with 
“Liturgical Reform”. Under (II) we have “How Schleicrmacher Re- 
discovered the Sensus Numinis ”, “The ‘Wholly Other’ in Religious 
History and Theology” (perhaps the most important Essay in the volume), 
and three other Essays. The Appendix reprints articles from The Review 
of the Churches and The Hibbert Journal . 

Students have reason to be grateful to Dr. W. Tudor Jones for his out- 
line of Contemporary Thought, of Germany (Williams & Norgate, 2 vols., 
5s. each). The first volume deals, in the main, with the foundation thinkers 
— Kant and Hegel; the second, in the main, with 20th century writers. 
The two volumes together make a handy reference book, the usefulness of 
which would have been improved had Dr. Tudor Jones added a list of 
names and dates. But we ought not to grumble when he has given us so 
much. 

In Men, Myths , and Movements in German Literature (Allen & Unwin, 
1 0s. 6d.), Mr. William Rose has done for literature, though less systematic- 
ally, something of what Dr. Tudor Jones has done for German philosophy 
and theology. The subjects of the ten papers here collected range from 
“The Medieval Beast Epic” to “German Drama, 1911-1927” and “The 
Spirit of Revolt in German Literature from 19U to 1930”. Two papers 
deal with Goethe, and there is a sketch of Baron Munchausen. 

On 22nd March next it will be 100 years since Goethe died, and Mr. 
H. W. Nevinson, in Goethe : Man and Poet (Nisbet, 10s. fid.) has given us 
what he calls a “rapid summary of one among the most remarkable per- 
sonalities in history”. When the pace was so rapid it is surprising that 
Mr. Nevinson stayed so long over the two Parts of Faust , but that is perhaps 
the only criticism of the sketch that can be offered. Mr. Nevinson’s study 
of “the Great Pagan” is crisp and concise, but sympathetic and revealing. 
Goethe was as strange a mixture as any mortal who has ever walked this 
earth. Perhaps two of his own sentences provide dues to his character : 

To grow tolerant you have only to grow old. I have seen no sin com- 
mitted which I might not have committed too. 

Dirt is brilliant if the sun shines on it. 


Editor. 
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“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to fi$d talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider ” — 
Francis Bacon. 

" A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life .” — John Milton. 

(The place of publication is London, and the date 1931 unless otherwise 
stated). 

Joshua-Judges. By John Garstang. Constable. 20s. 

This is a difficult book to estimate adequately in a few words. It has 
attracted — as was but just — a great deal of attention, and has received full 
and appreciative notices. Prof. Garstang is so well known, both as a field 
archaeologist of distinction and as a museum director, that such a consider- 
able volume as this from bis pen, laborious, detailed, documented, and 
amply furnished with beautifully executed maps and photographs, was 
assured beforehand of eager perusal. 

The earlier narratives in Joshua and Judges , namely, those passages 
marked as JE by the general consensus of scholarship, are here compared 
with the c.rfrn-biblical evidence from Egyptian and other sources, and 
applied to the geography of the country. The author assumes that Joshua 
was a historical figure of the early 14th century u.c., an account of whose 
campaigns has come down to us substantially as they occurred. He sug- 
gests, apparently with conviction, that even the exact age of the hero at 
various periods may have been handed down correctly. Joshua was 80 
when he entered Canaan, and 110 when he died. His achievements as a 
military leader were therefore carried out between the ages of 80 and 90 ! 
In Prof. Garstang’s words : 

These figures, based on the later tradition D, agree, as we have seen, 

with the general indications of the earlier sources. 

The book contains an immense mass of fascinating and valuable geographi- 
cal and archaeological material (naturally not all quite new). The author 
has himself ridden repeatedly over the routes described, and his work has 
an especial interest as that of the excavator of the mound of cl-Kadeh, 
which he has identified with the biblical Hazor. But to the present 
reviewer the main thesis — the reinstatement of the JE strand as a historical 
document of detailed accuracy — remains unproven. The value of the book 
lies, I think, in its collected material rather than in its deductions. And 
for this reason. The JE sources cannot be traced back farther than 850- 
750 b.c at the extreme earliest — Prof. Kcnnett thinks not much earlier than 
650 in their present form. Both arc plainly politico-religious Tendenz - 
schriften. To the experienced student of the Hexateuch it becomes daily 
more evident that if such fragments as the poems embedded in Num. 21, or 
as Judg. 5, are nearly contemporary with the events they describe (and 
their general appearance makes this not impossible), then the easily running 
connected narratives on which Prof. Garstang relies have, on the contrary, 
every mark of being of a very different kind, patriotic epics glorifying the 
past from the standpoint of accomplishment centuries later; religious sagas 
reminding the faithful of Ya*u\ c /rent deeds in the long ago, by wdiich His 
mig-hty power had been proven before the eyes of the heathen through the 
deliverance and victories of His people. 
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That the reputed tomb of Joshua was a favourite pilgrimage shrine 
during the pre-Exile is a justifiable deduction from Judg . 2 9 , where, by the 
way, the site is identified with an uralt seat of sun-worship (cf. Josh. 10 12-13 ). 
We know definitely that the Chanson de Roland was composed by trouba- 
dours on the pilgrim way to Sant Jago de Compostella under the influence 
of religio-palriotic anti-Saracen enthusiasm, and is at least four centuries 
younger than the events which it embellishes. We may suspect analogous 
origins for the Joshua narratives, detailed accounts of heroic deeds and suc- 
cessful campaigns, written by people who knew the country well, and 
coming to us from a period when the Hebrews were struggling anew 
against foreign influences. 

The difference between our use of the Hexatcuch narratives and Prof. 
Garstang’s is far from consisting merely in the respective deductions 
drawn. It is a fundamentally differing estimate of the real nature of the 
sources. The Aeneid is not a historical witness for the early Roman period 
in the sense in which Tacitus and Suetonius are so for the time of the 
Flavians. The Iliad cannot be used in the same way as that in which we 
properly employ Thucydides. The same distinction is to be drawn between 
the type of evidence to be derived from the JE Joshua narratives and that 
furnished by contemporary archives such as the T. A. tablets or the XVIIIth 
Dynasty inscriptions at Karnak. That there is some traditional material 
behind the JE strands is obvious. It does not in the least follow that they 
ought to be used as detailed circumstantial evidence of facts, and the 
attempt to do this would seem to imply some misconception of the real 
critical position. It is right to make this plain whilst at the same time 
expressing our gratitude for the valuable information here assembled in 
such a pleasing and readable form. 

J. P. Naisti. 

Digging up Biblical History. Vol. II. By J. Garrow Duncan, B.D. 12s. fid. 

This second volume contains the remainder of the material accumulated 
by the author for his Croall Lectures. The first used selected archasological 
evidence to illustrate the various periods of Palestinian history z arranged 
chronologically, up to the Roman occupation. The material here is pre- 
sented under five headings: domestic architecture; religion; inscriptions; 
burial customs; stone and metal work. Not all of it is new to those 
acquainted with the standard books on the subject, as those of Grcssmann 
and Benzinger, but none the less we are grateful for this timely publica- 
tion of the relevant evidence, with such excellent drawings and 
photographs in illustration. Mr. Duncan’s own discoveries on the Ophel 
are included, with a facsimile of the Ophel ostrakon. The impression gained 
from museum collections, like the set of Astartc figurines, and the case of 
sealings, in the Ashmolean, is here further confirmed. The evidence re- 
garding the prc-Exilic period transmitted to us in the O.T. has been very 
largely edited and recoloured by those who handed it on during the post- 
Exile. The bulk of the population before 500 B.C. recognized no obliga- 
tion either to practise monotheism or to abstain from image or animal 
worship. The presence of an Astarte temple at Mispah between 900 and 
700 B.C. alone goes some way to suggest this. 

J. P. Naish. 

The Fourth Gospel in Recent Criticism and Interpretation. By W. F. Howard, 
M.A., D.D. Epworth Press. 7s. 6d. 

His Testimony is True. By A. H. A. Simcox, B.A. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
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The Historic Jesus in the New Testament. By R. H. Strachan, D.D. S.C.M. 

7s. 6d. 

Jesus of Galilee. By F. Warburton Lewis, M. A. Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 

Dr. W. F. Howard's "Fernley Lecture" on the Fourth Gospel is an 
excellent piece of work, which will be of great value to students for years 
to come. Its first part gives a complete and lucid summary of all impor- 
tant contributions made to the problem of the Gospel since 1901. Part II 
contains four critical studies : (i), on the documentary unity of the Gospel 
and its relation to the other Johanninc writings; (ii), on the textual dis- 
placements and the chronology of the story ; (iii), on the historicity of the 
Gospel and its relation to the Synoptics; and (iv), on the background of its 
thought. The third part discusses various problems of interpretation. 
The appendixes are studies on various special points (linguistic style, use 
of numbers, etc.), and include two full summaries of the displacement- and 
partition-theories. 

Space does not permit even the barest conspectus of the author's con- 
clusions. Their general trend is in the direction of a high estimate of the 
historical value of the Gospel, but stops well short of any attempt to claim 
for it definitely apostolic authorship and eye-witness authority 
throughout. On account of the total lack of unanimity among partition- 
theorists, Dr. Howard is disposed to distrust altogether the theory of 
multiple authorship. One interesting feature of this study is the full con- 
sideration given to the question whether a number of the briefer and pithier 
utterances ascribed to Jesus in the Gospel may not be historically true say- 
ings. On a point of detail, why does Dr. Howard assume, as writers nearly 
always do, that the centurion of Kapharnaum is meant to be a Roman 
officer (p. 147)? Is it because he is called a centurion and was clearly a 
Gentile? But Antipas must have had centurions in his army, and some of 
them may well have been Gentiles. 

Mr. Simcox's book is a flight of fancy on the part of one who has re- 
tired from the Indian Civil Service. He describes how Mary Magdalene 
came in old age to Ephesus, and was there told by the Apostle John how 
he had written the Fourth Gospel. Virtually the whole of the Gospel is 
printed in the course of the story — in the A.V., with its double columns, 
verse-divisions, and uncorrected transpositions and textual errors, all 
complete. Two or three Greek words appear, in colossal uncials — to 
astonish the natives, as it were; but one, alas ! contains a grave misprint 
(p. 30). The book is totally innocent of all attempt to be historically 
accurate, and abounds in fictitious details. If you doubt whether John the 
Apostle wrote the Fourth Gospel, consult Westcott ! At one point the 
teaching borders on the pernicious. John says to Mary about Judas (p. 79) : 

Blame him not overmuch, Miriam. As Caiaphas was appointed, and 

Annas, and Herod, and Pontius Pilate, even so to Judas was allotted his 

miserable task. Be thankful that that task came not to me nor thee. 

Honestly, I cannot but regard the composition and perusal of such works, 
which lead us away from historical reality, and no nearer to religious 
truth, as a waste of time. 

Dr. Strachan 's beautifully printed and beautifully bound volume will 
be found useful by those who welcome the "Sharp Turn to the Right" in 
Congregational theology, supposed to have been inaugurated last October 
at Manchester. The general thesis of tne book is as follows. An important 
element in Paul’s work was to free the Church's Christology from the 
purely human and Jewish context that conditioned Jesus' earthly life, and 
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to demonstrate (by concentrating on His pre-existence, passion, resurrec- 
tion, and exaltation) the Divine and cosmic significance of His Person. This 
was a very needful work, and was well done ; but it was attended by the 
danger of undervaluing the historical facts about the humanity of Jesus, 
and so opening the door to Doketism and other unhealthy forms of Gnosis. 
The corrective was supplied by the Synoptists, who reflect the Church’s 
sense that the earthly facts were more important than Paul’s 
treatment had suggested. Their somewhat over-historical correction 
was itself corrected by the author of Hebrews , who, accepting the trans- 
cendental Christology of Paul, laid stress also on the humanity and even 
the humiliation of Jesus. The coping-stone was supplied by the Fourth 
Evangelist, who re-wrote the story of the Lord’s earthly ministry from 
the point of view of the Logos-doctrine — itself the logical conclusion of 
the Pauline view. By “the historic Jesus” Dr. Strachan means Jesus in 
His earthly ministry : “the historical Jesus” is He “whose living personality 
is felt in all history since His coming” (p. 104). 

I have space only for the briefest allusion to a few points on which 
criticism seems called for. I feel that the author, in the interests of his very 
suggestive theory, tends unconsciously to overestimate Paul’s neglect of 
Jesus’ humanity, and still more to underestimate the difference between 
the Johannine and Synoptic portraits. It is surely misleading to say that 
“only once does Paul quote words of Jesus” (p. 120: but see Acts 20 35 ; 
1 Cor. 7 10 , 9 14 , ll 24f , [?] 1 Thess. 4 15 ). The author states that Jesus “knew 
no more sacred task than to point men to his own person” (p. Ill), and 
that “The modern liberal conception of Jesus as the Teacher is a pure ab- 
straction, with no historical basis, if the Gospels are history at all” (pp. 
199f). One would hardly expect to find, if these assertions were accurate, 
that Jesus is referred to as “teacher” nearly forty times in the Synoptics, 
and as “teaching” nearly forty times; and that a very large proportion 
of the reported specimens of llis teaching contain no direct allusion what- 
ever to Himself. I observe also that Dr. Strachan does not consider the 
possibility that by “Son of Man” Jesus may have meant Himself plus 
the Messianic community (as suggested by Dan, 7 27 ), but takes it for 
granted that He used it as a purely personal title. Furthermore, he seems 
to reject the usual view that in the Fourth Gospel the Synoptic eschatology 
has been quietly replaced by a more spiritual doctrine. He thinks the 
Johannist shared the Parousia-liope of the Synoptists and of Paul. But 
the passages he quotes in support of his view are all drawn, not from the 
Gospel, but from the First Epistle, which probably stands closer than the 
Gospel does to Apostolic authorship (see pp. 17-f-G, 21 Of). Thai the 
Evangelist wished to correct the increasingly doubtful programme till then 
usually accepted in the Church is surely obvious. Dr. Strachan passes 
very lightly over the important question as to how far the doctrines built 
in the first century on Christian “experience” are objectively and eternally 
valid; let the reader study the way in which the validity of the Johannine 
doctrine of the pre-existence of Jesus is defended on pp. 203-205. It must 
be remembered that all Christians of that century (including according 
to our author even the Fourth Evangelist) unquestioningly accepted the 
quite erroneous view that Jesus would visibly return to earth in triumph 
in their own generation. They doubtless felt that the Parousia was integral 
to their “experience” of His Lordship : but in this they were, as we see, 
mistaken. Nor does Dr. Strachan seem to regard it as in any way a loss 
that the facts in regard to Jesus* discourses and Messianic claim were 
so totally misrepresented in the Fourth Gospel as we see them to have 
been. At the bottom of p. 219, John 17 3 is misquoted. 
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The Rev. F. Warburton Lewis is a Wesleyan minister who has pub- 
lished valuable contributions to N.T. study, chiefly in connexion with the 
problem of the misplacement of paragraphs in the Fourth Gospel. This 
book, which evidently crystallizes the conclusions of many years of thought, 
is a sketch of the life of Jesus, written with originality and insight and in 
a dramatic phraseology which here and there recalls the style of Glover’s 
Jesus of History. In my judgment, the rhetorical element is a little over- 
done. The perpetual use of “it were” instead of “it would be” somewhat 
palls; and one gets the impression now and then that there is some rather 
unnatural straining after elTcct. The contents, however, are readable 
and suggestive ; and fresh sidelights arc continually thrown on our Lord’s 
ministry. Some of the theories broached are indeed more daring than 
demonstrable, e.g., the view that the so-called “Parable of the Good 
Samaritan” was really a piece of autobiography, Jesus Himself being the 
man who fell among thieves, and the thieves having been set on by the 
hierarchy; or again, the identification of Lazarus with the rich young 
ruler. Mr. Lewis furnishes his story with a precise chronology; but the 
date he gives for the Passion, 29 A.D., is ruled out by astronomical con- 
siderations, it being certain that neither Nisan 14 nor Nisan 15 fell on a 
Friday in that year.. Nor can I approve of his rejection of the words in 
Mark l 14 , “after that John was delivered up” ; this proceeding strikes 
me as unnecessary and arbitrary. My main criticism of the book as a 
portrait of Jesus would be that Jesus’ “plan” is not brought out concretely 
enough. There arc numerous allusions to the way and the will and the 
love of God, and so forth, but no clear indication as to what Jesus hoped 
to persuade Israel to do. Nor is sufficient emphasis laid on the non-military 
character of the Kingdom of Jesus, as distinguished from the Messianic 
Kingdom currently expected : for it was stark bloodshed (rather than so 
vague a thing as “worldliness” or “politics”, or “carnal” methods) which 
was in mind when Jesus made His “great refusal” on the Mount of 
Temptation. None the less, the book contains many golden passages; one 
of which (on pp. 37f) is worth transcribing as a specimen : 


lie came to establish the kingdom of God, and he chose this curious way 
of preaching; he came into Galilee preaching. We are so accustomed to it 
that it is difficult to be surprised at it — but that was his method; it is the 
method of Christ still, and some are condemned to its practice. There is no 
other way that God will allow but the slow appeal of God to the mind of 

man; Preaching -no coercion, no intolerance, no force, no legions 

of angels, no inquisition. Preaching — no daz/ling, magic, miraculous de- 
monstrations; no short cuts, no leaping from temple roofs. Preaching. 
God, having spoken to our fathers in old times in various ways, has gone 
on to speak in these last, days- -refusing to change His method has gone on to 

speak to us in His Son; and there is Jesus. r T 

v.. J. v ADOUX. 


The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle. Bv Albert Schweitzer. Translated by 
William Montgomery. Black. 21s. 

This massive book is a completion of Dr. Schweitzer’s book on Paul 
published in 1911 which appeared in English in 1912 with the title Paul 
and His Interpreters . In his earlier book, Dr. Schweitzer sought to show 
the failure of all modern interpreters of Paul and in the final chapter out- 
lined what seemed to him the only true approach to Paul’s teaching. Every- 
thing in Paul’s system — his mysticism, his universalism, his sacramental- 
ism — is “based on the most primitive eschatological premisses”. 

It is this thesis which this book develops. Though completed during 
his last visit to Europe and published in Germany only last year, the theory 
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which this book expounds thus "dates” from 1911. The preface of the 
book was written "On the Ogowe steamer on the way to Lambar£n£”. 
But it is the work, not of Schweitzer the missionary, but of Schweitzer 
the theologian, and is marked by that "ruthless logic” which he regards 
as a characteristic of the mysticism of St.. Paul. 

"Mysticism” has so many meanings that no competent writer will 
use the word without defining it. Schweitzer describes mysticism as 
the transcendence of "the division between earthly and super-earthly, 
temporal and eternal”, so that a man may feel himself "while still ex- 
ternally amid the. earthly and temporal, to belong to the super-earthly 
and eternal”. In this sense Paul was certainly a "mystic”. But if this 
be mysticism, are not all Christians whose faith is living "mystics”? 

Schweitzer regards Paul’s mysticism as exclusively a Christ-mysticism. 
Paul could not have said, "In Him we live and move and have our being” 
(Acts 17 28 ). For proof that the Areopagus speech is not Paul's, he refers us 
to Eduard Norden’s Agnostos Theos and seems not to know, or to have 
overlooked, what Meyer tells us (Ursprung und Anf tinge des Christentums, 
III. 92) that Norden has since admitted in conversation that Luke may 
rightly have given the content of Paul's speech. Schweitzer speaks, 
indeed, of Paul recognizing a “God-mysticism”, 

but it is not in being contemporaneously with the Christ-mysticism . . . They 
are chronologically successive, Christ-mysticism holding the field until God- 
mvsticism becomes possible, 

when Christ, having overcome all enemies, gives "back His now un- 
needed power to God”. 

This mysticism of Paul is to be derived, not from pagan cults, but from 
the eschatological expectation. Behind the expectation there stands the 
conception of Redemption 

that Jesus Christ has made an end of the natural world, and is bringing 
in the Messianic Kingdom. It is thus cosmological ly conceived . . . The 
redemption which the believer experiences is therefore not a mere transaction 
arranged between himself, God and Christ, blit a world event in which he 
has a share. 

This eschatological conception of redemption Schweitzer seeks to derive 
from the teaching of Jesus along the lines laid down in his Quest of the 
Historical Jesus. Yet Paul's eschatology was not simply that of Jesus. 
Jesus had believed that 

in the final Tribulation the Elect arc in God's hands and are assured of 
partaking in the Kingdom, whether they live or die. 

Paul had been taught to distinguish 

between two blessednesses -the Messianic and the Eternal. The Elect of 
the last generation are the participants in both; those who died earlier can 
obtain only the eternal, which begins after the conclusion of the Messianic 
Kingdom. During the Messianic Kingdom they are still dead. 

This view created for Paul "the problem of the fate of those who had 
died in faith in the Messiahship”. It is as an answer to this problem, that 
Paul asserts "the mystical doctrine of the dying and rising again with 
Christ”. 

In consequence of his eschatological view of redemption Paul is obliged 
to maintain that the powers of death and resurrection which were made 
manifest in Jesus, are at work among the corporeity of those who arc elect 
to the Messianic Kingdom and render them capable of assuming the re» 
surrection mode of existence before the general resurrection of the dead 
takes place. 
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Schweitzer seeks to prove that Christ-mysticism was taught, not by 
Paul only but by Jesus, but with this difference : Jesus “teaches Christ- 
mysticism in ways appropriate for the time in which the coming Messiah 
was walking unknown, in earthly form, upon the earth”. Paul “teaches 
Christ-mysticism in the way appropriate to the time immediately follow- 
ing on the death and resurrection of Jesus”. 

Pauline mysticism means “an actual physical union between Christ 
and the Elect”. “Every manifestation of the life of the baptized man is 
conditioned by his being in Christ”. 

So Schweitzer claims that those are totally wrong 

who refuse to admit that Paul was a logical thinker, and proclaim as the 
highest outcome of their wisdom the discovery that he has no system. 
For he is a logical thinker and his mysticism is a complete system . . . 
Pauline mysticism is an admirably simple thing, so long as it is set in the 
framework of eschatology, but becomes a hopeless tangle as soon as it is 
cut loose from this. 

It remains briefly to show how Schweitzer relates this apocalyptic 
mysticism to Paul’s missionary zeal, his teaching about the Law, his 
sacramentalism and his ethics. 

Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles sprang from his belief that 

the End will come when the number has been completed of those who, by 
believing in Jesus, make actual tlieir election to the Messianic Kingdom . . . 
From the fact that Paul’s preaching to the Gentiles is based on his univer- 
salistic eschatological expectation results its peculiar character. It is 
directed to Gentiles who are called as Gentiles . . . | Hence] it is not open 
to him to depart from the position that they have been called to the being- 
in-Christ as Gentiles, not as Gentiles who have been made into Jews. 

On this account he could not suller Gentile Christianity “ to become 
partaker in the blessing of the Law and circumcision”. It is true that 
side by side with “the quasi-physical redemption doctrine” of Paul’s 
mysticism there is his doctrine of righteousness by faith, but this doctrine 
is only of subsidiary importance, and is introduced 

to enable him, on the basis of the traditional conception of the atoning 
death of Christ, to conduct his controversy with the Law by means of the 
argument from Scripture. 

Schweitzer assigns to Paul a realistic conception of Sacraments, and 
this, too, he explains by eschatological mysticism. 

The forgiveness of sins is for Paul effected in baptism because, through 
the dying and rising again which takes place in it, the fleshly body and the 
sin which cleaves to it are abolished, and hencefurth are as though they 
were not. 

Baptism is “the beginning of a process which will end with the coming of 
the Mes.Manic glory”. Whereas for Primitive Christian belief, 

partaking of the Lord’s Meal establishes table-fellowship with the future 
Ch.-ist . . . Paul, in accordance with his mystical doctrine of the bcing-in- 
Lhrist, represents it as bringing about also that union which is to be ox- 
, penenced now in the present with the mystical body of Christ, a union 
which alone makes possible the future uniting with Christ at the Messianic 
feast. 

Sacraments 

are necessary only for the men of the last generation who desire to make 
real their election to participation in the Messianic Kingdom . . . Simply 
to attain to resurrection at the general resurrection of the dead and to enter 
into eternal blessedness, sacraments are not necessary. This blessedness 
is obtained through election in itself and through the “walk well pleasing 
unto God” which attests it. 
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Schweitzer sees “the test case for the right understanding of the Pauline 
sacraments” in 

the explanation of the enigmatic baptism for the dead (1 Cor . 15 29 ) . . . 
Christian baptism has to do only with participation in the Messianic glory 
by means of the resurrection . . . “The baptism for the dead” answers to 
a need which could only arise out of the eschatological expectations of 
primitive Christianity, and is only explicable on the basis of the quasi- 
physical conception of the being-in-Christ. 

The ethic of Paul is likewise explained by his mysticism. 

Paul does not derive his ethic by tradition from Jesus, but develops it 
solely from the character of the new state of existence which results from 
the dying and rising again with Christ and the bestowal of the Spirit. 

Thus Paul’s whole teaching is reduced to a system — a system which 
owes nothing to Hellenistic or Graco-Oricntal influe nces. The Helleniza- 
tion of Christianity Schweitzer assigns to Ignatius, and to Justin and the 
Gospel of John , for these 

carry forward the work of Ignatius by inserting the Hellenistic union-with- 
Christ mysticism into the doctrine of Jesus Christ as the organ of the 
Logos. 

We have tried to express as clearly as space allows the argument of 
this stimulating work. It is an argument we find unconvincing. In his 
recent book Canon Raven describes Schweitzer’s theory as outlined in 
his Paul and His Interpreters as “an instance of perverse ingenuity 
necessitated by a false starting-point”. With that judgment we agree. 
The extreme eschatological interpretation, whether of Jesus or of Paul, 
seems to arise from a confusion of form with content.. The “eschatologists”, 
of whom in this country Schweitzer is the best known, have shown that 
the form of our Lord’s teaching is eschatological. But apart from some 
distinguished scholars, notably at Cambridge, very few believe that Jesus 
at the sending out of the disciples recorded in Matt . 10 expected that 
before their return the Son of Man would come, and, in His disappoint- 
ment, went up to Jerusalem to bring about the coming of the Kingdom by 
forcing His death. And in the interpretation of Paul, Schweitzer’s book 
will do good service in bringing into prominence the “eschatological dual- 
ism” of Paul’s thought, the apocalyptic contrast between “this age” and 
“the age to come” which provides the form of his teaching. But it is 
impossible to explain the rich content of Paul’s thought by apocalyptic 
expectations. Paul is to be understood primarily as a missionary, and Jus 
missionary zeal had its source, not in predestinarian phantasies derived 
from Jewish apocalypse, but in the Good News he w f as driven to proclaim 
— the Good News of God known now ns the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the God Who had sent His Son for men’s salvation. 

It is significant that although Schweitzer has much to say about Paul's 
obscure and casual reference to “baptizing the dead”, he makes little or 
no reference to a verse so expressive of Paul’s distinctive greatness as 
2 Cor. 4 6 . An interpretation which thus ignores Paul’s discovery of God’s 
glory in the face of Jesus Christ is an interpretation which has missed 
the decisive clement of Paul’s experience and thought. 

Sydney Cave. 

Kablr and his Followers. By F. E. Keay, D.Litt. Oxford Press. . r >s. 

This book appears in “The Religious Life of India” Series, of which we 
have already reviewed several volumes in the Congregational Quarterly . 
Written in the first instance for Indian readers, it is of value to all students 
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of Indian religion. Tradition asserts that Kabir was born of Muslim 
stock, though brought up in a Hindu family of the weaver caste. How- 
ever that may be, there may be discerned in his teaching the influence of 
Islamic monotheism on Hindu ideas. His followers, the members of the 
Kabir Panth, number nearly a million, whilst he is recognized as one 
of the Gurus of the Sikhs and some of his verses have their place in the 
Adi-Gratith , the Sacred Scripture of the Sikhs. The Adi-Granth has been 
translated into English by Macauliffe, but the six volumes of his Sikh 
Religion are expensive to buy, whilst Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s beautiful 
Poems of Kabir cannot, we arc informed, ho used for the serious study of 
Kabir’s beliefs. In this concise and well-illustrated volume, Dr. Keay 
provides us with a most interesting account of the life and teaching of this 
sixteenth century Indian saint, and an authoritative description of the 
doctrines and practices of his modern followers. Missionaries are often 
accused of intolerance. Books such as this are a proof of the wise and 
discriminating sympathy with which they study the beliefs of those among 
whom they work. 

Sydney Cave. 

Buddha und Christus. By H. W. Schomerus, D.Th. Halle. RM. 3.50. 
Gandhi, Christus und wir Christen. By Walter Gabriel. Halle. RM. 3.60. 

It is not surprising that Indian thought should have a special fascina- 
tion for the land of Schopenhauer and von Hartmann, or that in these 
troubled times some in Germany should look to Buddha for the satis- 
faction of their religious needs whilst others see in Mr. Gandhi a second 
Christ, the Saviour of our modern world. 

It is with this in mind that these books have been written. They are 
published in connexion with the Orphanage at Halle founded by Francke. 
From the Halle of Franckc’s days came some of the greatest pioneers of 
Protestant Missions in India. These men were missionaries, not because 
they knew of Hinduism, but because of their experience of God’s grace 
in Christ. The books before us are written by scholars who know well 
the phases of Indian thought with which they deal, but that knowledge 
has not lessened their authors’ missionary zeal. 

Dr. Schomerus was, if we mistake not, once a missionary in India, 
and is well-known to students of Hinduism by his great book, Der Satva 
Siddhunta, and this short and popular book, Buddha und Christus, is 
written with a scholar's precision. He portrays the life and teaching of 
the Buddha as given in those Pali texts which speak of him merely as a 
human teacher and then expounds in contrast the life and teaching of our 
Lord. Brief as is the book it brings out with admirable lucidity the funda- 
mental difference between the message of the Buddha and of Christ, 
and between the way of self-redemption which Buddha taught 
and the Christian salvation mediated to us through Christ's Cross. 

We have read with special interest Gandhi , Christ , and We Christians . 
It is written with competent knowledge, with scrupulous fairness, and with 
great admiration for Mahatma Gandhi’s character and spiritual power, 
lhe writer realizes to the full the rebuke which Mr. Gandhi’s emphasis on 
some phases of our Lord’s teaching is to us Christians who ignore them 
as hx> difficult. But he shows the absurdity of speaking of Mr. Gandhi as 
“the most Christlike Christian” of our time. Good and noble man he is, 
but not a Christian. The background of his thought is Hindu, even 
although his ethics are in part Christianized. As this writer puts it, 
Hinduism is not so much a “pantheism” as a “thcopanism”, for it asserts 
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not that all is God but that God is all. And this “theopanism” is far 
removed from Christian theism. It makes the world and its activities 
tnaya, gives to asceticism an exaggerated value, and interprets salvation 
in a negative sense. 

If Christianity were only a teaching of love to our neighbours and our 
enemies, if Jesus Christ were not the only begotten Son of the Father, full 
of grace anil truth, Who died for us and as victor over death rose again, 
then would we have no Gospel to bring to Gandhi, the prophet of self- 
sacrificing love. Instead, we might have to learn from him. 

If that be not so, it is 

not because we are better men than Gandhi, but only because we have the 
Bible and in it the living God as Creator, and Jesus, the Son of God as 
Saviour. 

And the book concludes with the appeal that we should ourselves, remem- 
bering Mr. Gandhi’s criticism of us, become better Christians “lest God’s 
name be blasphemed through us”. 

Sydney Cave. 

Christus Victor, An Historical Study of the Three Main Types of the Idea of 
the Atonement. By Gustaf Aulen. S.P.C.K. 6s. 

Sin, Suffering, and God. By A. P. Shepherd, M.A., D.D. Hodder. Cs. 

The thesis of the first book, the work of a distinguished Swedish theo- 
logian, is that the modern discussion of I he Atonement has issued in a 
ding-dong battle between the “objective” satisfaction-theory and the 
“subjective” doctrine which sees in the Atonement the revelation of God’s 
love to the sinner. 

Professor Aulen intervenes in this continual and, as he thinks, in- 
effectual warfare, with the reminder that there is yet a third type of theory. 
This is the patristic theory, which lie calls by the question-begging name 
of “classical”. The theory was displaced by the satisfaction-theory during 
the Middle Ages, when also we have the beginnings of the “subjective” 
theory with Abelard. Luther revived the patristic: theory, but it was in- 
stantly dropped by his successors. 

The “classical” theory, as it is developed by the Fathers of the Church, 
is that Christ through the Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection 
breaks the power of Death, Sin, and the Devil. Luther adds to the list of 
defeated enemies also the Law and the Wrath of God. 

A N.T . basis for the theory is found in the Gospel references to Christ’s 
victory over Satan, and above all in the doctrine of the Apostle Paul as it 
is expounded in Wrede’s Paulus. 

Professor Aulen rebuts the modernist view that the patristic doctrine is 
“mythological”. He holds that, on the contrary, it reveals a healthy 
realism : the victory of Christ over the opposing powers means that the 
world is really reconciled to God. 

The reviewer cannot believe that any settlement of the “objective- 
subjective” debate about the Atonement is likely to come from going back 
to the patristic view. It is quite true that it has a basis in the N.T., but so 
also have the other theories. The same is the case with Luther — all three 
theories am to be found in his works. 

If we recognize that all the theories correspond to something in Christian 
experience, the fundamental problem is to find the central point of view, 
whence the different elements of experience can be seen in their true 
proportions. 
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That central point of view must be found in the revelation of the Divine 
love in the Cross. The worth of the satisfaction-theory is that it 
emphasizes the element of cost in the Atonement. The patristic 
theory can only be of value if the victory of Christ over the opposing- powers 
is treated not as something dramatically staged for our contemplation, but 
as a conquest really and truly won in our hearts. The return upon the 
patristic theory may have one good effect. It may remind us that the 
current way of speaking of the revelation of God’s redeeming love in Christ 
as something- “subjective” is altogether unfounded. Christ, His Cross, 
the love of God, are all objective. It took all the objectivity of our Lord’s 
Passion and Death to win a victory over the hardness of the human heart. 

Dr. A. P. Shepherd traverses mostly familiar ground. He is an ex- 
ponent of the Abclardian view of the Aloncment; but is rightly anxious to 
safeguard it from being understood in too bare a way. 

He makes the point against all satisfaction-theories that the maxim, 
“sin must be punished”, belongs to the law of human society hut is no 
standard by winch to test the Divine action. On the contrary God trans- 
cends law, and simply forgives. Hut the energizing of this forgiveness 
cost Christ the Cross. 

The hntnnn persnwilily of Jesus gave God the instrument He needed for 
the bestowal of 1 1 is Spirit. The Cross was the offering through which God 
could bring His whole Being into vital contact with men. ft marked a 
new stage in the history of the world and revealed God’s final purpose in 
creation. This was to bring all men to Himself, not by the sheer exercise 
of His power, but by the voluntary ohedienre of their free-will. 

The book is semi-pt pillar, but is thoughtful and should be useful. 

Robert S. Franks. 

The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge. By <\ A. Bennett. Vale and Oxford 
University Presses. 10s. fid. 

'Phis is a posthumous book by an Oxford man, who was for a time 
Prolessor of Philosophy in Yah* University. He died at the age of 11, and 
apart from articles and reviews has left only this work of 120 pages, which 
is edited with an appreciative preface by !:is colleague, Prof. Hocking. 

There is in the volume a great deal of real religious expiM-ier.ce and con- 
centrated thinking on the problems of religion. Its value is not to be 
measured by its size. 

Bennett is concerned with the paradox of religion : it implies a know- 
ledge «.f the Altogether Other, while it seems impossible that what is 
Transcendent should he known at all. He considers the i fferent attempts 
to bring religion within the bounds of reason by treating it as omething 
wholly subjective or at least wholly human. 

There is the t)pc of doctrine which views religion as a projection and 
objectification of human desires and ideals. But this is wholly wrong. We 
do not begin with our feelings and then deify them — wc begin with an ex- 
perience of God, and value religious feeling because of its contact with 
God. 

The view that religion is a projection of the social ideal is equally base- 
less. One might perhaps imagine an apotheosis of society as it is, but the 
very existence of a social ideal is witness to the Transcendent which some- 
how enters our life. 

Finally, to say that religion has its scat in the sub-conscious is worse 
than useless; unless it be added that the sub-conscious is open to God — 
Otherwise religion “suffocates” in the sub-conscious — what it needs, if it 
is to be kept alive, is “metaphysical respiration”. 

V0L - X, NO. 1, JANUARY, 1933 
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The strength of The Dilemma of Religious Knowledge is in analysis : 
it makes no attempt at synthesis. But the emphasis on the metaphysical 
element in religion is to be warmly welcomed. 

Robert S. Franks. 

Essays Congregational and Catholic. Edited by Dr. Albert Feel. Congre- 
gational Union. 7s. (id. 

The editor has asked me to give an “outside” opinion of this aggrega- 
tion of sixteen papers, which are true to their origin, and are “independent” 
of each other. He shall have one, though the task is not easy within a 
limited space. Five of the papers (Dodd, Bartlet, Cadoux, R. Mackintosh, 
Selbie) deal with Congregational principles; two (Peel, Powickc) with 
Congregational history; three (James, Tillyard and Spencer, Grieve) with 
the Congregational contribution to world evangelization, social service, 
and theology; the remaining six with general theological topics, any 
reference to Congregationalism being subsidiary. A more systematic 
grouping of the contents of the volume might have made it at least appear 
to be more of a unity, and a longer preface might usefully have enforced 
this. 

An outsider's interest will lie chiefly in the first-named group of papers, 
which may be said to be answering the question “What is Congregational- 
ism?” None of them gives a plain and systematic statement of the actual 
working of a Congregational Church, and of its precise relation to the 
machinery of the Congregational Union, surely a desideratum in a volume 
commemorating its creation. This would have been useful to outside 
readers, though it might have made some of the practical problems more 
apparent. The emphasis falls on the assertion of the principle that where 
two or three are gathered in the Name of Christ, He is present in their 
midst (<?.g. , p. 02). The fundamental type of Christian experience so de- 
veloped emphasizes personal religion (of ihe “twice-born” and “once-born” 
kinds) and the values of Christian fellowship. 1 have not found any 
adequate answer to the question why this “representative form of tile 
Church universal” should base its polity on what seems the mere accident 
of locality. The claim that “full authority” belongs to such a local group 
obviously requires more to substantiate it than mere convenience of home- 
rule, and we cannot, at thi< dale, he content with saying that “Congrega- 
tionalism proper remains historically the truest of all to the distinctive 
features of New Testament Church order ” (p. oil), or that the basic 
principle of Congregationalism is the basic principle of the Universal 
Church (p.. 73) ; or that “Christianity as a polity, when trimmed of super- 
fluous fat and reduced to its innermost essence, is Congregationalism” 
(p. 122). In fact the paper by Prof. Dodd corrects the onesidedness of 
these statements by shewing the eagerness of Paul “that the free local 
ecclesia should not only feel itself one in spirit with all other Christians, 
but should take practical steps, so far as in it lay, to give a body to that 
spirit” (p. 16). 

My friend, Dr. Vernon Bartlet, will forgive me for saving that his 
passing reference to Baptists (p. 19) fails to grasp Ihe real difference of 
ethos between the two denominations, and is historically incorrect. No 
adequate definition of the Baptist faith and life is given by calling them 
“the first sub-species of the genus Congregationalists”, distinguished by 
withholding baptism from infants, and practising immersion. James 
Smyth, the first Baptist, did not practice immersion, and was led by his 
study of the New Testament to replace the “covenant” as the basis of 
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Church membership by the baptism of believers. From this stand-point it 
would be just as fair to describe Congregationalism as an arrested develop- 
ment on the way to a Church of baptized believers ! 

Next to the question of polity, llie emphasis falls on the relative free- 
dom of Congregationalism from authoritative creeds, and the famous words 
of John Robinson are cited three times (dillerently each time !).. It is urged 
that the faith of Congregationalists is concerned with the fact of Christ, 
rather than with any particular formulation of it in doctrine. That this 
leaves difficult problems unsolved is fully recognized in the interesting 
paper on “Dogma and Freedom” bv l)r. N. Micklem, who is prepared to 
accept, the 1 radii ional creeds in a “symbolic” sense. By the way, will the 
remark of another esteemed friend of mine in this volume stand the lest 
of sober enquiry: — “Historically Congregationalists have always denied 
the efficacy, value, and even legitimacy of creeds as lests of Christian 
opinion or standing” (p. 121))? 1 should have thought that Congregational 
history shews a full share of ultrn-Calvinistie rigour, whatever may be true 
of the present. 

I have purposely given rnosl of the spare al Ini tod to me to what seemed 
the distinctive feature or this volume. We musi not overlook the fact that 
it contains much other material of a useful kind. Dr. Peel's well-docu- 
mented paper throws a good deal of light on lh»* obscure period between 
1558 and 15(17, and on what m-iv h«» railed the prolegomena of the Separatist 
movements. Prof* s--or Price’s eompe’ent e^r-iv ri*eo' , m/0‘. bo'h the value 
and the dear limitation of the psychology of nrav.-'\ Prindnal Franks 
gives a (dear, const ntelive ^lalenvnt of the doeirine of the Atope-nert, from 
a Ritschlirm standpoint. Prineipal (larv'e shews that the emphasis of the 
Christian preacher should fall on grace, and warns agid-'si the interpreta- 
tion of this as a “plan of salvation”. Altogether ilutc is much worth 
reading in die volume, and it is decidedly good vain- for its price, though 
its somewhat amorphous appearance, and the plethora of symposia in 
modern davs, may tell against it. But I think that the Centenary of the 
Congregational Co ion was worthy of a more systematic and consistent 
volume than this, which exhibits the weakness of moM symposia, viz . : 
that 1 ho most difficult problems are apt to fall into the interstices between 
the essayists. H. Wiikhi.er Robinson. 

The Natural and the Supernatural. By John Oman. Cambridge Press. 18s. 

Dr. Oman describes this bi*ok as “An attempt to lay a foundation for 
theology by considering* its method and its problems'*. It is certainly all 
that, but it is also much more. It is at once a philosophy *»f tvlig : on and 
an apologetic for religion, and it may be safely said that no book of recent 
times has given us so thorough and comprehensive a treatment of the 
subject. 

The main part of the book deals with the three* great antinomies of 
religion, Knowing and Knowledge, Necessity and Freedom, the Evanescent 
and the Eternal, while the long and full introductory section on Scope and 
Method foreshadows the whole course of the ensuing argument. This 
involves t he defence and justification of religion from the epistemological, 
the ethical, and the historical point of view. To Dr. Oman the super- 
natural is the world which manifests more than natural values, and he 
argues that 

awareness of the realit\ of the Supernatural is not something added to the 
sense of the hulv and tin* judgment of the sacred by >ome kind of argument, 
sav from the natural world. When* they are divorced, religion is identified 
with theology, and theology hung up in the air without any world of its own 
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to work in; and the reality is sought in the theology instead of theology 
being, like other sciences, the study of a reality already given. The Super- 
natural must be inquired into, like the Natural, as a world in which we 
live and move and have our being, if it is to be inquired into with profit. 

In the main part of his book Dr. Oman carries out this enquiry in the 
most thorough and painstaking fashion. His treatment of awareness and 
apprehension, of the individual and individuality, of forms of percep- 
tion, sensation and values, is as convincing as it is suggestive, and the 
freshness of his presentation of familiar problems and of his discussion of 
familiar themes makes really delightful reading. Here, again, his main 
thesis is never lost sight of, as when he says : 

The wrong way of relating tin* Supernatural to truth, beauty and good- 
ness is to sot it over them as an external, legal, infallible authority, and 
make truth what has been thus revealed, right what has been thus required, 
and, if there he any place for beauty at all, it is only in its austere aspects 
as a handmaid of the sterner disciplines of faith and practice, and what- 
soever things are lovely art? left no standing in their own right, nor any 
reason whv ihev should be thought of and sought for their own sake. 

The section on Necessity and Freedom, in which Dr.. Oman discusses 
the relation of the natural and the Supernatural to evolution, conscience, 
and the ideal and the real, is, perhaps, the finest and most important part 
of the work. It forms a necessary introduction to the section on The 
Evanescent and the Eternal, in which the author enters upon a sweeping 
survey of religion in its various forms of manifestation — the Primitive, the 
Polytheistic, the Mystical, the Ceremonial-Legal, and the Prophetic. Here 
a great deal of familiar ground is covered but often in a quite original way 
and in such fashion as to demonstrate the reality of the objectively Super- 
natural in all the manifestations of the sacred. 

This brief characterization may serve to show that we have in Dr. 
Oman’s book a work of first-class importance. It is evidently the result of 
a life-time of meditation on these great themes, and it is perhaps the first 
philosophical defence of religion which has been written in full view of 
modern developments in the natural sciences and in psychology. It is 
very refreshing - to find a study of religion and the religious consciousness 
in which psychology is kept in its proper place. 

One word of criticism. Dr. Oman’s treatment of his subject is so 
thorough and so consistent that he tends to leave the reader to draw his own 
conclusions rather than to give him the definite, guidance which he would 
sometimes prefer. The book ends rather than draws to a conclusion, and 
a final chapter gathering up the threads of the argument and setting forth 
the writer’s position in definite terms would have greatly added to the value 
of a work for which, even as it is, we cannot be too grateful. 

W. B. Seuue. 

Social Substance of Religion. By Gerald Heard. Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The science of anthropology has made some important contributions 
to our understanding of the origin, development, and functioning of re- 
ligion, but it is very easy to over-emphasize it, and the book before us is 
a good illustration of the dangers of so doing. Mr. Heard describes his 
work as “An Essay on the Evolution of Religion”, and he finds the key to 
this evolution in man’s relation to the community to which he belongs and 
its influence upon him. In the first part of the book he states his problem : 

It is how to account for conflict which is now found to be not merely 
the root of private neuroses, but of all social unrest and revolution, and 
next how to cure it. It is nothing less than the psychological attempt, 
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when the political and economic efforts have been found to deal only 
with symptoms and not with causes, to salvage civilization. 

The second and main part of the book deals with the historical conse- 
quences of this conflict. In the solution of the problem religion, “because 
it is the one comprehensive attitude of the individual through his whole 
nature to the whole of experience**, plays a very large part, mainly by the 
fusing of the individual into close and intense association with groups. 
The study of the relation of the individual to the group and of groups to 
one another Mr. Heard approaches first from the standpoint of what he 
calls “paleontological psychology**, secondly from that of historical anthro- 
pology, and thirdly from that, of psychology. In so doing he seeks to 
analyse man below the human and religion below worship, and from this 
analysis to build up the story of man’s religious development in history, 
tic is sure that religion is the real clue to all cultural and social evolution, 
and that if we can trace its history we shall find in it the due to all history. 
Mr. Heard's treatment of history, however, is rather forced and schematic 
and illustrates the dangers of the purely objective treatment of the subject. 
He draws his illustrations from a wide area, but is rather inclined to select 
them in order to prove his point, and certainly exaggerates the importance 
of the sub-human, e. g. , the study of apes, in illustrating his thesis. What 
he says of the relation between food and fertility religions, and of the 
priority of food to sex in religious origins, is both striking and useful, but 
he carries his scheme of things too far, as when he comes to explain the 
wav in which the central service of the Christian Church illustrates his 
point. He says : 

It begun with :\ rc:i‘ meal. Food, ns t nvi i-.us of the group 
is therefore retained After the tlwo was singing. 

Rhythm is nddrd, as we haw <n it w s added to the food interest in 
the building up «»f religion. ce Church ir. its dynamic rite is 

recapitulating the history of leiigiorm ew> uti.-n. The Mnrdl group of about 
a dozen leant over 1 h cu-duon of the pulvinus. or sigma, un a formed an 
inward-looking group perhaps a ring. 1 ha iv was a i,.t of Sursum 

Co rda (probably the oldest part, of e KueharbO. It \v: the outbreak of 
exultation a* the worshippers renli/ lhev were in the termed ph \ mc field. 
Then there was the kiss of pence, tin manifestation of p> cho-physical 
tenderness, the love that is an intensity I serenity. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Heard has ma :e a tea and interesting 
contribution to a big subject under the limb at! >ns which we have sug- 
gested. His book follows a previous one, The .i >v. ;d i ■■/ ilurniinity , and 
the two should probably be read together. It is never easy reading and 
is not rendered more so by the use of technical la iguage and unnecessarily 
difficult words, r.g. , incnarrable and algolagniae. Am why, oh why, is 
he so obsessed with the importance of the erotic in religious development? 
Has not one of his chief authorities, Malinowski, put this in a much truer 
perspective? \\\ R Seuue. 

Desuggestion. By K. Tii ti :ns. Allen & Unwin. ISs. 

The problem of what life means and how to live it well is one th.u has 
always exercised thinking minds, and the aim of this book is to offer for 
this problem a final and emphatic solution. I In* author is a Russian who 
was impoverished by live revolution and removed to Berlin, llis in- 
defatigable translators, Eden and Cedar Paul, describe him as a confirmed 
neurotic who has been enabled to overcome his disabilities by practising 
the rule of life set forth in this book : 

Cease to fancy things which are non-existent or are entirely different 
from what you suppose — and you will achieve success; your understanding 
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will grow; your mind and your nerves will enjoy the advantages of mental 
hygiene; and you will become the artificer of your own happiness. 

In other words, lift yourself by your own waistband and all will be well. 
This, however, is anticipating-, and Tietjens’s book shows quite clearly that 
the matter is not so simple as it would seem. Man is subject to all kinds 
of delusions, and the delusion of freewill is the most mischievous of them 
all. That must he got rid of before anything like happiness can be 
achieved. The end of all human living is the attainment of pleasure and 
the avoidance of pain. Life is only intelligible in terms of pleasure and 
pain, and all human conduct must be directed to the achievement of the 
one and 1 lx escape from the other. Thus, 

The earth is bv no nie-.ns that “vale of tears” we suppose it to he. We 
make of it “a vale of tears” by our parassoeia lions and erroneous ideas. 
Everything fax ournbJr to life is linked with pleasure, and everything noxious 
to life is linked with pain. If we had no pai associations and no erroneous 
ideas, all we need do would In* that which is pleasurable, and all we need 
avoid doing would; h« lhat which is disagreeable and such conduct would 
never signify “renunciation”. 

It is impossible in a brief review to follow the intricacy of Tictjens’s 
argument. If we grant his premises there is a great, deal that is plausible 
in his conclusions, and the case for a frankly Hedonistic and Detcrminist 
view of human lift* was probably never more attractively presented. Tietjens 
makes very solemn appeals to the intelligent reader and begs him 1o study 
carefully and to read repeatedly the words of wisdom which lie utter*. Bui 
the more intelligent the reader the more we fancy will he be inclined to 
feel that his leg is being pulled and the more uneasy will he be at the nnh'c 
assumptions on which much of the argument is based. If modern 
psychology lias ium;hl us :«r\ thing it is surely to be suspicious of the kind 
of easy simplification of human motives and conduct on which Tietjens 
relies. Xo doubt we are all subji cl to delusions of many kinds, but among 
them wc can hardly class the suspicion that things are not always as simple 
as they seem, lhat the human mind is something more than aulom.itic 
response to an irritable substance, and that human life is wider than any 
mere appeals to appetite, higher or lower. 

The intelligent reader, loo. will he apt to suspect that Tietjens is m-ithei 
so thorough nor so consistent as lit* weald like to be thought. In spite of 
his rigidly Detcrminist attitude lit! constantly uses llu* wool \ . le, uarv, 
though he tries to take the sting out of it by putting it in inverted commas. 
His use of inverted commas, indeed, is very irritating, and equally so is 
his adoption of ihc fantastic terminology «»f Semon in order to describe 
psycho-physiological phenomena which can be equally well described in 
very much simpler and more intelligible terms. Indeed, it is amusing to 
discover that even when lie uses ihis terminology the author is constrained 
to put the plain English of it in brac kets again and a^ain. The reader is 
constantly held up by the necessity of explaining em ium, engrnphy, 
mneme, taxism, parassneiation, and the like. What, for example, are we 
to make of this? 

In like* mauri'-t* :■ lme-mir »■>:•*! t .at i« o i (an i*,'i-aj which (N»-s nut oceur h»r 
the tir-a time* <*. n-'-ephorbe?., In crplmrv uf the pn-viutidv formed entrain, a 
second i.iiit'iuir fy.cilat'nai with which it is hoim. phonic. If the two excita- 
tion.'* are iij-*ntif ai, the idea of acquaint anc i ship aiises. If, however, they arc* 
not completely identical, there arises a dillcrential ^en^alion, and the? 
difference serves as a stimulus. 'I he result of this stimulus is, either that 
a new entrant of abstract content arises or else lhat the idea seems to us 
erroneous. 
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If the intelligent reader succeeds in cutting his way through this jungle 
of jargon he will find a great deal in the book that is interesting and stimu- 
lating to thought. But we doubt very much whether it will enable him to 
free himself, as the writer claims, from misleading suggestions, and so 
become wise, happy, and virtuous. One is surely justified in asking — If 
freedom is impossible, why try to become free fiom anything? 

\V. B. SEums. 

A Study of Conversion: An Enquiry into the Development of Christian Personality. 

By L. Wyatt Lang, M.A. Allen & Unwin. 10s. Gd. 

This is an important work bcrausc it carries the psychological analysis 
of conversion further than it lias been taken by any previous writer on the 
subject and does so on sounder lines. Hitherto attention has been too 
closely confined to the actual conversion-crisis. Mr. bang is too com- 
petent a psychologist to be content It; begin there. He insists that we 
must know something of the childhood of the converted person and about 
the home in whit h lie was brought up. His persistent following up of this 
trail has yielded impoMant lesiills. He has not solved all mysteries but he 
has Jet in a good deal of new lig.'l. In the normal conversion-process he 
finds three phases : recognition til" the ideal, decision, activity. He has 
many penetrating things it) say about dilVuuUirs in recognizing the ideal, 
about alienation from the ideal, and about icliginus phobias. For some of 
hi ; material Mr. Lang go s in well-;. aown ea-e:- (: i. ’u-jesa, Banyan, 
Braincrd, John Newton, Col. Gardiner! but he has onielhing fresh to say 
about them. He has, moi\ over, picul} ‘ new ca-es lor analysis, and is 
extelient in his examination of i mne. '-’o r, which Lhcre is no crisis. We 
were particularly struck with his analy of t he conversion of John G. 
Paten, the missionary to the New Hebrides. 

Mr. Lang is the Vicar of St. Mark’s, IMumstead Common. We do not 
know to whit'll party in the Anglican Church he belongs, though there are 
one or two indications in his book that he has sacramentarian affinities. It 
would be interesting if our guess were correct, because Sacramentarians 
arc, as a rule, inclined to disparage «*omersion as Evangelicals know it. 
Their tendency is to maintain t. at the sacramental system (together with 
preparation lor Confirmation and First Communion) secures all that the 
Evangelicals obtain f>\ “decisions ”, Mr. Lang is not at all sure about 
this, and freely expresses his doubts. But what is more important for 
Free Churchmen is that he is equalh doubtful about the notion, so fashion- 
able to-' \iy, that we can educate men and women into the Christian way of 
life. His studies have led him to lay great emphasis upon the necessity 
for decision, as the following quotations will show. 

Without drcir-ii.n religion h. ivin«\- inept. '11k- aiiitcuie of recognition 
without acceptance is delusive. Decision sets free creative energy which is 
lost without derision . . . Insistence on derision has produced some of the 
greatest of Christian Saints in all sections of the Church, and especially 
among Protestants. Tin* present tendency to smooth down the conversion- 
process by purely educational methods is likely to discourage the decision- 
crisis in conversion, (p. *2a7). 

The insistence which some churches make upon education, knowledge 
and reason as an evangelistic appeal, seems to he mistaken; the main 
religious appeal should be to gain a decision to ha\e a Christian character, 
then knowledge and reason will lie necessary and effective to coni'.rm the 
decision . . . The educational method is too impersonal to be effective in 
‘ hanging centres of character, (p. IM*). 

It frequently happens that a person is unconseious of his indecision. 
I his .appears to be the condition of many religious people; a grave weakness 
in religious bodies springs from the fact that a large proportion of their 
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members have never made a decision, J>ut remain permanently in the stage 
of recognition. The creative energy which follows decision is therefore lost, 
(p. 100). 

These are salutary warnings which we may all take to heart. They 
have added force, coming, as they do, from a man who obviously possesses 
an excellent scientific equipment and a scientific conscience which will not 
allow him to go beyond liis data or to exaggerate a point. 

Mr. Lang has no graces of style, and does not appear to realize that a 
book ought to be written in paragraphs if it is to avoid giving the impres- 
sion of being a mass of notes and jottings. Many of his paragraphs 
consist of a single sentence. Many pages contain as many as six or seven 
paragraphs. \Ve hope that these defects will not prevent the lx>ok being 
carefully studied by all who arc engaged in the ministry of conversion. 
Their insight cannot but be deepened if they will read anil ponder it. 

A. C. Underwood. 

A Study in Aesthetics. By L. A. Reid, M.A., Ph.I). Alim & Unwin. 15s. 

Dr. Reid says that he almost agrees with those who tell him that 
aesthetics is an “impossible” subject, and, i I it is not wholly impossible, 
it is at all events “as difficult as anything could well be*'. Those who have 
made any attempt to tackle the problems involved will hardly dissent from 
this view. All the more, therefore, »s there reason to be grateful to him 
for a contribution to the subject which is always interesting and usually 
clear, with a clarity which is not achieved at the cost of burking the diffi- 
culties. He lias, he tells us, “tried to ileal with essentials, to ask the really 
important questions, to analyze each problem philosophically, and to build 
up bit by bit the statement of a constructive theory”. Opinions will differ 
about the soundness of his views, but there is no doubt, that the book is 
stimulating, and one to be reckoned with. 

The author hopes to interest three groups of people, namely, those who 
read philosophy, critics of art, and artists, and he devotes a preliminary 
chapter to a defence of the philosopher's claim to enter the domain of 
aesthetics. This is admirably done, but b is a pitv it should he necessary. 

It is impossible here to indicate the whole . nngc of the book. Brief 
reference to a few of the author's leading t lections must suffice. 

The chid differentia between aesthetic a other experiences he finds 
in the quality of “imaginativeness", and so an object of perception be- 
comes “at sihetir”, and the contemplation of it “aesthetic”, when it is 
contemplated “so that il appears in its very qualities and forms to express 
or embody valuable meaning”, and this embodied meaning is “enjoyed 
intrinsically . . . and not for its practical, ur cognitive, or existential im- 
plications”. Our main concern in aesthetics i-; neither bodv nor meaning, 
but embodied-meaning, and therefore Dr. Re id holds with Pmf. Alexander 
over against P La Abercrombie thai art is never a “translation* 

of a spiritual experience for the purposes of communication. 

The view of beauty which he defends is that, it is “perfect expressive- 
ness”. This at once raises a question in regard to ugliness. You cannot 
set up ugliness as another absolute but negative ideal, because “absolute 
ugliness** would mean absolute failure to attain expressiveness /.c. 
would be the non-aesthetic. It is thus held bv Prof. Croce and others 
to-day that the problem of the ugly in art is meaningless. But Dr. Reid 
points out that the non-aesthetic is not what we mean by ugly. Non- 
aesthetic facts (e.ff., “my Airedale is 15 months old”) are not ugly. And 
are there not objects wholly hideous? For his solution of the difficult) we 
refer the reader to pp. 219 f. 
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There is not space to outline the treatment of such problems as those 
of “standards”, of “truth and reality” in art, of art and moral values, of 
the competition and fusion of interests in works of art, etc. The final 
chapter is entitled “The Enigma of Natural Beauty”. It is a cautious 
treatment of a most difficult problem, but the author leaves us in no doubt 
about the theistic conclusion to which his judgment, would seem to lead 

E. R. Micklem. 

The Catholic Faith and the Industrial Order. By Ruth Kenyon. Allan. 6s. 

The outstanding interest of this hook is its orderly method of approach 
to the industrial problem from the standpoint of Christian principles. Miss 
Kenyon has given us an able and telling account of six years' discussion 
at the Anglo-Catholic Summer Schools of Sociology . The word “Catholic” 
in the title connotes “the. appeal to the normal, the historical, and the 
world-wide in matters of faith”. The Movement which produces it thinks 
of Christianity as a faith which “should provide a complete philosophy 
of life”, and has done so, save in the two exceptional centuries which have 
preceded ours, when all parts of Christendom, Catholic and Protestant 
alike, forsook the true norm of Christianity, 1o which all alike are now 
striving to return. For these writers Catholicism means, then, essen- 
tially a return, not so much to the traditional forms of Christian worship, 
as to the full content of ihc Christ iau faith. 

The “Church having thus practically abrogated her duty as philosopher 
and teacher on social matters in late years”, an almost entirely secular 
concept ion of man’s economic life has grown up. The Catholic revival is 
now selling to work to n claim once more for religion and morality this 
large sphere of human activity. Cod mi be piu lira 1 , in economic practice 
as in all else. 

Nil ChriMiun w d say otherwise; hut it b in the specifically Catholic 
thei'lngv that this order of tilings leaps to the view; and it was in the attempt 
at a Catholic world-order in nwdi;eva! (Tirisicndom I hut the one consistent 
attempt to rmhoih it was made. 

Though some things ate more peculiarly the province of religion, all things 
belong to Cod. So a paragraph is ([noted from one of von Tlugel’s 
Letters, exile ’ting the recipient to can! very assiduously for the things 
which belong to the ralutal order of life as a condition of entering deeply 
into the enjoyment of the supernatural : 

Jast because vmi lung for religion I want \uii ... in continue to cultivate 
mure carefully and lovingly, also the interests, the activities, that arc not 
directly religious . . . hive, use, without these von io*e the material for Grace 
to work in and on. 

T hai is why mailers of Stale and matters of business cannot be allowed 
to claim a separate domain of their own. And, the more they are recog- 
nized as having divine sanction within their own provinces, the more 
likely they are to be kept within their proper limits. 

Our tradition in this country has been to recognize the ultimate 
authority of religion, and, therefore, Parliaments, Municipalities, Friendly 
Societies and Trade Union C ongresses an suitable occasions go to Church : 

It is only the special organizations of industrialism which do not do so. 
The I'.B.l. does not go to church, nor does oven tin* much older Bank of 
England, close though it lives bv the City Companies, some of which do so 
still. 
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The competitive industrialism of our day has so manifestly declared- itself 
aloof from the final claims of religion that Miss Kenyon sums up the matter 
by saying in italics : “Catholics ought to fight the modern system, because 
the modern system is sacrilege’*. 

In feeling Lhe way back lo a Christian judgment upon industry, one of 
the most clearly and widely recognized principles is the respect due to 
personality. This happily is so much a part of the mental make-up of 
the Christian 

that he needs no hard reasoning before ho can agree that if plutocracy or 
collectivism, mass-production or rationalization menace personality, they 
stand thereby condemned. 

But that does not take us far toward a constructive alternative to the 
present system, and for that we must seek further. And in doing so a 
number of definitely constructive principles emerge. 

Two of the leading Christian principles established in the Middle Ages 
and equally relevant to-day, as described bv Sir Wm. Asblev in his 
Economic History , are the right of all classes lo live a decent human life, 
and the control of money power by man (the principles 1} ing behind the 
attempt to maintain “just prices” and the prohibition of usury). Dr. 
R. H. Tawney’s Religion ntul lhe Rise of ('tihitalism finds Ashley's sum- 
mary valid, hut adds a third essential doctrine, which he names a 
“Functional Theory of Society”, according to which each social class and 
group within Society has rights which must be maintained by the State, 
bn.l only so far as that class ur group continues to perform the function 
in society for which it properly exists. The Church in lighting for its own 
rights as a group has incidentally been lighting the battle of Ihesr other 
groups. 

From this there arises a definitely Christian doctrine of property, which 
regulates the right of different individuals to dill emit amounts of property 
in respect of different functions they arc performing. 

The characteristic feature of society should be the property-owning citizen 
existing and act ing by means of his own re-oum-s, ini dependent on the 
allotment t>I work t<* him by State or capitalist. . . . | Sn | Calhnlic students 
come to the study of Catholicism and Industry without any prejudice in 
favour either of tilt? present industrial system, or of the ideal commonly 
accepted as its opponent, namely Socialism. . . It is by no accident that 
it has been Catholics such a> (I. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc who have 
founded the DislributUl School in England . . . which is concerned negatively 
to secure that the individual and the family may he in some degree indepen- 
dent of oppressive systems, official nr unofficial; and positively to assure lo 
the individual means for the encouragement of initiative, the growth of a 
sense of responsibility, and the opportunity of choice. 

So much the hook establishes in i l s lirsl two chapters, lhe rest of 
the book deals with the duties and values that arc binding on Christian 
people, beginning with the more direct and personal relations of individuals 
in industry and ending with the more intangible and impersonal forces of 
finance. The reader who finds lhe approach good will find the resi good 
a ' so - Malcolm Spencer. 

Christian Higher Education in India. Report of a Commission. Oxiord Press. 

3s. Gd. 

Racial Segregation in South Africa. By VV. A. Con on. Sheldon Pres? , 2s. Gd. 

The Remaking of Man in Africa. By J. II. Oi.oiiam and B. I). Gmsox. Oxiord 
Press. 2s. 6d. 
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On the appeal of the Colleges in India the International Missionary 
Council asked a Commission of six — Indian, American, and British — with 
the Master of Balliol as their Chairman, to visit India and produce a report 
on Christian Higher Education. The result is a volume of 388 pages for 
3s. 6d., well written and as well printed! It begins with a vivid survey 
of the changing conditions which have reduced the relative influence of 
missionary education. The Commission believes that the Christian Colleges 
may recover the full quality of they* influence if they will settle; themselves 
to a special task, the adaptation of higher Christian education to the needs of 
the whole Christian community. It summons the Colleges to link them- 
selves for the first time with the less educated and poorer Christians and to 
research into their economic, social, and religious needs. To do this the 
Commission asks for the closing of certain Collegers in order to concentrate 
effort in better centres and for a far larger measure of co-operative planning 
and interchange among the denominations. If the Missionary Societies at 
home and the Committees on the Field can recognize the day (if their visita- 
tion a new era may well dale from this fearless Report. It is rare to find 
vested interests so bravely set aside for the sake of the Kingdom of God. 
The argument for sufficient staff to do 'W; h properly would be greatly 

strengthened if the Report had also spe«\ficd in so many words what its 

argument obviously assumes- the need tor irsi-a'vh in the relation of the 
ordinary ('lass-mom subjects to Indian learning and tradition. Christian 
education ought to be slip, enu* in quality because i! has the spirit to under- 
stand, define, and ineoiporalc tile finest cicmi-nls m India's prminus 
eulturc. 'I lie members of ihe Commission will be the first to wish to add 
this ple.i to the very strong argument* of their Report. 

Mr. C< 1 1 . .-n ;s ihe am' 1 or ■ *1 Thr I'i'-'hlrm /.* I/V.cu, which 

caused some sensation from the fart that it ?i ad the murage to protest 
against ihe doctrine that inter-marriage hi tween people oi different colours 
is inherently contrary to right leeling. In 1 1ris second book he makes bis 
position quite dear, llis principle is ih:n a nation must in\e a unified life 
and cannot ioleratc two different civilization* si.h* by skV. He believes 
that then* are two alternatives. 

1. \ definite line of frontier fn'Tos^ which In would not permit any 

further native emigiatiorri heiv.-im the old established white settlements 
of South. Ain -a, and all die t«-i •■■?» -r\ to she ivrlh. where he would dis- 
courage any i ml her white .settlement and would have the country governed 
first and foremost for the ndxaniugc of ihe original occupants of the land. 

Lk — If while South Alrieun* are n*U willing to u< • epi the first alter- 
native, die second is that i Ui i -marriage should be frankly accepted in so 
far as it occurred naturally and that in the course of centuries it should be 
allowed to unify l lie nation. 

If the opponents el misv egenation, as they so unpleasantly eall it, are 
really in earnest in their opposition they will be glad to remove from the 
white race the temptation ; aused bv contact.. If on the other hand they 
are so eager to acquire further acres that the\ are w illing to run the risk of 
contact, they must face it with open eyes. The third alternative is a caste 
system, likely to be even more disastrous for South Africa than it has been 
for India, to say nothing of its denial of the Chiisiian doctrine of man. 

Mr. Cotton has a deeply religious sense of the right of every man to 
home file and citizenship in the society which lie helps to make. It is diffi- 
cult to see how either Christianity or humanity can demand less than this. 
"Ihe author introduces some very effective quotations, and deals faithfully 
with the easy and misleading optimism of General Smuts in his Oxford 
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Lecture. At the end the reader asks whether white civilization will act as 
if it believes that human life is worth more than money, and whether the 
Church is prepared to stake her influence upon following Jesus to conclu- 
sions which look so perilous — whether she will lose her life in order to find 
it. 

Here and there Mr. Cotton might have arranged his argument better. 
Sometimes he seems sentimental in his disregard of existing prejudice, and 
sometimes he seems to surrender the point for which he has just been fight- 
ing. Hut in the light of such a book as this the prejudiced advocates of 
white supremacy look much more sentimental. It is courageous, 
challenging, and very disquieting. 

The third book is the result of three or four years of discussion by a 
group of educationists and missionary secretaries meeting in London and 
availing themselves of the 1 clp of .African missionaries at home on furlough. 
The drafts have been discussed with the representatives of Continental and 
American So ietics. The consequence is a book for specialists and African 
missionaries, which to them will be of the utmost value but will not make 
a general appeal to those without technical knowledge. The side-headings 
give the look of a Report. The fact that it covers most of Africa makes 
it of necessity general, and the style is official and a little dreigh. Hut for 
those concerned with the future rf education, and especially of missionary 
education, it is of the utmoM importance. It shows that to- ihe African- 
more perhaps than for other nations, education must, be religious in tone; 
that Christian education will be conlent with nothing less than the highest 
and will sacrifice many inefficient institutions to secure something typically 
good. It follows the wise impulse of modem Missions to think of educa- 
tion much more in terms of the ?i aining of personality and adaptability for 
natural nali\e li'c, a :d to be dissatisfied with the mere acquisition of 
knowledge. It follows mother welcome tendency in demanding a far 
greater humility on the missionaries 1 part in lace of the ideals which often 
inspire African tribal ii : e. In the finest education the while missionan 
and the. African must learn side by side. The book has valuable appendixes 
summarizing the educational systems of Afri* a. Southern and Western. 

1‘R'NK LENWOOO. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. A Correspondence. Edited bv Christopher St 
John. Constable. 21s. 

There are speeches 1 hat « hnnge votes. There .are books about which 
one's opinion changes a> one reads. Such a one is this most remarkable 
correspondence. Without any adequate reason we assumed that it would 
be boring : wc have to confess we find it entrancing from the first page to 
the last, or almost to the last. This correspondence must surely be quite 
unique. The famous actress writes to the voting musical critic about a 
protegi, and from li.at point the correspondence goes on fast and furious 
and becomes, in Shaw's own “a paper courtship, which is perhaps 

the pleasantest, as it is the most enduring, of all courtships”. Here, is how 
the man describes it : 

Ellen and I lived within twenty minutes of each other’s doorstep and yet 
lived in different worlds : she in a theatre that was a century behind the 
times, and I in a political society (the Fabian ) a century ahead of them. 
We were both too busy to have any personal intercourse except with the 
people we were working with. 

The correspondence developed, with many terms of endearment and 
expressions of affection, until “both felt instinctively that a meeting might 
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spoil it and would certainly alter it and bring it into conflict with other 
personal relationships”. In 1896 and 1897 the two wrote to each other 
every three or four clays, but the pace had begun to slacken before Shaw's 
marriage in 1898, after which the letters are more and more concerned with 
business of the theatre. It was not until 1900 that they met, and then 
there is silence for fifteen months. After their association in Captain 
Brassbound's Conversion, which Shaw wrote for Ellen, they met only 
rarely, but some correspondence was maintained down to her death. Only 
quotation can illustrate the nature of the letters of the early years. Much 
of it is professional, and much of it concerns Irving, but it is entirely sui 
generis. Here is a letter of 1896 : 

I liked Henry, though he is without exception absolutely the stupidest 

man i ever met. Simply no brains nothing but character and temperament. 
Curious, how little use men* hrains are! I have a very line set; and yet I 
learnt more from the first stupid woman who fell in love with me than ever 
they taught me. 

I wont, Wont, Wont, Wont, Wont, Went, Wont, let you read Candida. 

I must read it to you, if I have to do it through the keyhole. Hut I, too, fear 
to break the spell : remorses, presentiments, all '■oils of lende no^es wring 
my heart at the thought of materializing l his beautiful friendship of ours by 
a meeting. You were quite right nut to come in oil Saturday : all would 
have been lost. In some lonely place, by starlight stop : I am getting 
idiotic. Miss Terry : your servant ! (i.H.S. 

Shaw believed that Irving had spoiled twenty years of F.llcn Terry’s 
theatrical life : 

Your career ha- been '■sacrificed to the got ism of a fool : he has warmed 
his wretched hands callously at the emhe of nearly iwm.v of your priceless 
wars ; and now they will flame up .*h his *s, burn oil his rum-balhed 
hair, and finally consume him. 

Ellen Terry’s charm manages to conquer the years and the printed 
page. What can be more delightful than this : 

I never said IWknian was a “poor* 1 play. What do you mean ? I say 
the effect on an audience would be to depress, to make unhappy, to make less 
hopeful some of us who long to dream a little. I think the theatre should 
gladden tired working people. 1 cannot imagine a greater happiness coming 
to me than to be well enough and free enough to just act “for nothing” all 
rourd England in little dull narrow-minded poky places the people to come 
in for nothing (not to pay money 1 meant and for n- jo-i irv to make 
them bright and happy for a few h«*ur<. Hut do m u think !M give them 
Eorkman ? (Understand, I love it for nr. self. That's different). Poor 
dear people. No. They should have The Tempest with such lowly enchant- 
ing fairies, such graceful young things, -iich a lot of warm y. llow limelight 
sunshine. They should have Much Ado, Merchant of Venice, Merry Wives, 
As You Like It, Olivia, Nance Oldfield, She Stoops to Conquer, Belle's 
Stratagem, one of the Ford tragedies, The Ladv from the Sea, Pillars of 
Society (properly done), till, and heaps and crowds of nice things. But 
mostly I’d choose out of door scenes, and warm, happy, simple-worded and 
simple-thoughtcd plays, ending always happily, if possible ! ! 

“ We must read a life of Irving at once.” That is the reaction on 
finishing the last page, and it is in itself evidence sufficient of the volume's 
interest. 


Editor. 
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SHORTER NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 


(Books marked * are recommended for ministerial reading). 


Wc wish some way could he discovered by which all Congregational 
deacons and Sunday School leachers could lake a course in Prof. C. H. 
Dodd's The Bible ami Its Background (Allen & Unwin, 2s. Gd.), a concise 
summary written in popular style. Would that il could be safely assumed 
that all of them had the knowledge it contains ! 

Dr. C. Ryder Smith's 1 Vital is the Old Testament? (lipworth Press, 4s.) 
is written specially for lay preachers, but it meets a wider need. Christians 
who need a popular yet reliable Introduction to the O.T. need go no further 
than this book. 


Every Man's Bible (Longmans, 7s. Gd.) is an anthology selected by 
Dean Inge, the passages being arranged in groups, the four main divisions 
being “God", “Christ", “The Christian Graces", and “The Christian 
Experience". The text is, with some exceptions, that of the A. V. To each 
group Dr. Inge prefixes an Introduction, while the general Introduction 
(nearly at) pp.) forms a concise, but admirable New Testament Introduction. 


The "Speaker's Bible" steadily continues publication, all the 
characteristics of previous \ o'; times appearing in John, Volume I {Speaker’s 
Bible Office, i>s. Gd.). This volume takes the Gospel down as far as 10 13 . 


One of the first lessons the Church of Christ will have to learn if she is 
to lead a revival in religion is that there must be a return to a teaching 
ministry. With that conviction, it is with pleasure that we notice the Rev. 
C. li. Hudson's Outlines of Teaching Sermons for a Year (Allen & Unwin, 
3s. Gd. and 2s.). The book is introduced by the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of St. Albans. It is the work ol a St. Albans group, and has 
been carelully thought out, and conlains all manner of suggestions for 
putting in into practice. The >cin me. of the sermons is as follows : 

I. Grounds of Belief in God (3 sermons). 

II. Introductory Sermons on the Old Testament (I). 

III. The Life of Our Lord (12). 

IV. “Life in Christ" (12). 

We commend this book to ministers, not so much because the sermons may 
be of value in themselves, but because the ideal of a teaching ministry is 
one at which all ministers ought to aim. 


Were it not for the belief, expressed elsewhere in these, pages, that every 
book on preaching contains something valuable, we should have been too 
irritated by Dr. Adam Philip’s Thoughts on Worship mid Preaching 
(Clarke, fis.) to get to the end. The book is extremely discursive and dis- 
jointed, and many of the pages give the impression that the writer has 
simply extract'd quotations from a notebook kept over many years. 
Mention of “Marlure of Millliill" (how many Old Boys will recognize the 
School and “The Bird" thus disguised?) puts one oil’, as do sentences like 
the following in regard to visiting, 

which it Is wise without, 1 think, much advertising, and in n.i unfussy way, 
to pursue in the interest of friendly feeling, and for the care of the sick. 


When that has been said it is still true that many of Dr. Philip’s quotations 
are valuable and pertinent, that most of his counsel is sound, and that it is 
well that his experience should be at the service of younger men. While 
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delivered with the Church of Scotland mainly in mind, the Lectures have 
their message for preachers of other Churches. 

We commend Miss Margaret Cropper's A Prayer Book jor Boys and 
Girls (S.C.M., 2s. fid.) to all those who have to deal with children. They 
themselves will benefit by using its prayers, as well as the children whom 
they have to train. There arc simple talks on subjects like “Learning to 
Pray” and “(Jetting Ready to Pray", and then prayers are suggested for 
different times and occasions. 


With that book should be read Miss Muriel Lester's Ways of Praying 
(Indcp. Press, 2s. and Is.), the eight brief chapters in which deal with 
different kinds of prayer and arc full of suggestion. 

We must confess that we approached Dr. E. Lyttelton's Whither? 
(Murray, 7s. 6d.) with a prejudice. There rises before us a Congregational 
Church meeting for worship on Sunday evening, when it had been arranged 
that the service should be shortened so that Dr. Lytlelton could speak on 
the work of the League of Nations. So he did, but he arrived, not when 
the service began, but just in time to speak, and he left immediately, 
evidently feeling some degree of contamination from the concluding hymn 
and the benediction! \Ve tried to cleanse our minds of this prejudice 
before opening this “Study of Shams and Safeguards". It is a peculiar 
hook, which gives the impression of being articles written at different times 
now strung together on a thread not strong enough to bear them. With 
Dr. Lyttelton’s contention in the early pages — that the form of Christianity 
popular to-day is a counterfeit, and far removed from the teaching of Christ 
— wc arc in agreement, and the succeeding chapters contain valuable sug- 
gestions. But as a whole the book is too scrappy to drive home any definite 
message: the titles of the chapters in Parts 11 and 111 will suggest its 
weakness: in Part N — “Popular Christian Ethics" — wc have “Commerce 
and Overwork". "Marriage is a Vocation", “The Tower of Babel", 
“Rome and Nonconformity”, “What Repels us from the Gospel?", and 
“Novels and Novel-reading"; in Part 111--“ What is at Stake" — the two 
chapters arc “The Eternal Judgment" and “Satan". 

While written definitely with the work of an Anglican parish in view, 
the Rev. E. S. G. Wickham's Parson and People (S.P.C.K., 2s.) contains 
many useful tips for workers in the Free Churches. The suggestions made 
for dealing with t hose about to be married are specially valuable. 

Dr. !‘. VV. Borebam’s new volume bears the title I I'hcn the Swans Fly 
High (Sharp, as.). It contains 20 papers of the kind all the world has 
come to expect from the Australian preacher. One of the hi st of them is 
“An Irritating Saint" — the story of an absent-minded preacher. 


Hie Rev. P. T. R. Kirk's The Movement Christ wards (Mowbray, 
3s. (id.) is a thoughtful little hook, which aims at showing that all things are 
summed tip in Christ, in Whom alone the needs of men can be satisfied. 
In chapters that deal with Creation, Science, Modern Psychology, Sex, 
Child Life, Political Economy, etc., Mr. Kirk shows the significance of the 
Incarnation, and how Christ’s wav would lead to the solution of the world's 
problems. 


What is the technique of being a Christian? What is a Christian’s 
working philosophy of life? So someone asked Dr. Stanley Jones. In 
The (,hrist of the Mount (Hodiler, 5s.) he gives the answer- -“The Sermon 
on the Mount". Dr. Jones lias discussed the Sermon with a group of 25 
selected men and women, Indian and foreign, and this book has passed 
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their scrutiny. The Sermon on the Mount is essential ; the Apostles’ Creed 
is not. If the Church’s Creed had been, “I believe in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and in its way of life, and intend, God helping me, to embody it”, 
Dr. Jones suggests that the history of the world would have been very 
different. lie then expounds the Sermon, with abundance of illustration 
from his life in India, and he concludes on the same note as Mr. Kirk’s book 
— that it is the authority of Jesus the world needs, that only as all men, 
in India and the world over, catch the Spirit of Christ can their problems 
be solved. 

Two little books by Congrcgationalists (S.C.M., .‘Is. Gd. each) that ought 
not to be missed are the Rev. Malcolm Spencer’s Vitality and the Rev. E. 
Shillito’s Poetry amt Prayer . Roth are very suggestive. Mr. Spencer 
shows how /cst and spirit can be added to life through communion with 
God. Mr. Shillito allies poetry and prayer in chapters which deal with The 
Testament of Meanly, Othello . The Torch Bearers, The Hound of Heaven , 
Browning, and other poets. The Chapter on “Poetry and the ‘Communion 
of Saints’ ” should be a great encouragement to many worshippers. 

Dr. G. S. Mu it, the author of Christianity and the Cure of Disease 
(Allcnson, 5s.) has degrees in Arts, Divinity, Medicine, and Literature, and 
should, therefore, be abundantly qualified to speak on his subject. He 
argues that Jesus healed men ; that the Church, when iL has had faith, has 
healed men; that the Church could still exercise the ministry of healing did 
its disciples believe. Dr. Man* rapidly outlines tile relation of Christianity 
to disease from the lime of Christ to the present, and quotes some striking 
examples of cures by faith and suggestion. 

The new volume in “The Scholar as Preacher" Series — The Highway 
of God (Clark, 7s. ) — is by Dr. H. I\. Mackintosh, who has just received the 
highest honour the Church of Scotland can give. These twenty sermons 
reveal the new Moderator i\> a scholarly, sympathetic expounder of the 
Scriptures, one who never lowers the tone of the pulpit by employing ('heap 
methods or artifices of any kind. 

Another volume of sermons is Archdeacon R. II. Charles’s Courage, 
Purity, and Truth (Blackwell, Gs.). When Charles’s researches had made 
him the greatest authority in t he world on Apocalyptic, he was offered a 
Canonry of Westminster. He speedily found that his sermons were 
emptying the Abbey, and when we learn that these sermons formed tin 
“Home University Library” volume, Religious Development, between the 
Old and the New Testaments, we cannot wonder, valuable as that little 
book is. As this volume of sermons shows, Charles managed to make his 
preaching less academic, but he was never a “popular” preacher : a congre- 
gation willing to share with him in the search for truth was what he 
required. The Archbishop of Armagh writes a Memoir of his friend. It 
is strange to find him twice mis-spelling Dean Farrar’s name. 

Dr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson’s The Church in England (Cambridge Press, 
2s. 6d.) is part of a volume in the series “The Christian Religion”, edited 
by Dr. Bethune-Baker. Whether deliberately written for that purpose or 
not, it can scarcely escape becoming a “cram book” for theological students 
— it summarizes the story and the present position of the Anglican Church 
so succinctly. 

Mr. Kenneth D. Mackenzie’s Anglo-Catholic Ideas (S.C.M., 3s. 6d.) 
fills us with despair. Here we have the old narrow conception of 
“Catholic”, the old uncritical acceptance of whatsoever bolsters up that 
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conception, the old assumption that the 44 separated bodies” deliberately 
4 ‘reject the Catholic ideal*'. 

Readers of these pages have good reason to know that the Rev. H. F. 
Lovell Cocks is an extremely thoughtful and suggestive writer. His little 
book, The Faith of a Protestant Christian (Indep. Press, Is.), is an excellent 
example of his work which ministers would do well to pass on to their 
young people. 

Mr. J. W. Whittomc’s The Local Preachers 9 Efficiency Course (Stock- 
well, 5s.) is an extremely practical outline of training which has been tried 
for twenty years, lessons being sent out fortnightly. Ministers, as well as 
lay preachers, could benefit greatly by following Mr. Whittome’s counsel 
and learning from his shrewd hints. 

The Rev. F. Clarke Bourne’s Fulfil Thy Ministry (Skeflington, 3s. 6d.) 
is an Anglican Rector's appeal to clergy and ministers to do the work of 
evangelism. In his suggestions for running missions Mr. Bourne makes 
much use of the experience of the Rev. Lionel Fletcher. 

Once more the National Adult School Union has provided an admirable 
outline for a year’s study, the title being *Belief and Ufe (2s. 6d. and 
Is. Gel.). Ministers and leaders of Senior Departments must not fail to get 
this Handbook. 

We fancy that most of the Sunday School and many of the Day School 
teachers who listened to Dr. B. A. Ycaxlee’s six lectures, The Approach to 
Religious Education in Sunday Schools and Day Schools (S.C.M., 4s. and 
2s. (id.) must, have been both surprised and bewildered by Dr. Yeaxlce’s 
treatment. That would certainly hi* the case if they expected anything 
“practical". Dr. Yeaxlce dealt with the biological, psychological, philo- 
sophical, Biblical, theological, and personal ways of approach, quoting 
liberally from modern writers. Ilis survey would be useful for those who 
had sufficient grounding, but we fear it is true to say that it would be above 
the heads of DO per cent of Sunday School teachers. 

Sunday School officials and all who have to arrange entertainments for 
young people will be very grateful to Mr. S. (i. Hedges for his More Games 
for Socials (N.S.S.U., Is.), in which he describes 118 games of various 
kinds, while leaders of Junior, Primary, and Beginners’ Departments will 
be equally grateful for Miss Doris W. Street’s The Book of Play Hours 
(Ludgatc Cirus House, 2s. (id.), which contains games, lists of books 
from which children's stories can be obtained, etc. 

Mrs. Naomi Mitchison has won well-deserved recognition as a writer 
of stories for boys and girls, and the ten stories in Boys and Girls and Gods 
(Watts, Is. fid.) will be found useful by teachers as well as readable by the 
childien themselves. 

Five Primary workers contribute to Xc:u Primary Stories (N.S.S.U., 
Is.), edited by Miss Bertha C. Krall. Four of the stories are Seasonal, two 
deal with Nature, four with Saints, and four are General. 

The Bishop of Croydon writes a Foreword to Mr. J. H. Grummitt’s The 
Sacrament of Life (S.C.M., 2s. fid.), a little book written for boys by a 
schoolmaster. It deals in very successful fashion with loyalty to Christ in 
every-day life. While written specially for boys at Confirmation, it could 
he given to young people on joining the Church. 

Two volumes of very good children’s addresses have just been published 
by the Student Christian Movement. They are as different as can be, Dr. 
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J. C. Carlile’s Sermons Without Words (3s. 6d.) being in the old style, and 
the Rev. McEwan Lawson’s The Five Pigs and Other Curly Tales for 
Young and Old (2s. 6d.) in the new — or rather in the style peculiar to 
McEwan Lawson. How does the man think of these things? 

Two more books by Congregationalists. Prof. J. G. McKenzie’s 
Personal Problems of Conduct and Religion (Allen & Unwin, 5s.) contains 
answers to questions submitted to him month by month in The Sunday at 
Home . Dr. R. S. Birch’s Psychology and the Individual (Sampson Low, 5s.) 
contains little that is new or original, but there is abundant need for 
repetition of the idea that ministers and teachers should recognize the 
importance of work among individuals. A recovery of the pastoral instinct, 
of the condition when the shepherd knew his sheep individually, is a sine 
qua non of the revival of religion. Parents would be well advised to ponder 
Dr. Birch’s dictum : “The vital part in the education of the individual in 
the truth and power of religion is really in the early life”. In almost all 
the illustrations Dr. Birch gives from his clinical experience the root of the 
trouble is to be found in childhood. 

Canon W. L. Paige Cox calls his Reaction and Progress in Religion 
(Heffcr, 5s.) a “ Historical Retrospect with Present-day Illustrations 
He has taken Hooker as exemplar, and follows him in trying to get behind 
controversies to principles. The Anglo-Catholic position and practice he 
holds to be reactionary, and repeatedly insists that the Church of England 
is a Reformed Church. After a suggestive digression about Newman, 
Canon Cox asks how the Church of England can proceed from reaction to 
revival. Among other things he stresses the education of the clergy, and 
he points out that in Anglo-Catholicism, as always, pre-occupation with 
ritual, the external and the spectacular, relegates the ethical to an inferior 
place. An Appendix which includes a sermon on “The One Body and The 
One Bread”, preached in Chester Cathedral, concludes a study which is 
worth reading by non-Anglicans as well as Anglicans. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell is many things in otic, and this makes him one o! 
the most “intriguing” personalities of our time. In religion an 
obscurantist, in mathematics a scholar, on many points a demagogue and 
on some a prophet, often a humorist when he does not intend to be one, 
Mr. Russell is never dull. All 'these features may be observed in The 
Scientific Outlook (Allen & Unwin, 7s. Gel.), a lively volume divided imo 
three parts — “Scientific Knowledge”, “Scientific Technique”, and “llii* 
Scientific Society” — in which Mr. Russell tells us a good deal of what he 
thinks about the world, past, present, and future. Mr. Russell is evidently 
finding Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans something of an embar- 
rassment; probably he deems it unfortunate that the lethal chamber which 
plays its part in the scientific society of the future cannot be broughi 
forward a millenium or two 1 


In More Lay Thoughts of a Dean (Putnam, 7s. fid.) Dean Inge reprints 
over thirty of his contributions to the Evening Standard together with three 
Lectures — “English Religious Poetry”, “Scientific Ethics”, and 
“Democ racy”. The result is an uneven but stimulating volume, the Essays 
being the best part of it. Dean Inge ranges over a wide field, and some- 
times the articles give the impression of a dive into commonplace books 
while the printer’s devil was waiting for copy, but generally, whether the 
subject is “Ambition”, “Thoughts on Reading”, “Women in Politics”, 
or “Cricket, Past and Present”, something incisive will be found. In the 
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Lecture on 4 ‘Democracy”, delivered in America, the Dean trailed his coat 
with a vengeance ! 

In Our Superconscious Mind (Allan, 10s. 6d.) Dame Edith Lyttelton 
investigates some of the activities of what is normally called the subcon- 
scious-dreams, mind pictures, knowledge of past, present, and future 
events, sometimes apparently imparted with a motive. Dame Lyttelton 
limits the term “subconscious” to 

the desires, impulses, and egoistic emotions which are in the main concerned 
with our physical nature, including fear and various kinds of unremembered 
facts and feelings, some racial, some individual, not normally held in 
consciousness. 

In the “superconscious” she places 

forms of perception, not acquired through the senses, such as knowledge of 
what is passing, or has passed, at a distance in time or space : what is about 
to happen ; and the kind of vision which is either called prophecy or 
inspiration. 

After illustrations of the different kinds of supcrconscious knowledge Dame 
Lyttelton examines the inspiration of Hebrew prophets, mysticism, genius, 
and the phenomena presented by mediumship, ending with a study of the 
mind of Christ, and the possibility of such communication that men may 
become “fused personalities”, knowing themselves as sons of God. 

A book that stirs the mind and calls for thoughtful examination. 

Two useful volumes in “The Eorum Scries” (R.P.A., Is. and 7d.) are 
Prof. G. Elliot Smith’s The Search for Man's Ancestors , and Dr. B. 
Hollander’s Seeing Ourselves in the Light of Modern Psychology , 
although the latter tails off into an examination of spiritism. 

The publication of Ellen Key’s Lifslinjer began in 1003. Not until 1931 
has an English translation of the first two volumes appeared, under the title 
Love and Marriage (Putnam, Is. (»d., an astonishing low price for a book 
of nearly 400 pages). The book seems by no means as revolutionary now 
as when it was written. The translation reads very well, and even when 
the reader cannot agree with the famous feminist, he cannot but admire the 
force and dignity with which she writes. Mr. Havelock Ellis contributes 
an Introduction. The book deserves the careful consideration of all students 
of the fundamental question of sex. 

Mr. George Pitt-Rivers has not yet learnt that violence is not neces- 
sarily convincing, and that the pioneer must needs use all the arts of per- 
suasion. With many of the points which constitute his eugenics programme 
in IPm/s in the Carden of Marriage (Douglas, 3s. fid.) we are in agreement, 
but we cannot imagine a single doubter being won over by propaganda of 
this kind. Suaviter in modo, sir ! 

The work of the New Survey of London Life and hihour is proceeding 
apace, and it is pleasing to sec the second volume so soon after the publica- 
tion of the first one. Vol. II (P. S. King, 17s. 6d.) embodies the first part 
of the survey of London industries. It deals with building and engineering 
(the two largest male industries), furnishing and wood-working, clothing, 
boot and shoe making and repairing, dock labour (the most important 
casual occupation), and domestic service (the largest women's industry). 
Again there is an abundance of tables and charts by means of which a com- 
parison with Booth's survey can be made and the changes that have come 
over the different industries through the last forty years readily seen. 
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In Poverty in Plenty (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.) Mr. J. A. Hobson argues 
that 

our main economic troubles are of a distinctly moral origin. An element of 
inequitable force, penetrating all the marketing arrangements by which 
wealth is distributed among those who, by personal activity or possessions, 
contribute to the productive processes, is seen to paralyze productivity, 
causing unemployment and waste of all the productive powers of nature and 
of men. 

The selfish pursuit of personal gain has a paralysing influence : 

Until the claims of the individual worker, the industrial group, and the 
economic community (national and international) can be brought into 
reasonable and equitable adjustment by some machinery of economic govern- 
ment, civilization must remain an exceedingly precarious process. 

We strongly recommend all who wish to understand the present 
economic situation to read Mr. Hartley Withers’s *Evcrybody's Business 
(Cape, 10s. 6d.). Mr. Withers had already shown himself to be a clear 
exponent of financial problems, but lie has done no better work than this 
very timely book, the success of which is in large measure due to the style 
in which it is written. In conversational language that everybody can 
understand, Mr. Withers unravels the tangles of modern trade, industry, 
and finance : that which is intricate is made to appear comparatively simple, 
and the average reader will feel that at long last he begins to understand 
the mysteries of gold, currency, and exchange. 

Of course, the attempt to write a popular book of this kind has its 
dangers. Sometimes the author seems a little too easy and casual ; some- 
times he merely touches on aspects of the problem where the reader would 
like guidance — bimetallism being a rase in point; sometimes he seems to 
have his tongue in his cheek, as when he propounds an economic defence of 
hunting. But “by and large” — a favourite expression of Mr. Withers s — 
the book is extremely valuable and should have a wide sale. 

Mr. V. A. Demant’s *This Unemployment : Disaster nr Opportunity ? 
(S.C.M., *ls. and *2s. fid.) is well worth reading as a stimulating study of 
the great economic riddle at present puzzling the world. Mr. Dernant has 
small patience with orthodox economists and financiers, but those who 
think rationalization or protection will solve the industrial problems of this 
country would do well to study Mr. Demant’s analysis and examination. 
As often, the constructive part of the book is nothing like so good as the 
critical section, and it surely behoves the Christian Science Council, who 
sponsor the volume, to set an example in this regard. But the book will 
make any reader think, and we strongly commend it to all students of the 
present situation. 

Sir George Paish’s The Way to Recovery (Putnam, 7s. fid.) is only a 
slight book, and the Preface is dated 25 June, since when much water has 
run under the bridge; nevertheless it contains a clear account of the world 
crisis, and suggests a way out in an international conference of statesmen 
and financiers, and a revision of the tariff policy of the world. 

All experience indeed proves that the road to prosperity runs in the 
direction of encouraging every nation to produce the commodities for which 
it is specially gifted and to exchange its products freely for those, whether 
raw or manufactured, which other nations are specially qualified to produce, 
and that just in proportion as this change takes place, trade expands and 
the standard of life throughout the world rises to higher levels. 
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We wish all those who are asking for tariffs would study this sketch, and 
especially note the sentence about America : 

In keeping out the goods that other nations needed to sell her she is, 
however, effectively keeping in her own goods and produce. 

Sir George emphasizes that the present financial crisis has arisen in con- 
sequence of the lack of harmony between the political and economic policies 
of the nations. He believes that the steps that are necessary are 

the forgiveness of reparation indebtedness, the cancellation of the so-called 
Inter-Allied debts, the removal of all hindrances to both national and inter- 
national trade, and the provision of new capital and credit for world 
development. 

This is the time of Centenaries, and one of the most interesting of them 
is commemorated in Sir R. Murray Hyslop’s The Centenary of the Tem- 
perance Movement (Indep. Press, Is.). In twelve vivid chapters Sir 
Murray surveys the growth of Temperance in England since the time of 
the Reform Bill and the emergence of the seven men of Preston. Tem- 
perance workers often labour under many discouragements, and it is well 
that their services should be recognized. We are glad to see that the part 
played by Alexander Hannay is duly chronicled. 

An old pupil of Professor A. J. Grant’s approaches A History of Europe, 
H9Jf-KiW (Methuen, lGs.) — one of the “History of Medieval and Modern 
Europe’' series — fully aware that he will meet accurate history set forth in 
readable style. Professor Grant’s Outlines of European History has long 
been recognized as a masterly little book, in which the main facts of 3,000 
years arc presented with such lucidity that even when so compressed the 
interest is never lost. Professor Grant has skilfully surmounted the difficult 
obstacle of arrangement, and altogether his survey provides a valuable 
book of reference. Our only criticism is that it might just have indicated 
the importance of Anabaptism in the future development of religion. His- 
torians of the Free Churches in this country now unite with scholars like 
Trocltsch in finding in Anabaptism one of the most significant movements 
in the history of religion. The maps arc a feature of the book, and there 
are useful bibliographies. 

Mr. E. H. Broadbcnt’s The Pilgrim Church (Pickering, 7s. Gd.) is a 
difficult book to review, for it does not appear for whom it is intended. If 
compiled lor those who have no knowledge of church history, and as a 
basis for further study, it can do no harm, but otherwise it could be most 
misleading. No man can be an authority on all the developments of the 
Pilgrim Church for the last 10 centuries, and there are abundant evidences 
that the author’s reading is both limited ami not up-to-date. Dr. Work- 
man’s li ycliffe, for example, is not mentioned, while the books relied on 
for the Free Churches are Skcats and Silvester Horne. Nevertheless, a 
great deal of work has gone to the making of the book, and if only those 
who read it will read with care, and make it a starting point for further 
study, it might, in the long run, save time. The point of view from which 
Mr. Broadbent writes is obvious, and therefore harmless. 

Following a precedent set in 1572, we should not be surprised if the 
Pope were to order a medal to be struck when Dr. G. G. Coulton shuffles 
off this mortal coil. Dr. Coulton never lets go, and woe betide the Roman 
Catholic controversialist who ventures to engage with him. In No. 20 of 
nis “Medieval Studies”, Jesuits and the Middle Ages (Simpkin, Is.), Dr. 
Coulton deals, in the main, with critics of his article on “The Reformation” 
in the new Ency. Brit 
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The flood of Gandhi literature still continues. It is probably true to say 
that no living person has had so much written about him. The man 9 his 
history, his ideas, his outlook, have been described, revealed, expounded, 
commended, criticized. 

First we have the second volume of Gandhi’s own story, edited by Mr. 
C. F. Andrews, under the title Mahatma Gandhi at Work (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. 6d.). This volume is largely occupied with Mr. Gandhi’s experiences 
in South Africa. There we see the beginning of the Satyagraha Move- 
ment, and, indeed, the essence of all Mr. Gandhi’s teaching to-day. Those 
who wish to master his attitude and understand his belief in moral resist- 
ance must study the book, a footnote to which is found in Mrs. Polak’s 
Mr. Gandhi: The Man (Allen & Unwin, 5s. and 3s. 6d.), which gives an 
intimate picture of the life at Phoenix and of Mr. Gandhi’s schemes of 
education, healing, and self-discipline. 

Brigadier-General F. P. Crozier’s A Word to Gandhi (Williams & 
Norgate, 4s. (id.) suffers from its extreme stridency. General Crozier 
becomes almost hysterical as he describes the Black-and-Tan rigime in 
Ireland, and expounds his fears lest the same or worse should befall in 
India. There is reason for his alarm, but his end would have been better 
served had his case been presented in a calmer and more judicial manner. 

Maria Edgeworth: Chosen Letters (Cape, 12s. Gd.) makes a very read- 
able volume. As you follow the authoress through her long life — at home 
with the big family at Edgeworthstown, visiting France, England, Scot- 
land, or Wild Connemara, you frequently mark passages for entry in your 
commonplace book. Rousseau and Sir Walter Scott (her great hero), 
Elizabeth Fry, Mrs. Siddons, and Sir Humphrey Davy, she meets all these 
and gossips pleasantly about them. We learn what she thinks of Jane 
Austen and of Waverley, and how to the end of her day she finds delight 
in books. Altogether an attractive selection, excellently introduced by Mr. 
F. V. Barry. 

It is unfortunate that Dr. John Lamond, the editor of the memoir, 
Arthur Conan Doyle (Murray, I Os. Gd.), deems that Sir Arthur’s Spiritualist 
adventures were far more important than anything else he ever did. We 
feel all the time that Dr. Lamond is impatient to get over the years when 
his subject was writing Sherlock Holmes and adventure stories in order to 
reach the last decade when he became an exponent of Spiritualism. Sir 
Arthur’s was a strong and versatile personality, and it is a pity his 
biography is so overbalanced. The brief Epilogue by Lady Conan Doyle 
inclines us to wish that she had herself undertaken the whole book. 

Arnold Bennett was married in JJ107, and separated from his wife in 
1921. In My Arnold Bennett (Nicholson & Watson, 8s. Gd.) Mrs. Bennett 
has revealed to us the husband she knew during ihose years — very much 
of a spoilt child, and far from easy to live with, and yet with no small degree 
of charm. Mrs. Bennett was French, and it was in France she provided 
Bennett with the home and quiet where he wrote The Old Wives' Tale. 
There are interesting descriptions of the way in which Bennett wrote his 
books and plays, entertained his friends, spent his money, and ordered his 
life. Many well-known French and English writers flit across the pages, 
which end with the striking tribute from Punch when Bennett died. 

The welcome accorded to the first volume of extracts from Sir James 
Crichton-Browne’s note-books has caused him to publish The Doctor s 
Second Thoughts (Bcnn, 7s. Gd.). During his long life Sir James has met 
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many interesting people, and he has never lacked the courage of his 
opinions. This volume contains jottings of all sorts — some of them serious, 
some of them humorous. Perhaps the following may be quoted as 
examples : 

In all scientific difficulties refuge is to be found in billions of years. 

A new man on an old estate grumbled over a bad day's shooting, saying 
that on a previous occasion he had sent away “four hundred braces !” “In 
that case, my dear fellow*’, said one of the guests, “you can scarcely expect 
to keep up your bags’*. 

Though Miss Frodcgond Shove in her study, Christina Rossetti (Cam- 
bridge Press, Bs.), is prepared to admit that Christina's prose falls short of 
perfection, she will make no such admission in regard to the poems, but 
indulges in almost entirely uncritical panegyric. It is pleasant in these 
days to have championship of this kind, and if the chapter on the poems 
becomes little more than an anthology, an excellent anthology it is. And, 
of course, a good case can be made out for ranking Christina Rossetti 
with Tennyson as the supreme lyrists of their day. Miss Shove finds the 
secret of Christina's poetry in her religion, “ love of God being the heart- 
pulse and mainspring of her whole poetic output ”. 

Mr. S. M. Ellis’s Wilkie Collins, Le Farm , and Others (Constable, 18s.) 
may be called “A Study in Also Rans”. It deals with candidates who 
obtained some of them good seconds, some of them only thirds, in the 
literary world of the mid-nineteenth century. Not, of course, that all these 
writers knew they were second-rate only ; Mortimer Collins said, for 
example, 

As a poet, I am below Drowning in insight, above him in lyrical power, 
and a trifle above Tennyson in both. As :i novelist, 1 am less successful 
that Thackeray because I take less pains, hut far superior to your Trollopes 
and Wilkie Collinses. 

The volume is thus a study in literary reputations — who knows Mortimer 
Collins to-day? Not long ago we examined a large number of his manu- 
script letters to the Editor of the British Quarterly Review; he seems to 
have been prepared to write upon almost any subject. The writers Mr. 
Ellis deals with are Wilkie Collins, his brother Charles, his namesake Mor- 
timer, R. D. Blackmorc, J. S. Le Fanu, Edward Bradley, George Law- 
rence. Thomas and Mary Ann Hughes, Joseph Crossley, and Mrs. J. H. 
Riddell. Bibliographical hand-lists are furnished, and "the volume will be 
valued by those who like to get off the high-roads of Victorian literature. 

Mr. KHis goes a little farther along one particular by-way of this 
literature in lienry Kingsley , 1S3Q-IS76 (Richards, 12s. fid.), the sub-title 
of whi»*;i is “Towards a Vindication'*. He has evidently been moved 
to embark on this study by statements that Henry Kingsley drank too 
much, and so ruined himself. While claiming that this charge is 
exaggerated, Mr. Ellis brings out very well the gradual deterioration in 
Kingsley’s character and in the quality of his work, and shows how his 
frequent demands for money disturbed his brother Charles and annoyed 
Mrs. Charles. Many examples of Henry's descriptive writing, a large 
number of his letters, and a bibliography help to make a volume that fills a 
niche left vacant for a surprisingly long time. 

The aim of Mr. J. A. T. Lloyd's The Murder of Edgar Allan Poe (Stanley 
Paul, 18s.) is to prove that Poo, in lff.s life and after it, was the victim of 
the implacable hatred of his literary executor and biographer, Dr. Rufus 
Griswold. There are few denunciatory epithets Mr. Lloyd does not employ, 
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but he never succeeds in explaining the cause of the extraordinary malig- 
nancy he attributes to Dr. Griswold. He has to admit that the ex-Baptist 
minister gave Poe financial help in at least one of the many crises in the 
poet’s affairs, and that he was appointed literary executor by the poet him- 
self. It is possible to pity Poe as well as to blame him, and no doubt he had 
many detractors, but Mr. Lloyd’s violence does not convince us that 
“cunning raised to the nth power” was employed to work his ruin. Mr. 
Lloyd’s own critical judgment may be measured by his opinion that the 
Brownings “weigh lightly enough in the scales” against Poe, and the fact 
that apparently he is not adverse to recognizing Poe as “the American 
Shakespeare”. 

Mrs. Williams Kirby’s William Prynne: A Study in Puritanism (Har- 
vard & Oxford Presses, 10s. fid.) is a typical piece of American research. A 
good deal of labour has gone to its making, and the bibliography will be 
of use to students of the period, while the biography itself fills a gap in the 
history of the period, for strangely little has been written about “Marginal 
Prynne”, as Milton calls him. Mrs. Kirby, however, dues not seem to 
have assimilated the literature and the contemporary documents of the 
period, and especially in the dealing with ecclesiastical matters does not 
altogether inspire confidence. In spite of this weakness, the book will save 
research students a good deal of time. 

Mr. John Drinkwatcr's autobiography is by no means so massive as 
Theodore Dreiser’s, although his first volume, Inheritance (Bonn, 10s, 6d.), 
only brings him down to the age of 15, when he left school. For once in 
a way, the phrase “labour of love” may be fitly used, for Mr. Drinkwater 
has obviously enjoyed writing about his forbears — the Drinkwaters, inn- 
keepers, coach proprietors, and drivers; the Browns, farmers and trades- 
men. There is the authentic note in Mr. Drinkwater ’s descriptions of 
country life near Oxford, and his memory revels in recalling the scenes of 
his boyhood. 

Of his school days he writes vividly and with zest. Readers will share 
his enjoyment, and look forward to succeeding volumes. 

Mr. Eric Linklater is a practised novelist, and he would perhaps have 
been wise to call his Ben Jonsun and King James (Cape, 10s. fid.) an his- 
torical novel. The book, however, is supposed to be history, and many 
will fall foul of Mr. Linklater ’s methods. Colour in historical writing is 
all to the good, but when colour becomes conjecture we gel something less 
— or more — than history. Mr. Linklater has given us a pleasant and 
readable account of the life and times of Jonson, and the fact that we 
enjoyed the book far more than we expected to do must be set to its credit. 
There is something reminiscent of Macaulay about Mr. Linklater ’s style. 

Mr. R. L. Mdgroz will probably be surprised to learn that we not only 
found his Ronald Ross (Allen & Unwin, I Os. fid.) very unequal, but that the 
first part seemed vastly superior to the second. There, in his description 
of Ross’s discovery of the anopheles mosquito, he seems have been in- 
fected by Ross’s own enthusiasm, and he infects the reader too. The 
chapters on Ross’s work as poet, dramatist, and novelist are much more 
prosaic, though once, in his summary of The Child of Ocean , Mr. M^groz 
again becomes absorbingly interesting. This volume will surprise many 
readers in its revelation of Sir Ronald’s versatility — in mathematics, as well 
as in the fields mentioned above, he has made a distinct contribution. 

Perhaps the book we have most relished this quarter is Mr. 
Arthur Waugh’s One Man's Road (Chapman & Hall, 18s.). The pleasure 
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we have had in walking along the road with Mr. Waugh makes us regret 
that last year we somehow missed his A Hundred Years of Publishing, the 
history of the firm of Chapman & Hall, of which he was for so long 
Managing Director. We have read few pictures of boyhood years so clear, 
intimate, and pleasing as Mr. Waugh’s, while the account of his 
experience as free lance, reviewer, and publisher’s reader we naturally 
perused with great eagerness. Mr. Waugh has always lived with zest and 
spirit; in amateur theatricals and on the cricket field as well as in the work 
of life he has always found keen pleasure. When he grew older he began 
to live a new life in his sons, even while living his own with all its friend- 
ships and intense activity. 

Students of English letters and journalism would be well advised not to 
miss Mr. Waugh’s pages, especially those dealing with the years round 
about the nineties, while editors, publishers, and authors could learn a great 
deal from the experience of this genial and shrewd friend who has walked 
along the road before them. 

The subject of the Rev. A. D. Martin’s Doctor Vanderkemp (Living- 
stone Press, 2s. Gd.) was born at Rotterdam in 1747, and died at Cape Town 
in 1811 (we had to search the book for the dates and wish that Mr. Martin 
had given us a chronological table). A medical student, then an officer in 
the Army, pride and lust led him astray. lie married, turned over a 
new leaf, qualified as a doctor in Edinburgh, and after a long conflict was 
converted in 171)1, and soon after the formation of the London Missionary 
Society in 1795 offered himself for service. He was ordained in London 
as a Presbyterian in 1797, inspired the formation of a Dutch Missionary 
Society, and in 1799 he arrived at Cape. Town. The race problem in South 
Africa is far from being solved to this day, and great were the problems 
that fared the pioneer. Vanderkemp’s heroic struggles for Kafirs and 
Hottentots, and his conflicts with the Colonists followed, while in 1806 his 
own attitude to the race problem was revealed by his marriage to a 17-year- 
old Malagasy slave. 

Such is the material on which Mr. Martin has had to work, and readers 
of these pages need not be told that he has woven it into a stirring and 
fascinating story. 

The Rev. R. IL Carson Graham’s Under Seven Congo Kings (Carey 
Press, 6s.) shows that the heroic days of Christian Missions are by no 
means over. After George Grenfell and Comber had made preliminary 
investigations at San Salvador, Mr. and Mrs. Graham took up work there 
in 1886, and only retired in 1923. To Mr. Graham's narrative useful 
appendixes are added, together with a bibliography. 

We lk»pc many young people will read Mr. Jesse Page's Samuel 
Crowther (Pickering, 2s.), the story of a boy, once a slave, who became a 
Bishop. Bishop Crowther himself read the proof-sheets of the book, 
which should be an inspiration to all readers. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray's translation of Prometheus Pound (Allen & 
Unwin, 3s. and 2s.) has given us the pleasure of reading once again what 
is, perhaps, the most characteristic of the plays of Aeschylus. The Intro- 
duction — in which Prof. Murray argues that the play was produced soon 
after the eruption of Etna in 179 u.c. — and the Notes are models. 

If the test of a book be that it leaves the reader thirsting for more and 
anxious to know what becomes of its characters, then in Judith Paris 
(Macmillan, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Hugh Walpole must have achieved one of his 
greatest successes. The book simply leaves the reader longing for the 
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autumn of 1932, when he will learn how the duel between Judith and Walter 
Herries progresses. Judith Paris continues the story begun in Rogue 
Herries, and Mr. Walpole has ‘planned two further volumes in which the 
fortunes of the Herries family will be described. The scene of this Herries 
saga is the Lake District, and all lovers of Lakeland will appreciate the 
background of the story. We do not know that Mr. Walpole always 
carries us with him as the narrative develops — we cannot imagine that the 
Judith he introduces to us would have given herself to Warren Forster in 
jfhe way she did. On the whole, however, Judith Paris is Mr. Walpole at 
his best and does leave one longing for more. 

Though, no doubt, we shall be labelled Philistines, we think that Mrs. 
Virginia Woolf might have assisted readers by prefixing a list of characters 
to her — what shall we say? — story, narrative, novel? “Novel 11 , we see 
the jacket calls it, and it goes on to tell us that “each character speaks in 
soliloquy against the background of the sea”. So they do. They begin 
as children before the sun has risen, and never children spake like these 
children : in fact, they all speak like Mrs. Woolf. Louis, a schoolboy, 
says : 

My roots are threaded, like fibres in a flower-pot, round and round about 
the world. 

Jinny (the same age) says : 

Those are yellow words, those are fiery words. I should like a lien 
dress, a yellow dress, a fulvous dress to wear in the evening. 

And Neville follows : 

Each tense means differently. Then? is an order in this world; there arc 
distinctions, there are differences in this world, upon whose verge 1 step. 
For this is only a beginning. 

And so they go on until they grow old while the sun rises in the sky, and 
then sinks into the western waves. And Bernard's last soliloquy, a 
summing up which occupies flu pages of Mrs. Woolf’s beautifully finished 
prose, ends: “Against you I will fling myself, unvanquished and 
unyielding, O Death !’\ And then “The waves broke on the shore". 

Miss Cicely Boas’s The Vicar's Wife (Macmillan, 7s. (id.) is the story of 
a managing woman, and how her plans went agley. The story is well told, 
and carries the reader along, though we arc not sure the melodrama at int- 
end does not spoil it. The characters of the Vicar and his wife are both 
admirably drawn, and there is verisimilitude in the description of the work 
of a squalid London parish. Altogether the novel is far above the average. 

We have no grumble against Mr. James Hilton for writing a novel 
about a Nonconformist minister, but wc do grumble that before writing 
And Now Goodbye (Bonn, 7s. Gd.) he did not master his material. No 
Nonconformist at the present day uses terms that Mr. Hilton attributes to 
them, and his acquaintance with Nonconformity probably is limited to a 
period in a Nonconformist Sunday School, perhaps twenty or thirty years 
ago. We do not share the views of those who hold that it is quite impos- 
sible that a Nonconformist minister should act in the way in which Howat 
Freemantle did. Ministers are only human, and it is quite possible that a 
man of Freemantle's type would react from routine and domesticity and 
fall suddenly in love with an attractive young person. Mr. Hilton can tell 
a story, and we hope he will try again, but next time let him be much surer 
about his atmosphere before he passes his proofs. 
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We regret that the name of Mr. Gamaliel Milner? the author of The 
Problem of Decadence, was given as Miller in our last issue. 

Editor. 

Dr. Percy Gardner has laid us all under obligation by his books oniiberal 
Christianity, notably Exploratto Evangelica, and The Practical Basis of 
Christian Belief. This veteran of the Modernist movement is at the same 
time its sanest and most devout exponent. In The Interpretation of 
Religious Experience (Williams & Norgate, 6s.) he replies to certain of 
his critics and re-states his position in positive and practical terms. While 
making full allowance for the value of the intellectual and emotional presen- 
tation of religion he nevertheless argues that 

the practical or ethical approach to reality is the one best adapted to ordinary 
men and women. It finds that in conduct, in the very act of living, there 
is a divine Power who works with and through men, and leads men to a 
recognition of himself as a moral being, and to a recognition of God as 
the Power who inspires conduct. 

This thesis Dr. Gardner defends in terms of Christian faith and ex- 
perience, setting forth his views of religion as the power of God unto salva- 
tion and the means to that higher and fuller life which is the true destiny of 
all children of men. He writes with the knowledge and caution of mature 
reflection and lifelong devotion, anti his book will be welcomed and should 
be carefully studied by all those who care for a deeply religious and open- 
minded presentation of the Christian faith. 

Miss M. D. R. Willink admits that 77/e Holy and the Living God 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s.) is one-sided, and it is certainly provocative, though 
it deals with a subject which needs treatment and is to a certain extent 
timely. The book is an intensive study of that aspect of the divine which 
Otto has made familiar under the term “holy”, its early manifestations in 
primitive religion, and its full-blown activity in Judaism and Christianity. 
The writer makes full but rather uncritical use of the varied material to 
hand, al! with the view of emphasizing the mystcrium Irvmcndum in God 
and in His ways with man. The distinction between the holy and the 
sacred is maintained by ihe use for the latter of the term “Hallows”, 
and the study of these “Hallows” forms a considerable part of the work. 
As long as it is realized that the book is admittedly “one-sided”, no great 
fault can be found with it, though, as tlu writer sees, it needs always the 
corrective of those final and more spiritual conceptions of the divine for 
which Christianity stands. It is contended that there is a stern and awful 
aspect of the teaching and work of Jesus Christ which is too often over- 
looked, but the omission is not really made good by merely stating it. 
The teaching of Jesus Christ in regard to the love of God is central, but 
it is well to remember that God’s love is always a holy love and that that 
means something at once more subtle and more wonderful than the author 
of this book realizes. At the. same time the book’s emphasis on the ethical 
and spiritual aspects of the holy may be regarded as perhaps a needed 
antidote to a good deal of mushy thought and teaching about the divine 
which is current in these days. 

Dr. E. R. Trattner is an American Jewish Rabbi who has written a 
well-known book on the Bible from the Jewish standpoint, and in As a Je % a 
Sees Jesus (Scribners, 7s. 6d.) he ^ow gives us the story of Jesus Christ, 
alsq from the standpoint of a devout and enlightened Jew. The book is 
a beautiful one and full of insight. It throws, too, much new light on the 
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sayings and environment of Jesus by putting them in their Jewish setting. 
Though there is a great deal in it which will not be pleasing to the orthodox, 
the book may be recommended to Christians of all types as .representing a 
point of view of which they will do well to take account. Dr. Trattner 
concludes his study with the words : 

I believe that the Jewish world will move toward a progressive appreciation 
of Jesus in proportion as the Christian world turns its back on the whole 
abracadabra of medieval theology. 

Dr. Shailer Mathews is Dean of the Chicago Divinity School, and one 
of the best known American theologians. His The Growth of the Idea of 
God (Macmillan, 10s. (id.) consists of a series of lectures on the develop- 
ment. of the idea of God, first in primitive religions, and then in Judaism 
and in Christianity, concluding with two lectures on the place of the idea 
of God in modern thought. Like all Dr. Mathews’s work, the book is 
sober, scholarly, and well documented. Though it covers a great deal 
of ground rather rapidly, it is by no means merely sketchy in its treatment, 
and should prove of great use to students of religion. 

Father R. H. J. Stuart’s Temples of Eternity (Longmans, ns.) consists 
of a fine series of devotional studies on man as a spiritual being and on 
his relation with God. Though the work of a Roman Catholic, they may 
be read with profit bv any Protestant, and they illustrate the truth that 
there is in experimental religion something which transcends all theological 
and ecclesiastical differences. 

The Rev. J. Merrin’s The Bounty of Jesus (R.T.S., .'Is. fid.) is a series 
of studies in the life and teaching of Jesus Christ written from a broadly 
evangelical standpoint and not without interest and freshness. 

The Rev. E. (i. Braham’s .In Outline of Eaith (Epworth Press, .'Is. fid.) 
is intended for Sunday School teachers and youth leaders. It consists of 
nine clearly written chapters on the great themes of religion and 
Christianity. It is well up-to-date in its attitude and should prove useful 
to any thoughtful young student. 

The subtitle of Dr. A. Campbell Garnett’s The Mind in Action (Nisbet & 
Cambridge Press, 5s. net) describes it as “A Study of Motives and Values”, 
and the description is quite a pertinent one. The hook is a most welcome 
and refreshing contribution to the study of certain aspects of psychology, 
and a very effective counterblast to behaviourism. Dr. Garnett makes full 
allowance for the physiological and biological interpretation of life, but 
he also makes it quite clear that human life is much bigger than its 
physiology, and that no adequate explanation of it can be given if it is 
regarded merely as a response to the action of environment. To him mind 
is a reality, and though he studies the mind mainly in and through action, 
he never makes the mistake of identifying it with the action in which it is 
concerned. So we have here a brief but entirely adequate treatment of 
subjects like Motivation in connexion both with intelligence and feeling, 
instinct and appetite, habit and sentiment, moral conduct, and the higher 
values of truth, beauty, and religion. Dr. Garnett is a disciple of James, 
Webb, Spearman, and McDougall, and in his study of human motives, 
feelings, and instincts follows the line which these writers have made 
familiar, though always with independence and a certain measure of 
originality. His discussion of values is of the greatest importance, and 
the general results may be summed up in his own words : 

To live is, to the conscious subject, to be a finite centre of experience, 

seeking cognitively and conatively to penetrate the reality in which it dwells. 
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Truth and beauty are experienced in the harmonious 'progress of the two 
parts of the cognitive aspect of that activity, moral value is the harmonious 
experience of the conative aspect of that activity. Religious value is the 
experience arising when both aspects of that activity are felt to be in harmony 
with that of the reality they seek to penetrate. 

For the evidence on which these statements are based the reader must go 
to the book itself. He will find in it, in a form almost too compressed, 
some very sure guidance on the main problems of psychology. 

W. B. Selbie. 

Mr. Cassius J. Keyser’s Humanism and Science (Columbia Univ. Press 
and Milford, 15s.), in which he writes of the relations of Humanism to 
Science, is a little disconcerting in its sclf-confidencc, and in its complete 
faith in the ability of man by his own faculties to build a new heaven and 
a new earth ; or perhaps one should say a new earth, for the author seems 
to banish heaven and God to the limbo of superstitions that have been 
found out. As 1 followed the argument I wondered if Mr. Keyser had ever 
read the pages in the Apologia in which Newman speaks of the frustra- 
tion of all human efforts, and if so, what he thought of it. 

The interpretation of Humanism in this book is not the loosened rein 
of the modern novel, but something ennobling in itself — “the achievement 
of a good life on this planet by the use of human faculties”. Clearly, Mr. 
Keyser believes that by industry, literature, art, sociology, science, and 
mathematics — especially the last two — wrought into the stuff of our 
humanity, man has it in him, if I may use a A\ T. phrase, “to arise and 
walk”. Archimedes shall henceforth move the world, and without a ful- 
crum. It is all very interesting if it were not so naive, so self-deluding in 
its reading of history, so wide of the reckoning of a far greater than any 
of ourselves about the dcceilfulness of the heart. 

But in its essential parts the book is useful. It is sincere; and if it has 
a rather noisy manner, it is high in its ethical aim. The distinction it 
makes between mathematics and science is not convincing (though that is 
little to the present point), and it places inordinate hopes on science and 
mathematics as saviours (or should one say faculty promoters?) of the race. 
But the discussion is never dull, and it is a book many ministers will profit 
by reading. But might I venture this plea with the author — not to use his 
gifts to pour scorn on great theologies which he evidently does not under- 
stand; and above all, to think that in his apparent attitude to the Christian 
revelation he may possibly be wrong? 

In Science mid Human Experience (Williams & Xorgate, (5s.) Prof. 
Herbert Dingle discusses modern scientific ideas in relation to the varieties 
of human experience. He has much to say of the “individual” character 
of many experiences, t\g., religious experience, and of the limitations this 
individuality imposes on a scientific account of them ; since science deals 
only with experiences which “are actually or potentially common to all 
normal people”. But the crucial point is to define “normal”, and much 
confusion arises in the latter part of the book through the indefiniteness 
of this term. There is a much greater inter-play of the varieties of ex- 
perience than the author allows. The purely scientific chapters trace the 
progress of recent scientific thought from the times of Galileo and Newton 
to the present day; their clearness is a real achievement, and the main 
things are admirably put. In his final discussion of religion and science 
Prof. Dingle wipes from his shield every taint of mysticism and goes out 
to battle against Sir Arthur Eddington and Sir James Jeans : 
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If any one Wishes to* challenge the statement that God does not exist 
for Science, he must give instructions which one may follow and automatic- 
ally receive an experience of God. 

It sounds too much like the 4 ‘hard” school. 

Dr. Peel’s A Brief History of English Congregationalism (Indep. Press, 
Is.) has been written in connexion with the Centenary of the Congrega- 
tional Union, and with the younger folk of the denomination specially in 
mind. It conveys with remarkable freshness the spiritual ideals which have 
been the life-breath of Congregationalism, and have given our Churches a 
truly catholic heart and aim. The old adventurous story is told clearly and 
convincingly; no drum beating, and nothing of the sectarian note. This 
excellent outline of our history ought to be in the hands of all our young 
people, and of very many older folk as well. S. James 

NEW EDITIONS, REPRINTS, ETC. 

Helps to the Study nf the liiblc. Oxford Pnss. 8s. (M. 2nd Ed. With many corrections and additions 
by the Bishop of Bradford, G. li. Box, C. II. Dodd, (I. B. Gray, il. Wheeler Robinson, G. A. Smith, 
A. Souter, etc. 

J. H. Pknniman. /I Hook about the English Hihle. Pennsylvania and Oxford University Presses. 8s. fid. 
P. T. Forsyth. The Soul of Prayer. Hwip. 2s. fid. 

W. H. Ti'RTPN. The Truth of Christianity. Wells Gardner. 2s. 11th Fd., revised. 

J. M. Rohi-.rt.son. A Shrrt History of Christianity. Watts. Is. 3rd Ed., revised and condensed. 
Arthur Vink Hall. Round the Camp Eire in East Ajtica. Longmans. 4s. fid. 6th Ed., with 6 new 
poems. 

D. 11. Lawrence. The Virgin and ;he Gipsy. Martin Seck'*r. 3s. fid. 3rd Imp. First published 1930. 
A posthumous novel wh’ch lark'd lh-» * u , hn* , \ linal r vision. 

JANE ArsTEV. Sense and 'i'ii in:!i!;. G\f*.ii| i r 2<. " World’s Classics’’. 

LECTURES, REPORTS, ETC. 

Keswick Convention, 1931. Pickering. 4s. and 2s. fid. 

Dust of Gold. Popular R-porl of ill*' British and For llihle S ty. II. A F.B.S. fid. 

From Strength to Strength . 132 d Annual Report I the R.T.S 

Solomon Schechter, by Norman B-i-twiih. All* n A I'mvin. and N. Arthur Davis lecture. 

Foreword by Professor I*’. ( . Burkin. 

Christopher Addison. Religion and polities. Sharp. 2*. firl. Ilerkly Lecture. 

Robert Stokes. The Moral Issue in h'dia. Maria,. Is l:.ti'-*rlurtitni by Lin'd M'-ston. A strong pica 
that early self government would lie a disaster to India. 

A. S. l.ANca.KY. The Faith, Heritage, and Miswm .■/ ti e Baptists. Kingcgate Press. 3d. 

S. J. Price. Laymen and Hr union.' Kings.jaP- Press fill. 

Viscount (,'kcil. A Letter to an M.P. < n Disarmament. Ilu^arth Press. Is. 

William Tkmit.E. Syllabus on 7h u- ; l'ls >n s ore Hr, .blear* of the l)a\\ Mec.oillan. fid. 

The Iiid'-pcnd nt Press lias puMi-hed * v*-ral of the addresses d' livi-n d at lh** Manchester Meetings, 
including W. Charter Pii&ott, Our Heritage to Youth (3d.); K. f. Horton. Things that Abide fid.); 
F. Wrigloy, The Call to Thanksgiving (3d.); and the addr-s-s of T. T. lames, S. M. Berry, and W. C. 
Bentall togi-th- r under the title The Coll In C. ns - 1 r ili ai to \vw Adrvuturv f-ld.i. 

In the “ Lamb« , th V ri> s " (Ni- 1 *- 1, Is.) we k. v ■ : E. A. Burroughs, The Christian Church and IFar; 

E. H. M. Waller, The Mission i ielJ; E. J. P.-.l ii'T, The Destiny of the Anglican Churches; Henry l.unn, 
A Free Church Impression. 

A new series issu' d b; the T.inds*\v Pr*«-s under the till*' ''Religion : Its Modern Needs and Problems" 

opens with these four voUr/te., » 1 >Mcn) : R. V. ilolt. Py^r's* and ('Isnstianilv: J._ C. Flnw-r, Religious 

Experience; L. J. Holton, j’sychtcul Retouch » »id Rtltgi-n; B. Vi.iey, The Revelation of God in Nature 
and, Humanity. 

ALSO RECEIVED. 

A. C. Buchanan. Meditations on the Four Gospels. S.P.C.K. 2s. fid. "Manuals of the Inner Life" 
series. Each page is given to a m -dilation on a few verses with a concluding prayer. 

H. S. Darby. The lace and the Voire. Sharp. 3s. fid. 

D. M. I). Stuart. The Revelation of G-nl in the Lord’s Prayer. Stockwell. 7s. fid. 

E. J. Jekkinmin. Christ the C^nt/uemr. Sharp. 2s. fid. 

Maldwyn L. Edwards. .Seeing the Invisible. Sharp. 2s. fid. 

W. Wakinsiiaw. Gleanings from my l.ife. Sharp. 3s. fid. Racy reminiscenees, especially the first 
part of the volume. 

From World Understanding to World Peace. Seprted by HMno ClanarMe-Spir, Preface by Gilbert 
Murray, Introduction by David Starr Iordan, Conclusion by Paul Monroe. Williams & Norgatc. 
fis. fid. “Voices from the Mite *.f fin -at Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Czccho-Slovakia, 
Poland, and the United States." 

St. George's .Service Hook for Schools. S.P.C.K. 2s. fid. 35 orders of service for varying occasions and 
purposes. 

Key to and Primer of Interlingua, or “Latin without inflictions meant to he used as an international 
Auxiliary language amongst peoples of various in* ther tongues". Kegan Paul. 4s. 6d. 

Lilian JIutton. Christmas Night and Other Verse. Stock. Is. 

L. A. Barter Snow. Twirl Altar and Plough. 2s. fid.; Bktii J. C. Harris. Gillinn's Treasure, fed 
Janie Lankford. The lircalh of To-morrow. Is. (id.; 1.. A. Barter Snow. Aileen. Is. fid.j W. § K. 
Wilrerforce. A Twenty Years’ Secret. Is.; E. F.. Knock. The Lost Inheritance. Is. fid. Pickering. 
From Messrs. Pickering wc have received a selection of Diaries (2s. and Is.) and Almanacs (Is- fid. ****«•)■ 
Those who like to combii* utility with reminders of spiritual things will find these specially to 
their taste. 
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PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Holbom Review (Oct.) The Rev. A. D. Martin writes on “Wordsworth 
and his Critics'*, Dr. J. Ritson on “George Whitefield", Mr. H. E. Phillips on 
“The Organ and its Origin", and the Rev. T. W. Bevan on “The Literary After- 
math of the War". 

The Hibbert Journal (Oct.). For once in a way Biblical scholarship takes the 
foremost place: Dr. B. W. Bacon writes on “Reading the Gospels Backward", 
Prof. A. E. Morris on “What did Jesus Say?", the Rev. R. Rynd on “Bishop 
Gore on Miracles", and Monsignor Barnes argues that Barnabas wrote Hebrews. 
Among the other articles are the Editor’s “The Saving Forces of Civilization", 
the Rev. E. Shillito’s “The Religion of Nationalism", and Dr. Nicol Macnicol’s 
“Religion in Contemporary India". 

The London Quarterly Review (Oct.). The Editor writes on his task in editing 
Wesley’s letters, the Rev. W. Bardsley Brash has a sketch of Cowper, Prof. 

J. A. Faulkner tells “How Hellenism prepared the way”, the Rev. A. G. Curnow 
discusses “Cyprianism and Reunion”, and the Rev. S. G. Dimond “Aeschylus". 

The Baptist Quarterly (Oct.). This journal has now completed its tenth year. 
The present number contains many short articles, of which the Rev. W. E. 
Hough’s “The Necessity of Christ for Revelation", and the Rev. L. H. Marshall’s 
“Authority in Religion” may be mentioned. 

The Modern Churchman (Aug.-Nov.). The three issues (Aug.-Oct.) arc in 
one volume containing the papers read at the Eighteenth Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference. The subject of the Conference was “Man, His Nature, Civilization, 
and Prospects". Dean Inge opened with the Presidential Address on “Humanism, 
Pagan and Christian", and the other papers were read by Sir J. A. Thomson, 
Mr. M. C. Burkitt, Dr. William Brown, Sir Francis Younghusband, the Revs. 
C. F. Russell and A. L. Lillcy, Sir Arnold Wilson, Canon Major, Canon Raven, 
Mr. J. A. Fraser Roberts, Sir Oliver Lodge, the Rev. J. S. Bezzant, and the Rev. 
J. C. Hardwick. There is any amount of matter for study in these varied papers. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.). This number opens with an unpublished 
correspondence of Arscnius of Thebais concerning the attempted union of the 
Nonjurors with the Orthodox Church (1716-1725). The Bishop of Gloucester's 
article on Christian Theology is this quarter concerned with “The Bible". 
Canon Addlcshaw’s study of John Donne is interesting but disfigured by several 
misprints. There is a short note on “The Church and Drama” by Mr. E. Martin 
Browne, and several long reviews. 

The Green Quarterly (Oct.). Dr. F. L. Cross asks “Can Modern Life be 
Christianized ?". Mr. E. O. James writes on “The New Spanish Republic". 
Father Bede Frost, in “Religion and Daily Life", tells how to face life when 
coming out of retreat. Canon Underhill writes on “The Priesthood of the Church 
of England”, and there is a story, “Armistice”, by Mr. Kenneth Livingston. 

The Expository Times (Oct.-Dec.). In “National Contributions to Biblical 
Science" we have Prof. Vitfnot’s “The Contribution of France to Church History". 
The “Great Attacks on Christianitv" dealt with in these numbers are “Porphvry" 
(Dr. Moffatt), and “Voltaire” (Dr. W. D. Niven). 

Among other articles deserving of study are Dr. G. S. Duncan’s “ Philippians ", 
Canon J. Battersby Harford’s " Ezekiel ", Dr. Dakin’s “Psychology of the 
Presentation of the Gospels", and Dr. Game’s “Synthesis of History, Experience 
and Reason in the 'Knowledge of God’ ". 

The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (Tenth Month). “From the House of the 
Four Winds" deals with Sir Walter Scott. Among the other articles are C. C. 
Barnard’s “The Influence of Religion upon Public Health", R. G. Lunnon’s 
"The New Outlook of Science", and G. A. Sutherland’s “Thoughts on Educa- 
tion" 
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The International Review of Missions (Oct.). Dr. W. E. Hocking has an im- 
portant article on “The Ethical Basis Underlying the Legal Right of Religious 
Liberty”. Mr. Arthur May hew writes on “The Lindsay Commission”, Dr. 
Baudert on “Thoughts and Reflections on the Education of Africans”; and Dr. 
Johanssen continues his study of “The Idea of Cod in the Myths and Proverbs 
of some East African Bantu Tribes”. There is the usual bibliography, and a 
Ten Years’ Index. 

World Dominion (Oct.). Mention must first be made of the thrilling report 
of “Trekking in Central Asia” by Miss Mildred Cable and the Misses French. 
Dr. R. fi. Cochrane describes “The Menace of Leprosy”, and the Rev. W. 
Kendall Gale has a vivid account of “The Story of Ambaravarambalo”. There 
are many brief articles about missionary enterprise and the progress of the 
indigenous movement in different parts of the world. 

The British Journal of Inebriety (Oct.). The main papers in this number which 
is largely devoted to reviews, are .Major General 'I'. YV. Russell Pasha's “Drug 
Addiction in Egypt”, and Sir Malcolm Delevingne's “Drug Addiction as nil 
International Problem”. 

The Evangelical Quarterly (Oct.). The four articles in this number are Dr. 
\V. B. Greene's “The Ethics of the X.T/’; Dr. Yollenhoven’s “The Significance 
of Calvinism for the Reformation”; Dr. CL I). Henderson's “Scottish 'rheological 
Learning in tin* Seventeenth Century”; and Dr. J. Yeldkamp’s “Milton’s 
Philosophy”. 

The Yale Review (Autumn). A “Coming of Age number. English readers 
will probably turn first to Mr. Wickham Steed' ihur in Office and Opposi- 
tion”, and then to Mr. Thornton Wilder’s “Ouoms of France”. There is a long 
poem by Mr. Edwin Arlington Robinson, “Tmissainl rOuxerturc”. M. Andre 
Maurois’s “American Students and French Nmels” is disappointing. The award 
of a prize for the best article during the year gue> to Mr. Walter Li ppm an n. 

The Biblical Review (Oct.). Dr. Y\\ M. Paden describes “Missionary Work 
of the Mormons**. Dr. A. R. Went/ discuses “Permanent Deposits of Colonial- 
ism in American Christianity”. I)r. W. J. McKnighL “The Letter to the 
Laodicoans”, and Dr. S. I). Chown “A Search for Reality in Religion”. Bishop 
H. M. Du Bose compares “Humanism -New and Old”. 

The Anglican Theological Review (Oct.). The most important article is Mr. 
N. \V. Lund’s “The Influence of Chiasmus upon the Structure of \ (Here 

is a test for all readers of this journal : “What is Chiasmus?”). Other articles 
of value are Dr. H. H. Gowen’s “The Divine YVisdom” and Mr. YV. (). 
Kinsolving’s “Have I a Soul?”. 

The Review and Expositor (October). Between the opening and the closing 
articles, the Rev. F. C. Spurr’s “The Creator Spirit”, and Dr. A. T. Robert- 
son’s “The Worship of Jervis in the New Testament”, there are four theological 
articles and Miss Sclke’s long study of “The Relation of Marlin Luther to Evan- 
gelical Religion”. 

II Pensiero Missionario (Sept. Quarterly Periodical of the Clerical Missinnarv 
Union in Italy, Jesuit). This number contains interesting studies of Lao-tse and 
of Shintoism, also of the Aurora Catholic College near Shanghai, with faculties 
of medicine, law, letters, and science (mining and electrical engineering and 
astronomy are mentioned). Jesuit Catholicism has its own representative experts 
in all the fresh avenues of discovery opened up by free thought. Even is own 
Assyriologists like Father Dcimer, Egyptologists like the late Prof. Ernesto 
Schiaparelli, and its own excavations like Teh-Tnnis. 
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War is a witness 

to the whole world’s need of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Europe and Asia are alike in 
this. The work of every Christian Church 
is to make paths for peace in all lands. 

The Christian missionary as he makes his 
witness for God is an “Ambassador of Peace.” 
His service multiplies the world’s peace 
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Society 
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making for righteousness and peace by bring- 
ing men into fellowship with Jesus Christ 
and with one another. 
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supreme and saving task. To fail now would 
be to miss the days of vital opportunity. 
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need will gladly be sent on application to 
Rev. Nelson Bitton, L.M.S., Livingstone House, 
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Congregational Quarterly 

EDITORIAL. 

This quarter has seen the outbreak of war between China and Japan, 
the opening of the Disarmament Conference at Geneva, the end of 
Free Trade in England, the experiment of a British Cabinet 
“ agreeing to differ ” on a major matter of policy, and an outbreak 
in one of His Majesty’s prisons which has attracted all the more 
aitenlion because serious trouble in our prisons is so unusual. It is, 
of course, impossible to comment on all these events in these notes. 
Some of them have their echo in articles printed within. Viewed 
from every point, the crisis in international affairs presents the same 
test : are the nations sincere in the professions of peace they have 
made? Docs Japan stand by its adhesion to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the Pact of Paris? Can the nations express 
in a practical form tin* aspirations for disarmament stated in the 
opening speeches at Geneva? Precisely the same kind of test faces 
our own country. Does this “ National Government ” of ours really 
mean business in regard to economy? Can ir be said that there are 
clear signs that the Government and the House of Commons are 
determined to secure economy in administration in general and in 
armaments in particular? The estimates just issued show that we are 
still spending 000,000 a week on the three Services. Do our Pro- 
tectionists, who chant in chorus under Mr. Garvin’s baton, “Free 
imports without Free Trade”, really believe that the imposition of 
tariffs by this country will enable Britain to induce or compel other 
nations to reduce their tariffs until we get “real free 1 rade“ ? In a 
, word, the question underlying all political life to-day is, Are we 
sincere? 

* * * 

As yet, except in exceptional places, the Barthian Movement scents 
to have made very little impression either on British theology or on 
the life of the churches. It is to he hoped that the message which 
Barth's teaching has for our limes will not fail to be heard because 
of elements in it which are foreign to the general trend of theological 
thought in this country. When all is said and done, the pre- 
dominant feature of our religious life is the absence in the churches of 
a religion of joy and power. Barth would say that there is a vacuum 
in the Church because of the dearth of God s \\ ord, a vacuum which 
cannot be filled by any mechanical means. “ What is the use ”, 
he asks, 
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“ of all the preaching, baptizing, confirming-, bell ringing, organ 
playing . . . the community houses with or without motion-picture 
equipment, the efforts to enliven community singing, the unspeakably 
tame and stupid monthly church papers, and whatever else may belong 
to the equipment of modern ccclesiasticism M ? 

A very lively article in the Anglican Theological Review 
(American) makes this point very forcibly. Its writer says: 

The vacuum in the churches only can be filled when the Word of 
God is preached with convincing power and heard and obeyed. For 
it is not the vacuum caused by empty pews which hurts the churches, 
but the vacuum caused by empty hearts. 


Negotiations of sorts have been going on between Baptists and 
Congregationalists on the one hand, and Presbyterians and Congre- 
galionalists on the other. These are in various stages, and there will be 
abundant opportunity for discussion and comment later. Meanwhile 
it is perhaps gratifying that other denominations think that there is 
something in Congregationalism with which they can co-operate or 
unite. The Presbyterian Church in England is only a small com- 
munity, and in practice is almost Congregational, and it is probable 
that the Presbyterian churches would feel some benefit in this 
country by being allied to a larger denomination like our own. One 
wonders, however, whether English Congregationalism could do a 
little more than it does to help the correspondingly small body of 
Congregationalists in Scotland and Ireland. Is there anv reason at 
this time why the Congregational Unions of England and Wales 
and Scotland and Ireland should not be united? Possible the two 
smaller Unions hesitate, fearing lest thev should be swallowed up 
by the larger Union of England and Wales, but, overshadowed as 
they are by Presbyterianism, in Scotland especiallv, ii mav be 1 that 
they could derive great advantage from a closer union with English 
Congregationalism. It looks as if English Congregationalism h;e 
a duty as big brother before it contemplates matrimony with the 
dainty and demure Presbvterian voting ladv. 


In his The Present-Day Summons to the. World Mission oi 
Christianity , reviewed within, Dr. |olin R. Mott touches on one of 
the most disquieting features of modern religious life when he says : 

As I crime to close quarters with the Missionary Societies I was 
shocked to find in these managing bodies so few laymen under lorty 
years of age. This was true in the l/nited States, and in Northern 
Europe, but more markedly in tin* British Isles, France, Germany. 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand. 

This is partly accounted for by the War, but not wholly. Are the 
churches growing devoted laymen to-day as they were a couple of 
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generations ago, men who gladly shouldered the burden of adminis- 
tration in the individual congregation, denomination, or Missionary 
vSociety ? Where are. the laymen under forty to-dav on the Com- 
mittees of the Congregational Onion, the London Missionary 
Society, the Religious Tract Society, and the British and foreign 
Bible Society? 

* * * 

Since the Rev. W. G. Peck left Methodism for Anglicanism — or, as 
he would put il, since he was “ delivered from the schism of John 
Wesley ” — he has been pelted by his new friends, and has come to 
be thought an authority on Nonconformity. We have previously 
remarked how he showed all the pervert’s enthusiasm and used the 
jargon of Anglo-Calholicism with great eclat. In his lie '.-union and 
X unconformity (Mowbray, 2s. (id.J he prints lectures given to York- 
shire clergy, and we have rarely read anything more pretentious and 
misleading. Not even the Pope could be more patronizing! What 
are we to make of a writer who, beginning by saving that considerable 
caution has to be exercised in defining “ the precist? ecclesiastical 
standards and principles ” of the denominations, then tells the clergy 
— in the same lecture — that Thomas Canwiiglu “ eventually seceded 
from the Church and became tin; real originator of Independency ” V 
Pven a schoolboy's howler rarely reaches this standard, and it comes 
from one who poses as an 14 informed student of history ” tp. 11)! 
We learn that Nonconformity in our times has produced no theolo- 
gians, no art, architecture, music, or poetry; “and with the 
exception of the lmnns of the Wesleys, Dr. Watts, and a few other 
writers, the favourite hymns of Nonconformists have been written by 
Anglicans and Unmans ”. This quotation will suggest how much 
or how little Mr. Peek knows ahum tii.it of which he speaks so gliblv. 
lie has not the most elementary idea of, say. Congregational history 
or the Congregational conception of the Church. He admits that 
Nonconformity has produced great preachers, but the line “ seems 
now to have closed -the last two “ arrestive “ Nonconformist 
preachers, Dr. R. J. Campbell and l)r. Orchard, abandoned 
Nonconformity. 

Nonconformity lias its faults and weaknesses, of which to-day it 
is very conscious we sometimes think tun cmwious, f.ir it is 
always discussing its symptoms— but they will not be corrected by 
such strictures as Mr. Peek’s. Ilis publishers call the book “ A 
careful and sympathetic study We wonder whai a careless and 
critical one would be like. Mr. Peck “ has no hesitation " in saying, 
with his usual diffidence, that “ Anglicans understand Xonconiormiiy 
as a rule far better than Nonconformists understand the Church M . 
In the last pages of the book we do come to a gleam ot light. Mr. 
Peck saws : 
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The greatest possible Anglican contribution, at this time, is the 
achievement of a sound integration of our Catholic, Evangelical, and 
Modernist elements. 

Let Anglicans get on with that task, securing unity among them- 
selves, while uniting with Nonconformists in such work, witness, and 
worship as they can. That is the way of progress. We agree with 
Mr. Peck, too, that it is highly desirable that Christians — Catholics 
and Protestants, Nonconformists and Anglicans — should try to 
understand each other, but his is a queer way of going about 
the business. The right spirit, about which the Rev. 1). W. 
Langridgc speaks in his article within, may be seen in Canon Percy 
Dearmer’s The New Reformation (Milford, 2s.), which has as its 
sub-title, “ The Church of England and the Fellowship of the 
Churches ”. 

* * * 

We hope that Free Church ministers will not neglect Canon L. S. 
Hunter’s A Parson’s Job (S.C.M., 7s. (id.) owing to the fact that 
its sub-title is “Aspects of work in the English Church*’, or lay it 
aside because they are irritated by some of the writer’s strictures. 
Every minister can obtain from the book useful ideas concerning 
both the worship and work of the Church, and frequently he will 
find that Canon Hunter sets his thoughts moving on fruitful lines. 
The book draws largely <>n the writer's experience as Vicar of 
Harking, and is never far from reality; hence it recognizes that the 
Anglican and other Churches are failing altogether because of the 
inadequacy of their methods and their retention of obsolete formula: 
and conventions. On many practical points Canon Hunter has 
sound things to say. The following applies to Congivgation.il 
churches and their membership as much as to the Anglican Church 
and Confirmation : 

Jesus Christ, never “counted heads'*. In the battle which the 
Church has to wage in the next thirty years, iL is more than ever 
the quality rather than the quaiuity of its membership that is going 
to count. Unconverted, nominal church-men and women, who have 
been pushed through Confirmation classes to keep up the diocesan 
returns, are a great deal worse than useless to ih<* Church. It would 
be better if a considerable proportion of those who are being con- 
firmed were held hack until they are more ready. To know when in- 
articulate youths, who cannot explain to themselves or anyone else 
“the motions of Cod’* within them, are ready requires delicate 
spiritual perception. This is only possible in the pastor who is patient 
to know his sheep one by one and eschews mass production. 1 he 
figures which would really test our methods and measure the strength 
of the forces against which we are contending, are those which would 
show how many of the candidates confirmed — say between 10‘2(J and 
102!) — are making their communions at least monthly or are still 
inside the life of the Church in 10-51 — these figures we have not the 
heart to discover. But it. is because these are the vital figures that 
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one pleads for a new orientation in the teaching of the Church, a finer 
discrimination in its pastoral oversight and a more generous 
acceptance of youth in its councils. 

Along another line Canon Hunter points to what: we believe will 
prove to be the method of all evangelistic and missionary enterprise 
in the future : 

St. Paul's method was not dissimilar. After a time of public 
teaching which ended with violent attack or imprisonment or his being 
thrown out of a city half-dead, he would then return to educate a little 
group in the learning of Christ. When he went away he left behind 
in a city not a diffused Christianity hut a tiny bit of leaven. He made 
all his converts missionaries. So in South India to-day Hishop Azariah 
will not, one is told, allow a paid worker within five miles of a new 
church lest its members rely on his evangelism for its further ex- 
pansion. In the history of the Church there have often been little 
fellowships, which with the exclusiveness and selfishness of a family 
have been content to worship behind closed doors; there have often 
been big popular movements and sensational stunts"; but the 
apostolic method of Jesus — circles widening out from an inner group, 
closely-knit in loyalty and purpose, and full of missionary fire — is rare. 

In speaking of the Church and Society, Canon Hunter makes the 
suggestion that the Church's witness in regard to peace could effec- 
tively be made were clergy, ministers, and laity to sign ibis 
declaration and have it duly witnessed : 

1 of , a member 

of the Church of Christ, do herein* declare that in the event of the 
Government of my country refusing to submit a matter in dispute 
to arbitration and conciliation and making war in violation of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the Hriand-Kellogg Pact, 
which it is solemnly pledged to observe, I will take no part in sustain- 
ing such a war either by word or by action ; and 1 will try to influence 
other members of the Christian Church to act in the same way. 

Is there any Congregational minister who would refuse to sign such 
a declaration? If all of them were to do so, it would perhaps he a 
more effective testimony than the suggested withdrawal of official 
denominational recognition from Army Chaplains. 


We sat down to a group of hooks about Russia hoping to he able 
to come to some conclusion about that vast land and its unparalleled 
experiment in politics and economics. At tile end of our reading we 
are as much at sea as at the beginning. One honk contradicts 
another, and when one has gained what seems to he a just impression 
there comes along a later visitor who at once makes doubts begin 
to rise. Of one thing, however, all observers seem to he convinced — 
the enthusiasm of youth for the Soviet system. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe 
brings this out very well in an article in the Yale Rcvicic. and it is 
one of the outstanding things in l)r. Sherwood Eddy's The 
Challenge of Russia (Jenkins, 10s. lid.). Sherwood Eddy's social 
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and religious fervour is well-known in many parts of the world, and 
it is well that he has given us these observations based on several 
visits to Russia. We wish, however, that he had not written in so 
great a hurrv — one has to think before recognizing Keir llardie in 
“Kier Hardy” — and that he had limited himself to Russia — surely 
big enough — and not pointed the moral for the United States on 
every occasion. It is true that America needs to develop along the 
lines of the eight points of the League for Independent Political 
Action which Dr. Eddy quotes; it is true that New York has its 
slums, and that millions of livers have been lost in capitalist and im- 
perialistic wars. But there is so much to be said about Russia, and 
so much need of learning the (ruth, that this book might have con- 
centrated on the statement of facts. We found the first part of Dr. 
Eddy's exposition, which deals with agriculture, industry, and the 
Five Year Plan very clear and informative, but the chapter on “The 
“Communist Party, Government and International” seemed in- 
volved and confusing. Then follow chapters on education, morals, 
law, and religion, a general criticism, a statement of the challenge 
of the Soviet system, and a demand for the recognition of the 
D.S.S.R. by the United States. 

Dr. Eddy, as may be expected, does not hesitate to praise many 
features of the life of Russia to-day; it is imeresting to have his 
verdict : “This is the one country that has m»l commercialized the 
moving picture but has made it a vast educational product”. He 
brings three indictments against tin* Soviet system : “a dictatorship 
that extends to almost all of life, and that takes the form sometimes 
of tyranny and sometimes of terror; the policy of world revolution 
by violence as the only panacea of social deliverance; and the in- 
tolerance, bigotry, and persecution which spring from the Marxian 
dogma of Communism”. These may be documented by the opinion 
of a Soviet official : “We say, People do not believe 4 what they will 
but what they are told. And we propose to tell them !”, and bv Pi. 
Monroe's statement : “Constant misrepresentation of foreign 
peoples and conditions, misrepresentation of current events, and 
cultivation of enmity to foreign peoples, is, in mv judgment, the one 
great blot on Russian education”. 

Mr. Isaac Don Levine’s Stalin (Cape, K?s. fid.) also leaves the 
reader bewildered. Mr. Levine had the chance to write a thrilling 
book, for he has read widely on a subjec t where there is plenty of 
movement and the interplay of strong personalities. In some 
chapters the tempo quickens, especially when the quarrel with 
Irotskv is being described, but in general the reader will find that 
Mr. Levine assumes a fairly full knowledge of the Revolution, and 
does not take much trouble with chronology. Occasionally, too, 
words are used in a sense that is unusual, or, it may be, only 
technical. 
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Mr. Levine’s language can be strong at times. Zinoviev was 

wily and lustful, a coward and a despot, a hypocrite and an oracle, 
a demagogue with a double chin, 

and Trotsky 

overbearing, disdainful, conscious of his superiority, unselfish, un- 
afraid, waiting for the acclaim of the populace, expecting to be 
crowned at the proper moment. 

His criticism of Stalin’s regime is much the same as that of Dr. 
Eddy. 

The quiet strangling of all creative thought, the blind suffocation 
of all dissident opinion, the degradation and imprisonment of all free 
intellect, the falsifications of records, the venal campaign against the 
intelligentsia as a class, the hypocritical administrative system of 
justice, the all-pervading master network of espionage — these are 
some of the marks of the new guillotine, of a new form of dictatorship 
of our “new” age. 

Stalin appears in the book as a strong silent man, the organizer who 
prefers the power house to the platform ; 

The Soviet government is but a dead machine hitched to the live 
engine of the Communist Party. The party machine, in its turn, is 
nothing but a system of bureaucratic control under the direct and 
vigilant hand of its sole “boss"--- the secretary-general of die Central 
Committee, Stalin. 

Mr. Levine lias no belief in the success of the Five Year Plan. Here 
is his conclusion : 

Conceived in distress, propelled by panic, fed on false promises, 
driven by emotional and not rational means, the Five-Year Plan in 
the hands of the Slalin dictatorship is like a rocket proceeding to the 
moon, with the aid of charts prepared by a group of astronomers. 

Russia provides abundant illustration of the way in which the seed 
that falls to the ground in due time hears its fruit. Zaichnevsky in 
ISb'J saw (he only way to freedom in 

a resolution, a blonde, pitiless revolution which will change radically 
and without exception all die foundations of contemporary society, 
and destroy the advocates of the present order. We do not tear it, 
although we know that a liver of blood will flow, that even innocent 

victims will sutler. 

In ISIS) Nechayev emphasized this method : 

This will he called terrorism ! Let them give it a loud name ! Let 
them; it. makes no dilference. We do not value their opinion. The 
present generation must itself give shape to a brutal Jorcc which does 
not spare itself, and proceed unhaltingiv along the road to destruc- 
tion. The healthy ami unspoiled brain of youth must understand 
that it. is much more human to slaughter and to strangle scores, 
hundreds, of the most hated people, than to participate with them in 
the. systematic legal slaughters, to. turcs, and torments ot millions of 
peasants, as is being done more or less directly by our functionaries, 
our scientists, our priests, our merchants . . . 
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In our time these bear their harvests in Lenin’s obiter dicta: 

The party is not a dormitory for noble maidens. We cannot approach 
our active members with a narrow bourgeois yardstick. Some scoun- 
drel may be useful to us just because he is a scoundrel. 

Revolution is a serious business. It cannot be made in snow-white 
gloves, with scrupulously dean hands. 

Let every kitchen-maul learn to run the government ! 

Loot the loot ! 

Krasikov put it thus : 

Crack them on the snout — that is Bolshevism ! 

In these wavs do the Bolsheviks embody Zhcliabov’s sentiment : 
History moves at a terribly slow pace. It must be given a push. 
Mr. J. do V. Loder’s Bolshevism in Perspective (Allen & Unwin, 
12s. Gd.) contains three sections. The first, “The Revolution in 
Outline”, is a concise summary of the years before, during, and 
immediately after the revolution (excellent for reference even if the 
writer seems uncertain how to spell Denikin). The second is a 
chatty account of two visits, lasting four months in all, paid to 
different parts of the Soviet Union in 11)29 and 1JW0. The third, entitled 
“Bolshevism in Action” describes the method of propaganda and 
the Five Year Plan, and endeavours to answer the question, “Will 
Bolshevism Last ?” Mr. de Loder writes clearly and without undue 
bias; his hook should be read by all who want to understand the 
situation in Russia to-day. 

Two essays on Russia which also deserve study are Nicholas 
Berdvaev’s “ Russian Religious Psvehologv and t'ommunislie 
Atheism” and “The Religion of Communism”. They are translated 
in The Russian Revolution , one of the 44 Essays in Order ” series 
(Sliced & Ward, 2s. fid.), which also contains I)r. Carl Schmitt’s 
The Necessity of Politics and M. de la Redoyere’s The Drift of 
Democracy. 

* 

Try an experiment. Ask one. of those persons who always leads the 
book of the moment his — it will more probably be her — opinion of the 
following paragraph : 

And though there were certainly few, even among Catholics, who 
to-day accepted in its fullness St. Juan’s doctrine of a journey towards 
an incomprehensible god through a night of the sense and a night of 
the intellect, there were many who, beneath the remote, unsuspected, 
but still powerful influence of mediaeval Christianity, associated the 
contemplative ideal with asceticism and the abandonment of reason in 
faith. It was the fierce negative of St. Juan, not the courage of St. 
Clement, or the profound independence of Eckhart, that gave colour 
to the thoughts of men ignorant of the teachings of them all. That 
this was so was the outstanding weakness of the Reformation. It had 
failed to implant in the minds of its adherents an effective distinction 
between the contemplative ideal itself and the extreme practices with 
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which, in the Middle Apes and even more closely in the period of the 
Counter Reformation, that ideal became associated. 

“ Oh ! I can’t stand your stodgy theology ”, she will reply, “ I want 
something with life and movement in it Lead the conversation 
to recent novels she has read, and she will mention this and that, 
recommended by Mr. Priestley here or by Mr. Gould there, or 
selected by this Club or Society. “ And, whatever you do ”, she 
will say, “ you must not miss Charles Morgan’s The Fountain. It’s 
the book of the year. Absolutely it An’ you value the lady’s 
acquaintance you had better not mention the fact that the paragraph 
with which you started was from The Fountain (Macmillan, 7s. fid.). 
Mr. Morgan’s Portrait in a Mirror was warmly welcomed in these 
pages as elsewhere. The present book is written with the same 
beauty of style, and with a glow that suffuses the whole. How can 
a man live the contemplative life, and make for himself a haven within 
which he can be secure against all the storm and stress the body and 
everyday concerns bring? Can daily duty and love be made to 
subserve that independence of things for which a man craves? This 
is the problem of The Fountain, though we will not spoil it for the 
reader by revealing its story. Narwilz stands out as the finest 
character in it, for, while recognizing all the charm and power of the 
" place to stand and love in for a day ”, we cannot think that Mr. 
Morgan’s Lewis and Julie would have let the day spread to four 
months. 

* * * 

Here is another Letter from a Correspondent. 

Dear Mr. Editor, — Pardon my forwarding you the enclosed scrap. 
It looks, for all the world, like a portion of the diary of some unusually 
querulous hearer . . . 

Your constant reader, 

V. D. M. 

Jon. 2. Mailt: a great effort to get out — it bring “Sacrament 
Sunday”. Every one expected to go. hong service. Of course 
stopped at home at night. 

Jan. i). At home. A hitter cold day, and a quarterly collection. 

Jan. 16. Having taken a cold yesterday, nursed myself, so as to 
be ready for business to-morrow. 

Jan. 23. Rose late; intended to go at night, but called and 

took tea. 

Jan. 30. Resolved to keep in (on Sundays) during these north-east 
winds. 

Feb. 6. “Sacrament Sunday". Felt justified in staying at home, 
no one having called to ask why 1 was away the last two or three 
Sundays. 

Feb. 13. Tired of being indoors. Went to chapel, but. might as 
well have stayed away, that girl in the orchestra screamed so. 

Feb. 20. Very drowsy at chapel; woke up, and saw two deacons 
and the minister’s wife the same. 
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Feb. 27. Suspect that the great fault in our minister’s preaching 
is “a want of variety”. 

March 5. At home; I hardly know why. They ought to make the 
services attractive. 

Marcli 12. Collection for County Association. Went to the 
Baptist place, and found the very same thing : was obliged to give, 
being shown into Mr. Alderman f s pew. 

March 10. A stranger preached : a treat we seldom have. 

March 26. 'Flic minister out again ; indeed, he is always out. The 
supply wretched. 

April 2. “Sacrament Sunday”. Was at the place, of course: 
slipped a. smaller sum into the plate. 

April 9. Illness said to be very general ; thought it prudent to keep 
the house till the finer part of the afternoon, when I look a walk. 
(N.B. — Quarterly collection). 

April 16. At chapel ; nothing particular any way. 

April 23. A popular young man just come into the neighbourhood ; 
went, like every one else, to hear him. (Our minister, they say, was 
“popular” once). 

April 30. Sunday-school sermons. Took the opportunity of going 
to hear the new curate. 

May 7. “Sacrament Sunday”. Found my smaller donation 
answer very well. 

May It. The weather growing warm. Mr. longer than 

usual. Vexed to hear old Mrs. say she had enjoyed the sermon. 

May 21. Indoors, dozing, and running over the advertisements 

in the Magazines. Told Mr. (who dropped in) that 1 think it 

cjuite as profitable to stay at home reading the Bible as to attend public 
service. 

May 28. In consequence of the low state of things at the chapel, 
have given up half my seat. 

June 4. “Sacrament Sunday”. Only twelve, men in the body 
of the chapel, besides myself, when Mr. — - began service : counted 
them. 

June 11 and 18. At mv favourite watering-place. Went to church 
twice each Sunday. Understand there is an Independent interest in 
the town, but bow it gets on nobodv seems to know. 

June 25. Home again, seriously thinking that we ought to get 
up a requisition to our minister to I.KAVF. 

This was addressed to the Editor of the Christian Witness in ]S4 ( J. 

* * 

The Archbishop of York’s Drew Lecture, The Idea of Immortality 
in Relation to Religion and Ethics , printed in our last issue, has now 
been reprinted in pamphlet form by the Independent Press ((id.). 
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"The age of authority is passing, the age of fellowship is coming”. 
This remark was made parent helically by Dr. T. T. Lew in an in- 
formal address when recently in Kngland. The speaker was born 
in China, highly educated in the universities of the West, has 
travelled extensively over the world, and is a keen observer and 
an acute thinker; in this pregnant observation he passes his com- 
ment upon our age and makes his forecast. 

That the very idea of authority as hitherto understood and prac- 
tised is fading there can surely be no doubt; a hundred significant 
social symptoms make it clear. We are approaching the end of an 
epoch and slowly but unmistakably passing into a new era. It is 
prophesied, and there are many signs which seem to vindicate the 
prophecy, that fellowship will be tin.* ruling idea in this new age. 
A few in authority and a multitude in subjection is, on the whole, 
the best that the past has been able to achieve; with the result that 
history is a pageant of sultans and slaves, kings and subjects, priests 
and laymen, lords and commons, while and subject races. Now we 
are feeling our way, gropingly, towards something different. “The 
day of the pedestal”, says Dr. F. Stanley Jones, “is drawing to a 
close”. Service and fellowship are to be the deep-laid spiritual foun- 
dations of this new order. Perhaps ultimately commonwealth will 
supersede empire, vole and voice will supplant sceptre and sword. 
Towards this we are moving, but such profound changes come about 
neither quickly nor smoothly. The timid may crave for the narcotic 
of a return to the old ways. Intuitively we all feel that, humanity 
having struck its tents, no man, group, or nation can call a halt. The 
age 1 of fellowship is coming. 

The precise shape which governments, religious associations, 
daily labours, and other aspects of the multiform life of man will have 
assumed in the new age, no one can prophesy. Obviously the very 
last thing in our mind is to attempt th«- writing of such a utopia. 
By comparison with that, it is a simple, humble, and yet, we believe, 
useful task which we would attempt. We desire to point out the 
nature ar.d significance of the first steps which at Geneva, Lausanne, 
Lambeth, and elsewhere are being taken already. The road to the 
complete realization of human fellowship on a worldwide scale will 
prove long, uneven, and uphill, but at least the direction in which it 
lies mav be known. Fellowship is, in its very naiure, the concern 
of all. Under a regime of authority most must be spectators merely ; 
towards fellowship all mav be contributors. It is supremely a matter 
for us of the rank and liie. No considerable move forward will be 
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possible without a constant and well sustained effort on the part of 
ordinary men and women both to realize that fellowship is the only 
tolerable form that human relationships ultimately can take and to 
begin wherever possible to practise it. In many directions to-day we 
see fellowship indeed, but of a somewhat grudging and partial 
character. The human race is still a tartan of alien and suspicious 
groups. A haze of goodwill hangs over it, but the divisions are clear 
enough below. Seriously questioned, we have to admit that our 
effective sympathies are for the most part local and limited. On the 
whole, only to our own set or sect, to our Union in a strike, to our 
country in a war, to our Church when it is threatened, are we fer- 
vently and creatively loyal. With the vast masses of our fellows we 
are out of touch and out of sympathy, and content to be so. 

Every individual man has his roots deep in his conscious, ancestral, 
and racial past. It is this, with perchance some flicker from our own 
volition, that has made us what we are. Our outlook upon life, with 
its antipathies and loyalties, oppositions and affinities, is the outcome 
of influences innumerable. The homes into which we were born; 
the tilt towards this, away from that, of our childish minds; school, 
college, or office ; books most ready to hand ; not to speak of inherited 
traces or pre-dispositions towards this vice or that virtue, too subtle 
to be certainly affirmed, the behest of parents or of remote ancestors, 
have all played their part. All these and more have coalesced to 
create that amazing complexity, the average man. Most of our 
beliefs, political enthusiasms, religious proclivities, and social 
affinities we have received or accepted unawares. We find ourselves 
stout Churchmen, ardent Liberals, what you will, unable to trace 
the steps by which we became so. Later we discover or invent con- 
vincing arguments for our continued adherence. Hut the passion 
and zeal with which we hold our faith, whatever it may be, is due, 
not to our reasoned appreciation of its excellence, but to the. vague 
but vast and decisive influence of both heredity and environment. 
It is thus that the many lines of division amongst us tire conserved. 
Particular groupings perpetuate themselves bv the force of their 
own inertia. 

To this process — the growth of a man with stock of principles 
and prejudices, set of preferences, and array of instinctive antipathies ; 
spiritually sentinelled and armed — there are two sides. Positively, 
finding ourselves members of a certain group, a social class, an historic 
Church, a particular country, we adopt and forthwith retain with 
enthusiasm, and, if necessary, defend with passion, the prejudices, 
the doctrines, and the honour of these associations. Negatively, 
with equal absence of conscious effort and a correspondingly gradual 
growth of convictions, we come to believe that, other ckisses, 
churches, or countries are, if in near opposition to ours, culpable. 
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subversive, dangerous, or, if far off and out of contact, vaguely 
inferior. Our permanent attitude towards them is latent antagonism, 
incipient aversion. Unless some powerful corrective or influence 
sufficient to rectify this bias is brought to bear, we go through life 
thus disposed. We are a race of the lopsided, ominously unaware of 
the peculiarity. 

In the making of one common assumption at least we are, how- 
ever, all alike. Less in our time than previously, and less by the 
English than by more logical and less compromising folks, but still 
too generally, we assume that if one party is right, the other is wrong. 
Where classes conflict, Churches excommunicate, nations dispute, 
or individuals fall out, it is deemed the most obvious of certainties 
that the truth is on one side or the other. Because we are all so armed 
with arguments, entrenched around by protective loyalties, and have 
our dialectical ordnance elevated against the prejudices and fallacies, 
if not worse, of men of other allegiances, parties are conserved, 
divisions maintained. Our enthusiasm for our own group is 
originally kindled and subsequently fed more by instinct and in- 
tuition than by reason or logic. Outside the citadel we seldom ven- 
ture except in temporary and offensive foray. Keeping our 
accustomed orbit, and relying, supinely enough, upon vague in- 
formation and prejudiced half-truth, we take for granted what we 
have ahvavs heard about others. As often as not our life-long sur- 
mise as to what those others believe and how they live is wide enough 
of the truth. Grotesque supposition, firmly credited and strenuously 
maintained, as to the religious tenets or social customs even of neigh- 
bours is still too common. Increasingly, indeed, but even yet far 
too seldom, do we give impartial consideration to what they believe 
whose traditions and attitude we imagine to be quite different from 
our own. Thus do most of us pass right through lite. Mild in 
speech, sua\ a in manner, supercilious in tolerance, at heart we are 
armadilloes yet. Though by no means violent partisans, we. live, 
for the most part, in a doll’s house of a world, dimly aware of other 
worlds of the heart and mind in which our acquaintances live, never 
entered by us and only known by some hoary label or vulgar tag. 
With our own little svslem we are content ; towards others we are dis- 
approvingly acquiescent, righteously grieved that people should be so 
misguided, so perverse, so obstinate in error. A crisis and an orator, 
however, can ruffle this state of torpid antagonism of ours to some 
purpose. Threatened, we harden. In most ol us a tanatu: sleeps 
yet. 

This is the barrier. Right athwart the broad road which leads to 
fellowship it stretches. This natural and inveterate partisanship 
blocks our way. It is, indeed, nothing less than human nature that 
wc arc up against. Suppose some partial retorm to be mooted for 
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the bringing of two groups nearer together. Immediately, by your 
leave, a clamour of voices arises, the burden of whose eloquence is 
rival creeds, con dieting interests, incompatible economies, to which, 
indeed, the subsequent breakdown is attributed. The air is full of 
arguments and demonstrations on one side and the other. These 
contentions weigh with us, no doubt, but it is not by them that our 
judgment is formed and our action determined. Deeper than these, 
there lies that other tiling, that suspicious and partisan stuff of which 
we are made, and its growls, forbidding compromise, quash the 
presumptuous reform. The memory of our struggling and lighting 
ancestry awakes, and all parties beat the drum within their own 
palisades. Suspicious of innovation, we like what we have always 
been used to; and we are prejudiced against beliefs of which other 
men than ourselves have been the champions and custodians. Up/m 
this hard stuff, (his bed rock of our nature, schemes for closer human 
association generally founder. The gentle reader who protests is no 
doubt more liberal 1 speak of the human race. 

It is here, then, in our own minds, that tin* lirst step must be 
taken. We ourselves are the social problem. We are the colour 
question. The problem of reunion is within us. Clarion calls from 
choice spirits who have caught a vision of the glory of a world in 
fellowship are of value inestimable. Vain the call, however, lore- 
doomed to ironical silence the trumpet, unless and until we of the 
rank and file are prepared to deal faithfully, not, in the first instance, 
with our opponents, but with ourselves. To discover and to confess 
the illiberalitv of our own minds on most questions is (lie lirst step. 
To overcome the prejudices of a lifetime, to challenge the. instinctive 
dislikes which have biased us since childhood, to salute across 
ecclesiastical or political frontiers the unexplored territory occupied 
by others, and not to condemn in advance men from whom we dilu 
this is the modest, indispensable, and horribly difficult role assigned 
to us. Mental disarmament is the essential preliminary to lasting 
peace. 

No one likes to admit lhat he is wrong, and it is always assumed 
that a great, number of such admissions would have to be made. In 
the past it has never been extensively questioned that the only 
possible alternative to right is wrong. Hut is that so certain V Ol 
two contending factions or rival parties of disputants does it necess- 
arily follow that one must be true and the. other false? May not 
both be right? It may be found that life does not, as it were, re- 
semble mathematics which knows only true and false, but the 
spectrum which shows every shade of colour and has a use for them 
all. I he assumption, latent in the best, vociferous in most, which a IV' 
of us are ready to make, is that those who have the hardihood to 
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oppose us are wrong. It would be an immense gain if in any con- 
siderable numbers we could come to see and to acknowledge that 
that need not be so. This may seem a short step, but let no one think 
it an easy one. It is the half-way house to fellowship, but it involves 
a revolution. The dead hand of the past is upon us; our ingrained 
controversialness is not lightly cast out. The habits of years, not 
to mention the entail of centuries, arc not easily broken. It is a moral 
duty which, mayhap, the saint would find harder than the sinner, 
the man of conviction than the careless. 

The need, then, is for generosity, for a greater measure of toler- 
ance, a readiness to re-open questions decided long since, to look 
with unmoted eye upon communities or groups far removed from 
our own. Especially do we need the grace to jettison our denials. 
We like to think that our standards and values art? absolute; not only 
that true and false are eternal realities (as indeed they are) but that 
we are so placed as to be certain that we can grasp them. It is safer, 
if less satisfying, to realize* that our judgments are relative to our 
point of view. What we see as right depends upon manv varying 
factors, as the age in which we live, the angle from which we ob- 
serve, the group into which we are born. Slavery, which seems right, 
enough to eighteenth century John Newton (“l never knew sweeter 
or more frequent hours of divine communion than in my last two 
vnvages to («uinen M ), appears as desperately and obviouslv wrong 
to William Wilberforce. The Eight Hour Hay may appear needful, 
expedient, and right to a colliery-owner; and un justifiable exploita- 
tion to a collier. What Prussia proclaims a holy crusade France 
resists as a savage outrage. Our values an* relative to our stand- 
point. 

Truth, in other words, is infinite. No mind has, or can have, a 
monopoly in that. Of even the wisest and most liberal the outlook 
upon truth is partial and provincial. I 'liable to apprehend the whole, 
we each live bv that glimpse which we ourselves have caught. The 
aspect of truth which another man has seen, far removed from our- 
selves in the things to which he is loval, we are prone to doubt or 
tempted to deny. 

The shining vision of realitv which Christ saw and in which He 
lived lie ('ailed the Kingdom oi («od. More clearly, more com- 
prehensively, has no man ever seen the truth. Hut do we not notice 
in the (lospels that even He, ablest and most masterly ol teachers, 
seems to have suffered from some embarrassment when He sought 
to reveal to other men the kingdom Himself had seen? He brought 
all His amazing powers to bear upon the task ot preaching the King- 
dom and yet He was taxed to the uttermost. It is as though one 
laboured and strove to express tin* inexpressible. We therelore have 
in His teaching a series of homely similitudes as now' one facet and 
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now another of this eternal Truth is brought into focus and pre- 
sented. lie does not divulge what the Kingdom is but always what 
it is like. The reader begins to get his impression of something 
too vast to be human, something colossal, which no mind, except 
His, can grasp in its totality. The very diversity of the parallels 
conveys an added impression of the immensity of that which lies 
behind. The things to which Jesus likened the Kingdom — a drag- 
net, a seed, leaven, a priceless pearl, the economy of a great house- 
hold, buried treasure, a harvest field, etc . — are as unlike one another 
as things well could be. From this we infer, when it is the Son of 
God Himself who is the teacher, not that the similitudes are clumsy 
but that the reality is colossal. 

A mountain sufficiently gigantic may be icy on one side and sun- 
burnt on the other. One slope, flooded with warmth and glowing 
with light, may be generously clothed with the vine and the fig, 
while over the snow-capped summit there may jut out on the other 
side, bold and stark, a pine- or fir-covered escarpment of bleak rock. 
No mountaineer can see all round the massive piece; at any one 
time, in any chosen stance, he will look upon but one face. Fig or 
fir, vine or pine; but never both. Of t his kind is truth. Certainly 
no reader of the Gospels can have failed lo mark this fact of the in- 
finite variety, the many-sided and catholic vast ness of that eternal 
commonwealth of the Spirit which is called the Realm of God. Per- 
suaded in theory, we are, however, hesitant and backward to draw 
the practical conclusion from our vision of the greatness of truth. 
We see the Kingdom as a much smaller thing, a thing like our human 
kingdoms, of flags, frontiers, boundaries, and passports, a thing to 
be crammed into a creed or defined in a dogma. If there is to be a 
visible church, no doubt such contradiction is necessary. Let it In- 
frequently recalled, however, that what we have done in forming a 
church is to give a local habitation and a name to something which, 
in its own nature, is vast, sublime, infinite. 

If we have heard the voice of Christ and are, therefore, of the 
truth, we shall be more confident in our affirmations than in our 
denials. Affirmations unite; denials separate. A climber on one 
spur — to return to our mountain— is safer in asserting the existence 
of what is before his eyes than in denying the possibility of certain 
flora on another slope, flow frequent is such sceptical denial. Living 
on the Yorkshire slope of the Pennines we deny the existence of 
Oldham. To this solemn impertinence .all men are prone; and 
religious men, perhaps, most of all. 

To bring ourselves to believe at least in the possibility of aspects 
of truth beyond our ken is the first and paramount necessity. The 
prospects of fellowship depend upon the extent lo which we can do 
it. Until all churches, groups, and parties whatsoever come lo admit 
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that truth, like a mountain, is an affair of three and not two dimen- 
sions, the divisions and recriminations which throughout the long 
past have kept us asunder will persist. The march towards fellow- 
ship will only properly have started on the great, day when all 
political programmes, religious confessions of faith, and the like 
are drawn up in the spirit of this saving liberalism ; when, that is to 
say, for all such damnatory appendixes as that which stultifies the 
Athanasian Creed there are substituted prologues in which the possi- 
bility that others may see and believe otherwise and still be right, is 
readily admitted. This may be deemed a right distant day, but it is 
certain that fellowship will tarry until it dawns. 

Divergence of belief is not merely a spiritual luxury; it is a 
psychological necessity. The question may be asked whether with 
the best will, the most accommodating disposition, in the world, all 
people could see things in the same way. Apparently this has been 
a tolerably general assumption in the past, or persecution and other 
forms of coercion would never have been practised. Unless it is 
abstractly possible for all men to see alike, there is little point in the 
majority taunting or torturing the minority into line, for persecution 
in that cast 1 becomes futile as well as cruel, the rack a waste of time, 
and the thumb-screw a cul-dc-sac. Now, without claiming a univer- 
sal modern superiority, we may allow ourselves a little modest boast, 
in this matter of toleration. Toleration is half way between the folly 
of persecution and the joy of fellowship. We are learning that a 
man’s religious belief, perhaps the precise form of his convictions 
on other matters as well, is not due to the exercise of his reasoning 
powers alone, but is the reaction to life of his whole personality. 
Reason never acts in a vacuum ; there is no such thing as “the dry 
light”. Reason is identical in all men, but in one it is clogged 
with emotion; in another, darkened by prejudice; in a third, 
deafened by authoritv; in a fourth, doped by superstition; in a fifth, 
warped by passion. Reason may be identieal in the live; neverthe- 
less, they all see things differently and belong, in consequence, to 
different parlies. We are coining, in other words, to see how 
decisive a part is played by temperament. 

We are all psychologists nowadays. The fresh understanding 
of human personality which we have achieved supports and justifies 
the appeal for mutual tolerance and increased charity. The findings 
of this science, brought from the study to the market-place, or rather 
to the reunion conference or industrial round-table, point not only 
to the legitimacy but even to the necessity of divergences of belief. 
I3y temperament, which is very largely outside the sphere of volition, 
one man will belong to one church and one to another. There are 
those who, if they are to have religion at all, will demand that it be 
ritualistic. Bishop Gore told us that this was so with him. Others 
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there are who will feel uncomfortable unless their worship is as plain 
and unadorned as possible. There will always be Catholics and 
there will always be Quietists. The difference between them is not 
entirely a matter of judgment from the evidence. It is due to here- 
ditary deposit, to environmental colouring, to the delicate and un- 
fathomable complexities of temperament. Hence the paradox that 
men equally able and equally devout are found in opposite camps. 
What is patently fine and right to one, to another, by this same deep 
and unconscious logic of the heart, is tawdry and even false. The 
difference is due to temperaments which neither can change and for 
which neither is responsible. Let them realize the consequent futility 
of all attempts at proselytism, and the desirability of an honourable 
fellowship bast'd upon an agreed divergence. There is a diversity 
of manifestations but one Spirit. 

It is impossible to stop at this point. Upon these obvious facts 
all are agreed, although our admissions will have to be followed 
much more generally by sympathetic speech and tolerant gesture 
before there is real fellowship in religious life. Rut what of the folks 
who are outside altogether? A fellowship of all men of goodwill 
will involve more than a reunion of churches. There are some men, 
temperamentally averse from all forms of “organized religion”, 
disinclined to join any church, unable to recite any of the prevalent 
creeds. Nevertheless, they are Christians. We all have at least a 
few friends of whom something of this sort is true ; yet, if the criterion 
were to be unostentatious but unquestionable excellence of life, we 
should not care to stand comparison with them. Their humble aloof- 
ness is as perplexing to us as our denominational loyalty or even 
enthusiasm is incomprehensible to them. 

It is very tiresome that there should be splendid people obstinately 
standing outside. We have grown so accustomed to equate religion 
with churchmanship of some sort that we are ill at ease in the pre- 
sence of some obviously excellent fellow who has no desire to 
associate with any of us. If not in the dawn, certainly at high noon 
in the age of fellowship, this difficulty will have vanished, for, as 
we understand it, fellowship means that all men of goodwill, in the 
churches or out, will be at one. That is a very distant day. Mean- 
while, our outlook upon these nomads of the spirit has to be revised 
and theirs upon us. Let them, studiously eschewing the Pharisaism 
of the Publican, admit that churches harbour others besides prigs. 
Let us, no less inlentively avoiding the more orthodox variety of 
Pharisaism, acknowledge that the world is not composed exclusively 
of sinners. There are good men in the street ; there are good men 
even in the Church. Let the two shake hands, and the world will 
be the better. 
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The fascinating medley of men upon earth is full of such con- 
trasts as this. No creed is exhaustive of truth ; no church has a 
monopoly of piety. Here we come upon a paradox which should be 
a warning. It is precisely this very diversity which strongly appeals 
toi many men. If all these were levelled out into a 
drab uniformity much of the clash and colour of human 
life would be lost. The spice of life is battle. This is the point 
which William James makes in his oft-quoted essay, “The Moral 
Equivalent of War ”. Rivalry and antagonism are actual advan- 
tages, and their disappearance would be pure loss. “The martial 
virtues”, he says, “are absolute and permanent human goods, and 
the whole atmosphere of present-day utopian literature tastes 
mawkish and dishwatery to people who still keep a sense of life’s 
more bitter flavours”. 'This is profoundly true and must never be 
forgotten. Hardly less perilous to fellowship than the open hostility 
of warring dogmatisms is the insidious and subversive poison of a 
thoughtless and confused concord. People are made differently, 
and you will never get them to see alike, and moreover, if you could, 
it would rob life, of much of its interest, adventure, and colour. The 
conclusion appears to be that it is better to let things alone. The 
old order of rival churches and warring nations is preferable to this 
untried, dubiously successful, and prospectively drab egalitarian 
dream. 

This fear is widespread. There are few out-and-out opponents 
of fellowship to-day, but many whose effective advocacy is paralysed 
by such a vision of level uniformity as this. They do not wish to 
visualize the promised land as a Hat and stagnant fen. This mixture 
of truth anil error is prevalent and harmful. The misapprehension 
arises from the confounding of two ideals which, looking somewhat 
alike, are, in fact, profoundly different, namely, uniformity and 
unity. The former is an ambition as undesirable as it is, happily, 
hopeless of attainment. If, for example, there were uniformity of 
worship, it would result in nothing but loss. The policy which, 
sundering the whole English Church in twain, failed in 166- would 
scarcely succeed in I0-'W. To attempt In run the mobile and un- 
stable quicksilver of human temperament into one rigid and inelastic 
mould would be a vain and futile endeavour. In a timber-yard we 
have the perfection of uniformity — and death ; in a forest we have 
the unity of life and a riot of glorious variety. A unity within which 
variety is recognized, a unity in essentials and a variety in details, 
is the ideal. Fellowship, as we understand it, is this: complete 
liberty for each to worship in his own way and even to cherish his 
own interpretation of the truth, and, at the same time, on the part 
of all a willing acknowledgment of the existence of a profound one- 
ness in filial relationship to Cod and common ambition to serve one 
another. 
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We are not yet in a position clearly to forecast how so golden 
an ideal could be worked out and given practical expression. Doubt- 
less there would be many jolts and jars before the sublime dream 
was brought to earth ; abortive conferences on reunion leave us in 
no doubt about that. The point is that a much more general 
acknowledgment of the fact of the already existing spiritual unity 
of good men, so much deeper and more significant than the differ- 
ences, is the necessary preliminary to hopeful attack upon the further 
problem. That is the slage which we have reached. A greater 
readiness to credit opponents with sincerity ; an increase of goodwill 
between men of all Communions and none; the expulsion of de- 
nominational competition by a thorough-going and honest desire for 
co-operation ; these are the things for which — it is no exaggeration 
or rhetoric to say it — the very world is waiting. 

It remains now to make a rough sketch of three or four types of 
religious belief and practice, inking in especially these elements of 
truth which they, more than others, have emphasized and which they 
would bring as treasures lo the great fellowship that is to be. We 
should like to exhibit the strength and beauty of the varieties of 
religious experience, asking respectfully that those will endeavour 
to understand and sympathize who have not previously thought in 
that particular way and whose allegiance and loyalty has been in 
quite other directions. But that must await another occasion 1 . 

D. W. Lanrriuge. 


1 A hook hy Mr. l.an^rM^e, in which tilts sketch will he !|i.-icl(i|»tl, will he |iul»li*-li' , *l 
shortly.— K ditor. 



CHINA, JAPAN AND MANCHURIA. 

[This article, written hy the Professor of Physics in the Yenching Univer- 
sity, Peiping, was despatched on JSth Jan,, before the outbreak of 
fighting at Shanghai. Valuable as an estimate by an observer on the 
spot, some of the article's prophecies have already been fulfilled, though 
the Chinese intellectuals have not been able to stem the demand' for 
armed resistance , while Manchuria has become independent. — Editor.] 

This article is an attempt to present as briefly and clearly as possible 
the significant factors surrounding the dispute between China and 
Japan. Judgment of the issue from the other side of the world is 
well-nigh impossible, and some contribution to the discussion from 
one closer to the scenes of battle may be of interest and value. It is 
with this in view that one writes of the facts and one’s reactions to 
them, hoping at the same lime that those reactions will not lie coloured 
over-much by one’s natural sympathy with the country in which one 
lives. 

China 9 s Weakness. 

Abroad, China’s weaknesses are more familiar than her strength. 
They need little reviewing, but not a little accounting for. Well- 
known are the terrible Hoods that are. even while this is being written, 
devastating incredibly vast areas of China’s most fertile plains. More 
familiar, but less accurately known, are the internal military squabbles 
and civil wars, bandit, gangs and “red” menaces. There is a “com- 
munist” horde within a few miles of the city of Hankow at this 
moment — and it will probably be there again, or still there when this 
is read. 

There arc two fundamental reasons lor these things: first, the 
immense size of the country and the utter impossibility of policing 
each remote corner with anything like thoroughness until prosperity 
can be lesiorcd in some degree ; second, the tact that the revolution 
against the aristocratic form of government never did get rid of the 
private ownership of soldiers and the means of war. Soldiers have 
always in China been hirelings of individual “Generals”. Military 
leaders in China have always, it seems, been men who have invested 
their fortunes partly in t lie? upkeep of armies, and with these armies 
controlled, ruled, and collected taxes from the districts in which they 
happened to exist. The strongest the richest— militarist became 
the Kmperor, and over-ruled the others to some extent. The revolu- 
tion has been little more thru 'in attempt at superficial co-operation 
between the various militarists, avoiding the necessity ol having an 
irresponsible autocrat at the top. I? veil this last necessity has not 
entirely disappeared. 
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It will readily be seen that “civil warfare” between the various 
militarist-capitalists was inevitable; factions formed, and when dis- 
agreements as to the apportioning of the taxes arose, the quarrels were 
always fought out on the chess-board of the country with the poor 
soldier-pawns. Meanwhile some sort of order persisted more by the 
sheer inertia of mankind than by any effort to control by authority. 
When the making of war is a private enterprise, there is only room 
for one private war-maker in any one country. 

On top of this, those who have suflicient education to realize the 
national weaknesses are too few in number to do anything effective to 
abolish them, l’ublic opinion, if educated, could get rid of the private 
ownership of armies; but public opinion at present is too weak and 
feeble. Education is the urgent need, and is the only hope against 
either the return to imperial pre-historic forms of government, or a 
surrender to foreign aggression and control by outsiders. 

It is a popular fear that Communism of the Russian variety is the 
real danger in China, and some will think that instead of (he return 
to Imperialism we should have listed the collapse into Bolshevism. 
But the Communist hordes are not the type that form nation-wide 
governmental machinery. “Communist” is a term applied to almost 
any gang of bandits out for plunder. There is nothing of the intel- 
lectual Communism necessary for the formation of a Communist 
government. China’s intellectuals are not inclined to Communism, 
much less so, it appears, than are rite intellectuals of other nations. 
There are no budding Stalins or Lenins in Chinese universities. Con- 
trary therefore to the usual view, I omit the Communist danger, or 
rather classify it along with banditry in general. 

Japan’s Case for Occupation of Manchuria. 

The various “incidents” cited by the Japanese military party as 
reasons for their aggressive actions we may immediately dispatch as 
the usual military excuses engineered by file aggressive side them- 
selves. For instance, the Chinese soldiers were charged with blowing 
up the track of a Japanese-owned railroad by the "Nonni Bridge” 
within the “railway zone” in Manchuria. The facts revealed were 
that at the bridge the main (rack crossed over a less important track on 
a lower level : it was this lower level that, had been damaged, leaving 
the main track intact and in readiness for transporting the Japanese 
troops lo the strategic points they subsequently occupied. Chinese 
strategy may be primitive at times; it is never quite so simple and in- 
cflcctive! The incident was patently engineered by the Japanese 
military themselves. 

I he real reason for Japan’s present invasion of Manchuria is 
China’s weakness — hence our reason for elaborating that weakness 
above. While China was suffering from the most severe floods ex- 
perienced lor many years, she was in no state deliberately to excite the 
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anger of Japan by acts of aggression such as Japan has alleged. But 
the unprecedented floods provided the very best opportunity for 
Japanese aggression in regions remote from the flooded areas. 

Not only does China’s weakness provide a reason, but also it pro- 
vides plenty of excuses for Japan’s actions. There is hardly need to 
repeat Japan’s charge that China is unable to provide adequate pro- 
tection to Japanese business men and merchants living in Manchuria. 
In fact, China’s weakness may be taken as it stands as the case for 
Japanese intervention. Japan is forcing the issue between the alter- 
natives mentioned — choosing control by outside forces rather than a 
return to Imperial Government or a further lapse into anarchy. Japan 
has developed considerable business and trading interests in Man- 
churia, and there is no doubt that they feel the need for more adequate 
protection of those interests and a more efficient policing of the 
country in which their nationals arc living. 

Japan states that the Chinese have not developed Manchuria, and 
are unable to do so because of their lack of stable government. Japan 
has therefore every right to step in and take over the land in order to 
develop it scientifically and to the full. Japan, moreover, needs more 
space for her growing population, and China has herself not taken 
advantage of the space available in Manchuria. 

We shall sav nothing at the moment of the brutal methods used 
bv the Japanese military in attaining their object of complete control 
in Manchuria. Such brutality is taken for granted as a necessary 
accompaniment of military methods anyway. To argue that Japan 
has no right to employ such brutality is under present conditions 
begging the question, and at the same time raising the wider question 
of the right to use military methods at all. “Right” here merely 
means right from the point of view of those who accept military 
methods. In this sense, is Japan “right” in taking over Manchuria? 
Otherwise slated, would the world at large have consented to Japan 
taking over Manchuria peacefully if China could first of all have been 
disarmed? Before answering this it is of interest to consider the 
reactions of the Chinese people to Japan’s invasion. 

China’s Reactions to Occupation. 

The world cannot have mistaken China's inaction and “non- 
resistance” for a high-minded pacifism. The true reason for the lack 
of opposition to the Japanese advance was that the military authorities 
in power in the north were patently too weak to offer any effective 
resistance. Owing to disunity and lack of harmony between the in- 
dividuals forming the government, no trustworthy support was forth- 
coming for the northern fo** *s, and so they naturally withdrew' with 
the best possible speed. Chinese soldiers and Chinese militarists are, 
as outlined above, not national soldiers and national militarists; they 
protect their particular territories only in so far as it is worth their 
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while. When outside aggression becomes too strong, the game ceases 
to be worth while. 

The reactions of the educated public in China to this betrayal by 
their “national protectors” are acute. The more hot-headed students 
rushed in thousands to Nanking and stormed the government build- 
ings and denounced the personnel of the government. Assassi nations 
have been attempted, and demonstrations innumerable have been 
staged against, not the Japanese, but the Chinese military authorities. 
The more practical student masses have satisfied themselves with con- 
structive “patriotic work” such as the voluntary participation in mili- 
tary training, organizing the Japanese boycott and touring all shops 
and stores to prevent the sale of Japanese goods. .Students have spent 
whole days touring country districts to tell the peasants of Japanese 
aggression, in a somewhat hopeless effort to rouse the illiterate masses 
to opposition and to co-operation in the boycott. 

Not merely the students, but all teachers, in schools, colleges, and 
in universities, are thoroughly in sympathy with the anti-Japanese 
movement. Many universities suspended class-work for two or three 
weeks in order to allow the whole student-body out on patriotic work. 
The educated section of the nation has been disturbed — shall we say 
awakened? — as never before. They have realized now that theirs is 
the responsibility for bad government; the humiliation of the Man- 
churian affair is the side which they emphasize. 

So great has been the pressure of what public opinion exists that 
even the military powers in the government have been stirred into 
realizing the necessity for reform. The government organization has 
now been radically changed, and placed, nominally at any rate, upon 
a civil basis. Instead of a military general with private resources at 
the head, there is now a committee of civil heads; the nominal 
authority of the militarists has been taken from them and put under 
the control of the 1 civil government. But the disbandment of the 
armies under the control of these private militarists is still something 
to be hoped for. The reorganization of the government seems to lie 
less an achievement of real and lasting value than a recognition of 
the power of public opinion and of the necessity for a greater measure 
of democracy. It is at least a definite sign that Japan has shaken 
China into action, if not military action. 

The situation is fraught with danger for the future. Had the 
League of Nations been in the least effective in preventing the 
Japanese invasion, some hope might have remained of a peacetul 
settlement. But now that the League has shown an utter incapacity 
to face the issue with the strength and alacrity necessary, Chinese 
public opinion feels that China has been betrayed not only bv its own 
government, but also by the League. China now stands alone in a 
life-long struggle against Japan, and it is a struggle for which China 
feels equal in the long run. Military methods are not the only 
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weapons available to a huge people like the Chinese. This we had 
better elaborate a little. Incidentally the study of China’s strength 
will reveal the case against Japan’s occupation of Manchuria. 

China’s Strength. 

The interesting contrast between China’s strength and Japan’s is 
that Japan’s strength has been due to her government while China’s 
strength, one might almost say, was in spite of her government. The 
Chinese people themselves are developing quietly and unobtrusively 
in the arts of peace, and in the modern scientific methods of industry, 
quite apart from any government action or any political support. On 
the other hand, in Japan progress is forced upon the people by their 
government. The Japanese rise to modernism industrially is a super- 
ficial thing compared with the slower but surer progress of the 
Chinese. While the Japanese imitate wholesale for the sake of mass 
production, the Chinese intellectual initiates his own methods and 
creates his own products. The result is less spectacular and less 
effective for nation-wide changes of a revolutionary nature, but it is 
more permanent. During the last twenty years, while their politicians 
have been doing little more than squabble among themselves and 
waste the national revenue in civil warfare, the Chinese people have 
mailt' tremendous progress industrially and educationally. There is 
now a solid foundation from which, given stable government and free- 
dom from internal strife, a real and vast revolution would emerge; not 
necessarily a political revolution, but a social revolution, an industrial 
revolution towards modern scientific methods of production and 
distribution. 

China’s slrength is distinctly not on the military side, and even 
economically may be said to be potential rather than actual. 15ut pre- 
sent actual progress is rapid enough to make her enemies fear her. 
In .Manchuria in particular the progress of purely Chinese enterprise 
has been shown of late years to he greater than that of Japanese, and 
Chinese-owned railwavs have been found more profitable than the 
more important Japanese-owned. The parts of Manchuria outside of 
Japanese in 11 nonce (outside the “ railway zone ”) have developed 
rapidly under the comparative peace of recent years. There have been 
ample' signs that Japan would rapidly lose all her preponderant in- 
fluence in Manchuria if such progress continued. 

Not only in Manchuria, but in other parts of China too, tin* last 
year or two has shown considerable progress, (hanks to the compara- 
tive freedom from civil warfare. There is no doubt that Japan has 
been aware of this progress, and of China’s developing strength. 
Manchuria, with her undoub; ’dlv huge natural resources, could not 
safely he left in the control of China, lest the latter very soon reap 
great profits from their development. There seems no doubt that fear 
was the chief motive of Japan in forcing the Chinese out of Manchuria. 
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The Case Against Japan. 

Japan may picture the struggle between herself and China as part 
of the struggle of the progressive forces (as represented by herself) 
against the forces of reaction (as represented by China). On the 
other hand, China, while agreeing with the nature of the struggle, 
interchanges the representatives : Japan is the embodiment of all that 
is reactionary and anti-liberal, of Imperialism and militarism. While 
Japan has pul on the clothes of modern civilization, beneath the super- 
ficial garment China sees the ancient order of things that has existed 
already for generations too long in the Orient. While Japan has 
imitated seientilic inventions of the west, and ruthlessly reorganized 
her whole national machinery from the top downwards, China has 
changed very little in organization but has been slowly assimilating 
(he culture of the modern west spontaneously and ineonspictiouslv. 
The Chinese feel that they have made more real progress, and repre- 
sent more truly (he progressive elements in history, than the Japanese; 
the latter, it is claimed, have been herded into a modern social machine 
and have failed to master that machine. The people of China cannot 
be herded thus, but the) will gradually evolve a social machinery of 
their own, after they have assimilated and made their own the new 
culture of science. Meanwhile, the old organizations blunder on with 
the old mistakes made more ludicrous bv the presence of the new 
culture. 

That Japan is no redeemer of people, no true representative of pro- 
gress, can be seen by her behaviour in Korea. The original Chinese 
inhabitants of that territory have been starved almost out of existence 
and completely disinherited of the soil to which they had every human 
right. All that now 7 remains there of the. native population, once a 
prosperous community, is a discontented under-paid coolie class over- 
ruled by Japanese. The history of Japan's invasion of Korea is 
curiously parallel w'ith the present phases of the Manchurian episode. 
The late of the Koreans will all too probably be that of the 
Manchurians. 

Not only is Japan charged with military aggression and the con- 
sequent bloodshed, but also with more insidious and more dangerous 
forms of .attack. In Mukden, Changchun, Tientsin, Amoy, etc., 
numerous dope huts are operated under Japanese consular protection 
in open defiance of any Chinese attempts at suppression, and in spite 
of Chinese laws against such places. The number of morphine addicts 
in the Japanese Concession of Mukden alone is about 500. In Chang- 
chun the number of opium dens operated by Japanese, or under 
Japanese influence, reaches 1,500. The drug traffic in China is chiefly 
under Japanese influence, and it was estimated by the Association for 
the Prevention of Opium Evils in Japan that 75 per cent of the 
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Japanese people residing in South Manchuria were directly or in- 
directly connected with drug traffic. Immediately on taking over con- 
trol of Manchuria the Japanese authorities established a monopoly of 
the opium traffic, a repetition of the steps which were taken at the 
conquest of Formosa. To this day that monopoly holds in Formosa, 
and while the sale of the drug is encouraged among the natives and 
the Chinese, the penalty for sale to Japanese is instantaneous death. 

By such methods Japan is continually attempting to undermine 
the manhood of the Chinese nation, and especially the manhood of 
those regions in which Japan has interests. 

These charges against Japan are not the scratched-up charges of 
a military government intent upon finding some excuse for war and 
desirous of working up an atmosphere of enmity among the common 
people. The Japanese government is capable of working up such an 
attitude among its own people, and using it. But the Chinese govern- 
ment cannot be said to have the confidence of the people so 
thoroughly, nor even to have developed so far in the art of ruling a 
nation. The Chinese people — speaking now of the educated people 
— never believe what their government tells them : but it is they who 
make these charges against Japan. The facts are absolutely as they 
are represented to be; of that there is little doubt. 

In spite of all this provocation the malurer intellectuals of China 
have no doubt that in the long run China will win through, and they 
have the sense to see the futility of armed resistance. Their altitude 
reminds one very forcibly of the attitude of Sir Hussy Woodcock in 
H. (i. Wells’s The Autocracy of Mr. Parham : 

Like a lot of clanim (1 schoolboys, mucking about with toy guns and 
chemical sets in an attic. . . . With unlimited pocket money. . . . 

What do they think they are up to? What do they think it is for •-■all 
l his damned mililari'-in? They'll just set the place on tire. What else do 
you expect of them? 

Fortunately for the world, Japan's pocket-money is not quite un- 
limited, and China has ways and means of limiting it ; it is upon these 
ways that China is concentrating at present. Of the economic boy- 
cott Japan is really afraid, and of her internal economic ills she is also 
afraid. The present escapade in Manchuria may fairly he pronounced 
the result of Japan’s fear of her own poverty and of China’s increasing 
strength. 


William 13 \\1). 



THE PRACTICE OF PRAYER. 

In one of the narrow crowded streets of Cairo there stands an ancient 
gateway, the Bab Zmveila, which used to mark the southern limit 
of the city. The gate is open, and the massive door, studded with 
iron nails, presents a curious appearance. The ironwork of the gate 
is covered with dirty rags, bits of hair, human teeth, and other things 
taken from the body of a person for whom a favour is desired. The 
day that I passed through this gateway people were standing there 
praying and rubbing themselves and their offerings against the 
massive door. I found that the gate itself is supposed to be inhabited 
by a Qulb, an invisible but living saint, through whom the prayers 
which are here offered somehow reach Allah. Childless women come 
here to ask for the gift of children. A Dervish is usually to be found 
near by who claims to know the mind of the saint; to him these poor 
women go with gifts of money, inquiring at the same time whether 
there is any chance that their petitions will be granted. 

Another picture from the same journey rises before my mind. 
It was an April evening, and I walked on the Mount of Olives .'it 
sunset. C.ethsemane lay near at hand, at the foot of the hill ; away 
across the strange tangle of barren hills known as the “wilderness of 
Judea” lay the blue hills of Maul). Even under present conditions it 
is not difficult to realize why Jesus sought solitude outside the city, 
for here, as in so many other parts of the Eastern world, the distance 
between “the desert and 1 he sown" is but a step. I went northwards 
to Galilee: to Nazareth among its green hills, and then down to the 
Lake. It was very blue and still in that April weather, and as l looked 
up at the grassy hills surrounding the Lake, and then away to distant 
snow-crowned Ilormon, and back again across the water to the low 
hills in the deserted country beyond, the words, “He went up into a 
mountain to pray”, and “Let us go over unto the other side”, stood 
out with a new' vividness of meaning. 

Cairo and Galilee: at the one end the blind groping of the 
primitive soul, feeling out after God “if haply he may find Him”, 
and at the other the sublime picture of Jesus in solitary communion 
with His Eat her. All prayer lies between these two extremes. 

It is not necessary to lay stress upon the fact that the instinct for 
prayer is practically universal. The study of comparative religion, 
as well as the literature of Christian missions, shows this very clearly. 
The spirit-huts of the forest dwellers of Central Africa, and the “high 
places” of Palestine and Syria (which still exist), reveal the presence 
of that very ancient form of prayer which we call “primitive”, with 
its elements of fear, magic, and reverent entreaty. The American 
Indians, with their appeal to the Great Spirit, reveal a somewhat 
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higher type of prayer. The great religious literature of India, the 
ancient liturgies of the Sumerians in Babylonia, the ritual practices 
of the Zoroastrians of Persia, as well as the primitive forms of prayer 
practised by the ordinary people in China, and the prayer flags of 
the Buddhists of Tibet, are all signs of the universality of this instinct, 
of prayer. No one who has seen a Muslim congregation at prayer 
can fail to find it a deeply impressive sight. Once I spent an hour 
in the great Mosque of St. Sophia at the hour of evening worship. 
The space and the silence and the dim richness of the beautiful build- 
ing produced a sense of mystery. The rows of absorbed worshippers 
kneeling under the great dome, their voices rising and falling like 
the wind over a field of grain, with pauses of absolute silence, formed 
a most impressive sight. The prayers sounded weird and wistful, 
sometimes almost repellent, and sometimes appealing, like a child 
crying out for its mother. 

It has been well said that “prayer is wide as the world, and older 
than history . . . It. is an instinct springing from man’s sense of 
his own weakness and limitations, and from his recognition of the 
greatness of the universe in which he dwells”. Prayer is indeed “the 
expression of the need which all creeds seek to satisfy” 1 . Here, how- 
ever, we are concerned exclusively with the subject of Christian 
prayer. 

1 . 

Friedrich Ileiler, in the introduction to his great survey of the 
various types of prayer (Das (u’bcl), cites one witness after another 
in support of his contention that prayer is the central phenomenon in 

Luther says that “faith is simply prayer”. Johann Arndt, a great 
Protestant mystic, declares that “without prayer we do not find Clod; 
prayer is the means by which we seek and find God”, and Adolf 
Dcissmann that "Wherever religion is vital in any human being it 
is expressed as prayer”. Auguste Sabatier says plainly that “where 
there is no prayer from the heart there is no religion". In Richard 
RolheY. opinion praver is “the one method of creating religious 
energy, (he specific remedy for religious impotence”. And Ileiler 
closes his great work with these words of Chrysostom: “Nothing 
is more powerful than praver, and there is nothing with which it can 
be compared". It would not be difficult to find counterparts in this 
country for all these expressions of conviction on the part of Con- 
tinental scholars and ancient writers. 1 will confine my sell to two. 

Coleridge has said that “the act of praying is the very highest 
energy of which the human heart is capable, praying, that is, with 
the concentration of the faculties". Finally, to quote a living writer 
and teacher of our own day : “Prayer is man’s nearest approach to 

1 Encyc. of Religion and Ethics, X. 171. 
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absolute action . . . The praying soul is experiencing human freedom 
in its most intense form, and realizing its latent capacity for spiritual 
action” 1 . 

In any religious gathering these statements would command 
universal assent; few indeed would dream of denying that, prayer 
is the heart of living religion. And yet— are there not signs on every 
hand that the religious life of this country is not impregnated with 
this conviction ? Can we, looking round on the life of the Churches, 
and of the Free Churches in particular, honestly maintain that 
actually, and in practice, prayer is regarded as the vital heart of all 
religion, whether personal or corporate? Is it not a fact that there 
is a steady drift in tin; direction of a form of religion which is directed 
towards man rather than towards God ? Even in prayer this tendency 
appears. Too often we are mainly concerned with our needs, our 
desires, our plans and problems. More serious still is the fact that 
the very existence of the spiritual world, with all that it implies, 
scarcely means anything to thousands of our own people, even to 
people who are to some extent in touch with the Church. A great 
many people are living on a second-hand religion, if they have one at 
all. Very often morality and general decency are considered an 
effective substitute for a personal faith. 

The crying need of the Christianity of the present day in this 
country is the awakening and enrichment of our sense of God. This 
can only be attained through prayer. 

What does this mean ? The subject is so vast and yet so urgent 
that it seems an impertinence to attempt to deal with it at all. I can 
only venture to suggest a few thoughts, each of which might be 
greatly expanded. 

First, we need a far deeper conviction than many of us possess at 
present that. God is the only Reality, that “nothing matters but God”. 
He is the one sovereign Good. Our horizon is greatly expanded 
when we realize that “God is God . . . apart, from 1 1 is occupation 
with us” 2 . This is the conviction which awakens desire, that “incur- 
able thirst for God” to which Augustine has given classic expression 
in his Confessions: “Thou hast made us for Thyself, anti our hearts 
are restless until they find their rest in Thee”. To Augustine God 
is “that blessed country which is no mere vision but a home”. The 
Book of Psalms, the prayer-book of the whole Church, is also im- 
pregnated with this spirit. 

Closely akin to this conviction is the sense of God as the " Wholly 
Ollier”. In the words of Kierkegaard, “There is an infinite quali- 
tative difference between time and eternity ; God is in heaven ; man 
upon earth”. The appeal which the Barthian movement is making 

1 Evelyn Underhill, Man and the Supernatural , 202. 

2 I*, von Ilugil, Essays and Addresses (Second Series), 218. 
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in many circles on the Continent is due to the emphasis which Barth 
lays on the “otherness” and absoluteness of God. Barth himself is 
surprised by the response to his message. He has said that he feels 
like a man who has been groping his way up a church tower; 
suddenly he grips a rope thinking it is merely a guiding-rope; to 
his amazement he finds that he has set (he big church bell booming 
out over the countryside. The reverberating echoes roused by the 
“big bell” in Barth’s message are those of the reality and the majesty 
of God. It is easy for us to criticize this Neo-Calvinism of Barth, 
and it is true (hat there is much in his message which would not 
appeal to us in this country. Kierkegaard himself, from whom 
Barth has drawn a good deal of his inspiration, is a clear instance 
of the danger of pushing this idea of (he transcendence of God to 
extreme limits, apart from other elements of truth to balance it. 
But the fact remains that Barth’s message has power because it 
contains a large element of neglected (ruth, and still more because 
Barth himself has felt something of the reality and the majesty of 
the God whom he proclaims. Calvin himself may or mav not be 
an heroic figure to us in these days, but those who knew him best 
said of him : “God gave him a character of great majesty". Surelv 
this was the outward result of Calvin's constant, even if one-sided, 
pre-occupation with the Sovereignty of God. 

It is a significant fact that, in the midst of all the confusion and 
travail of (his age of transition, all over Europe men and women 
are turning towards God, and away from their former pre-occupation 
with subjective religious experience. This is true not only of the 
followers of Barth and his school; the same tendency is at work 
within the Roman Catholic. Church ; to a lesser degree u is operating 
within certain sections of the German Youth Movement. In all these 
circles (lie conviction is gaining ground that “the one ultimate 
Reality is the Being of God." This emphasis is certainly greatly 
needed in the life and worship of the Church in (treat Britain, and 
it is one of great significance for the practice of prayer. 

This emphasis upon t he* Reality and the (treat ness of God implies 
what von lliigel calls (he “Givenness of God". In his preface to The 
Mystical Element in Religion he says : 

Its Givenness is the central characteristic of all religion worthy 
the name. The otherness, the Provenience of God, the onr-sided 
relation between God and man, these constitute the deepest measure 
and touchstone of all religion. 

And in another place 1 lit* expands this idea more tullv : 

Religion begins and proceeds and ends with the Given — with 
existences and realities which environ and penetrate us, and which 
wc have always anew to capture and combine, to fathom and to 
apprehend. 

1 Essays and Addresses (First Series), Preface. 
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Ernst Troeltsch also was full of this sense of what God has done 
and is doing, a sense which von Hiigel confesses is “somewhat rare 
at the present day, even amongst sincerely religious people”. 
Expressed quite simply this means that God always makes the first 
move. He loved us before we could love Him. He seeks and desires 
us before we can begin to seek and desire Him. To some this may 
seem a platitude. To others it is a doctrine which brings a mar- 
vellous sense of joy and relief. All our prayer should start from this 
objective conviction of the power and the presence of God. 

Another element in the thought of God of which we make far too 
little is that of His Attractiveness. We need to dwell long and 
lovingly upon the fact of His tender and courteous love, His humility, 
Ilis readiness to wait for us, His simplicity and His sweetness. “O 
taste and see how sweet the Lord is” is an injunction we take to 
heart too rarely, and our minds get strained and our nerves on edge, 
and our hearts remain aloof from God, when we might be living in 
close intimacy and reverent confidence with Him. “You make God 
a theologian”, said a wise man one day, “but lie calls Himself 
Infinite Mercy”. “O my God, Thou art wholly delightful!” was 
tlic cry of one who had found his way into the very heart of God. 
This spirit of confidence transforms prayer; from a duly it becomes 
a delight. 

Our prayer will gain in depth and vitality if we explore un- 
ceasingly the richness of ihe Christian revelation of God. For this 
is the paradox of our religion, that on the one hand God is so far 
above us as to seem lost in an impenetrable cloud of awe and mystery, 
while on the other He is so near that we can know Him as the 
intimate Friend of our souls. “What, can 1 say”, exclaims Augustine 
in a well-known passage, “my God, my life, my holy joy? or what 
can anyone say when he speaks of Thee? And woe to them lh<" 
praise Thee not, since they who praise Thee most are no belter th i. 
dumb" 1 . 


II. 


What then is the aim of prayer? What do we expect when we 
have overcome our initial laziness and have set apart a definite lime 
for prayer ? 

Two subtle temptations present themselves at the outset. One is 
the temptation to regard prayer as a process of self-culture, to seek 
our own ethical advancement through prayer. This is putting the 
cart before the horse. Self-conquest is pursued in order that we may 
be freer to turn to God and come into real contact with Him, not in 
order that we may have the satisfaction of contemplating our own 
“progress”. The other temptation is to seek prayer for the pleasure 
we may derive from it, or we hope we may draw from it. God may 

1 Confessions , 36 , 37 . 
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give us joy and consolation in prayer, but it should never be sought. 
Both these tendencies are wrong because they make us egocentric 
instead of theoccntric. 

Prayer is a supernatural act. We cannot remind ourselves too 
often that prayer is produced by Cod and not by 11s. The instinct 
for prayer has been divinely implanted; it comes from God; it is a 
gift. Too often when we speak about prayer we feel as though we 
are describing our own efforts to get into touch with a Cod who is 
very far away. Our whole view of prayer is changed when we see 
it as part of the deep silent work of God within us, to which we need 
to open up as generously and receptively and humbly as possible, 
content to be led and trained in it bv God Ilimself. Mother Julian 
has a beautiful passage on this aspect of prayer: 

Our Lord said : “I am Ground of thy beseeching : first it is my 
will that thou have it; and after, I make thee to will it; and after, I 
make thee to beseech it and thou beseechest it. How should it then 
be that thou shouldst not have thy beseeching ?” 1 
Perhaps the profoundest word of all is that of Paul: “The Spirit 
helpeth our infirmities, and maketh intercession for us with groanings 
which cannot be uttered”. 

But although all this is profoundly true there is still an essential 
element left to human initiative. Some people; become “interested 
in prayer”, as they would express it, and they arc very ready to read 
books on the subject and to enter into discussions about it, but when 
they go further and try to practise it, they often feel almost hope- 
lessly baffled. They are humiliated to find that a practice which 
they imagined would be easy and delightful seems difficult and even 
boring. They are often tempted to give up the effort altogether. 
The fact is that they have not fully realized the close connexion 
between daily life and the life of prayer. If we are “rushed” and 
“hectic” and snappy, or indolent and careless in our ordinary work, 
our prayer will suffer accordingly. There is no easy short cut to 
the practice of prayer. If we have allowed certain elements in our 
lives to get out of proportion, if we are using our intellectual abilities 
too little or too much, if we are having too much sleep or too little, 
if we are underfed or overfed, if we are sitting up too .late at night, 
or allowing some recreation or interest to become too absorbing — 
all tlu.se apparently irrelevant things will affect our prayer -life. It 
is impossible to isolate the practice of prayer from the rest of life. 
We must look at this matter in terms of the whole personality. This 
may sound very trite and commonplace, but the tact remains that 
the lite behind the prayer matters quite as much as the prayer itself. 

Il is, however, quite possible to overcome these difficulties by a 
wise ordering of those portions of our life which are under our own 
control. Common sense, illuminated by the Spirit ot God, will show 

1 Revelations of Divine Love , S4. 
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us where we are wrong, and will help us lo plan differently. A right 
use of time will clear away many difficulties. There is a vocation for 
each of us within the sphere of prayer, and this can be fitted in most 
harmoniously with the circumstances which God has appointed for 
our lives. Re-ordering of the personal life will bring a new harmony 
into our daily life, and thus all our activities will be brought in- 
creasingly under the control of God Himself. 

Another practice which many people find most helpful to the life 
of prayer is that of living in the present. That is, the habit of 
regarding each experience of the day as a revelation of the will of 
God for that moment, and then concentrating on doing and bearing 
it as well as possible. 

These practical considerations deal with the “remote” prepara- 
tion for prayer. We now turn to the more immediate preparation. 

Meditation, or the “act of simply turning over in our minds some 
truth or fact of redemption”, is a habit of great value. Indeed, it 
often merges into prayer, since it is made in the presence of God and 
its aim is lo awaken desire and to arouse effort. It prepares the way 
for all the higher forms of prayer. A good meditation involves the 
use of the imagination, followed by quiet consideration, and issues 
in some practical resolution, which should, if possible, be carried 
out the same day. There is great need for some book which would 
show the direct connexion between Bible study of this kind and daily 
life. 

Reading, whether of the Bible* or the great spiritual classics, is 
closely allied to meditation, and may itself become a form of prayer. 
For a tired mind it is probably better than the effort to make a 
meditation, and for some temperaments, to whom meditation does 
not appeal, it niav even be used instead. Such reading is, however, 
hardly “reading” in the ordinary sense of the word. It is rather 
the slow lasting of a passage, letting the profound words sink deeply 
into our minds. Five, ten, or fifteen minutes may be given to this 
exercise at one time. In one of his wise letters Baron von Iliigel 
speaks of “that daily quarter of an hour which for forty years nr 
more . . has been one of the great . . sources of calm in my life”. 
The aim of such reading is, as he says, to “feed ihe heart, to fortify 
the will, — to put these into contact with God” 1 . 

III. 

A French writer of the seventeenth century has described prayer 
as Adoration, Communion, and Co-operation. For a brief yet com- 
prehensive description this can hardly be bettered. 

Adoration. — The very word sound a little strangely in our modern 
ears. A missionary friend said to me once: “I can intercede for 

1 Selected Letters , 220. 
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people happily enough, but I don’t feel I know much about adoration”. 
If we were candid with each other a good many of us would endorse 
this statement. We have wandered away from the spirit of our fore- 
fathers and their conviction that the “chief end of man” is “ to 
glorify God and enjoy Ilim for ever”. But if we are to rise to the 
heights for which we were created we must put worship and adoration 
absolutely in the first place. One of the best and most exact defini- 
tions of adoration is that of Berulle : 

To adore is to have a very high sense of the value of that which 
we adore, and a will, surrendered, submissive, and humbled before 
the excellence and the dignity which we believe or know to be in 
it. This profound sense of esteem, and \Wi< consent of the will, which 
surrenders itself entirely to this supreme dignity . . . makes adoration. 
For it requires not thought alone, but also affection, by which the 
person who adores submits to that which he adores, by using the 
two faculties of the soul, the understanding and the will . . to the 
subject which we null to adore . 1 

“Religion is adoration”. Wo may rise to adoration from many 
parts of our human experience. Thanksgiving for personal mercies 
may be the channel for some; delight in beauty may help others; 
new scientific truth dawning on the mind may lift another up to 
the Supreme Truth. Whatever helps us to delight in God Himself, 
apart from anything we want Him to do for us, will help us spread 
our wings and rise into the Holy Place. It is for us to discover the 
way by which we may most easily and naturally rise into those 
sublime regions for which we were created. 

A striking instance 1 of this comes from the weekly paper issued 
by the Waldcnsinn Church in Italy. A Wnlriensiun lady, a teacher, 
was in great distress. In her letter to the Editor she says that she 
was almost in despair. She had no money and no work; evidently 
she had no friends or relations to whom she could turn for assistance. 
It was a lovely summer day, and she walked slowly down the hillside 
towards Torre Pellice, where she was staying. She was tired and 
footsore and hungry, and as she walked along the hill path she sank 
into a fit of black depression. She looked away to the mountain 
peaks on the other side of the valley, and began to wonder whether 
she would simply wander away into those desolate upland valleys 
and lie down to die of starvation. Presently she came to a shady spot 
where a rushing brook flowed musically through the mountain 
pastures. She sal down to rest. Alter a little while her love of 
nature re-asserted itself. With some pleasure site noted the flowers 
swaying in the warm summer air, the butterflies flitting over the 
meadow, the dark trees at the edge of the wood, and the coolness of 
the pleasant shade. Then she locked away to the hills on the other 
side of the valley and then up to the blue sky overhead. Suddenly 

1 Quoted by IIiMiri Hmnonil: lli^oitv litterairr <lu Scniimmt Rcligicux rn 
Ftaucr, !!l. I |S.‘ 
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the thought flashed into her mind : “Everything around me is re- 
joicing in the goodness of God. I am the only point of disharmony !” 
And with that there came upon her such an overwhelming sense of 
the glory of God that she knelt down and poured out her soul in a 
flood of adoration. Then she sat still again and rested in the quiet- 
ness of the summer afternoon. But all her burden had gone; she 
felt absolutely released from anxiety. When the air was cooler she 
rose and went on her way down the hillside. At sunset she came into 
the little town of Torre Pellice, and went into the market place. The 
square w'as almost empty, but two little girls were playing about 
and their mother was standing near them. Almost at once the 
mother of the children came across the square with outstretched hands 
saying : “It is Signorina S . . . isn’t it ?” “I saw you this morning”, 
she added, ‘but you looked so sad and unhappy 1 did not like to speak 
to you, but now you look so different !” After a little friendly con- 
versation the lady said : “I was going to ask whether you would 
come and teach my children English ? and could you begin tomorrow ? 
Very well, then, come to dinner to-morrow”. From that moment 
the tide turned. Never again was Signorina S ... in such straits, 
but the experience had left an indelible impression on her mind. 
She closes her account of the incident by saying: “So 1 learned 
that, even in dire distress, praver must begin with Thou, and not 
with 1”. 


Communion . — Adoration represents our human response to the 
sense of God as Transcendent Reality, but God is very near as well 
as afar off, and a large part of the life of prayer consists in communion 
with God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. This sense of intimate 
communion needs to be kept within the atmosphere of adoration if 
it is to remain strong and pure. This term “communion” covers all 
kinds of prayer, from the prayer which is the result of a faithful 
meditation to the forms of prayer known as the Prayer of Simplicity 
and the Prayer of Quiet. At one time it may mean resting in silence 
in the Presence of God, or waiting humbly upon Him for direction, 
while at another it will mean the outpouring of thoughts and feelings 
and desires to the ever-present Friend. It is here that the prayer of 
petition linds its place, purilied through surrender and adoration 
from all more childish and self-centred desires. 

This habit of communion, when it has become the daily nourish- 
ment of the soul, transforms the whole personality, gradually and 
almost unconsciously. The unbalanced and excitable nature will 
gain strength and harmony; the indolent and sluggish nature is 
roused to ardour; the self-centred become unselfish ; the worried and 
harassed enter into peace; and all gain a new power of dealing with 
circumstances and of rising above suffering and trouble of many 
kinds. And the secret of all is this : “The love that makes us lovely 
urgeth me”. 
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Co-operation . — So far we have been looking at prayer from the 
aspect of love to God, but the curious expression “co-operation” 
reminds us that prayer is also directed towards man. Through 
adoration the love of God lays hold of us; in intimate communion 
we become transformed ; but all this is not for our own sakes, but in 
order than we may be used for the purposes of God. Of course 
“co-operation” covers every part of our life, not. simply that part 
we call prayer. Applied to intercession, however, it clears away 
many of the intellectual perplexities which gather round the idea of 
intercession when it is regarded from the outside. Intercession 
is primarily a matter of the will and the heart. If the love of God 
stirs our hearts and wills it will not be so difficult as it sometimes 
appears to give ourselves to God for other people and for great causes. 

The essence of intercession is self-offering and self-dedication. 
In our deepest moments we long to be creative. Often we go further 
still, and a great longing to save and to bless surges through us. 
The outlet for this desire lies lirst of all in the secret sphere of self- 
offering to God for His purpose. It is a very wonderful thing that 
“one human spirit can, by its prayer and its love, touch and change 
another human spirit; that it can take a soul and lift it up into the 
atmosphere of God”. Here we can make real our privilege as 
members of the “royal priesthood” entrusted to “all believers”. 
Here we enter into the meaning of that great phrase, “the Com- 
munion of Saints”. But this means a great deal; it means that we 
are called to be saints, for a saint is “one in whom God has His 
unrestricted wav”. 


Life gains a now significance when we realize that not only our 
prayers but. our whole life anti work, in all its details, can be offered 
to God for the fulfilment of Ilis purpose. Even while we are engaged 
on the most homelv or commonplace tasks the creative action of 
God i‘. at work in and through surrendered lives. In its highest 


reaches a life of prayer of this kind becomes in some mysterious way 
a part of the work of redemption. David Brainerd piaying in the 
forest wilderness for “multitudes of souls” until lie. was “in an 
agony”, is an example of a saint “co-operating” with Christ in 
His redemptive work. 


IV. 


Turning to the actual facts of the religious situation in this country 
at the present time it is impossible to escape the uneasy feeling that 
the idea of a “life of praver”, practised in the midst of fidelity to 
absorbing outward duties, is quite foreign to a large number of the 
members of our churches. It impossible to tell, and there may be 
mail)' more faithful souls than we know, but it is also a fact that 
many people are quite ignorant of the meaning of prayer as the 
controlling force in their lives. In a recent and valuable book whose 
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message might well be translated into our own terms, the writer 
says, 1 speaking of the Church of England : “Our own people do not 
know how to pray, and, not knowing, fall an easy prey to any 
temptation which besets them”. And he quotes a writer in the 
Church Times who claims that “it is generally recognized that our 
people to-day hardly pray at all". One further instance he gives 
is still more surprising. Some time ago an English Bishop sent 
round a set of questions to his clergy about their leaching on and 
practice of prayer. He received no reply. 

Can we claim that things are any better in the Free Churches? 
From time to time we discover that people who are leaders in Church 
life and most active in “good works” are suffering from a species 
of arrested development in a spiritual sense. Now and again a 
chance word will reveal an incredible ignorance of prayer and the 
spiritual life. Recently a woman elder in a Free Church confessed 
without ombarassment that she still used the prayers she had learnt 
as a little girl. An intelligent young man, who has travelled much, 
still uses the verse he learned at six years old. 

Ignorance and “arrested development” are not the only disquiet- 
ing factors. Discouragement anti lack of perseverance are also 
widespread. Even among ministers the temptation is felt. When a 
well-known religious leader can “give up praying" during the last 
part of his life because “it doesn’t work" the outlook is sufficiently 
serious to cause grave searchings of heart. 

Nothing less than a trained and disciplined habit of prayer will 
enable people to hold on through the assaults of moral temptation, 
intellectual doubt, and spiritual perplexity and darkness, which come 
to us all at some time or another. 

A great responsibility rests upon ministers and teachers; upon 
ministers perhaps most of all. Too long has it been assumed that 
the well-disposed people in our churches can “find their own way” 
in prayer and the problems of the spiritual life without any guidance 
or direction. Many people never enter into their inheritance at all. 
Those who do persevere waste much time and spiritual energy in 
making unnecessary mistakes for lack of wise help when thev most 
need it. 

The Church as a whole will never save the world unless its mem- 
bers are able to pray. But for this the leaders must lead. 

Ol.lVK Wyon. 


1 IMi* Frost, The Art of Menial Prayer, 8. 
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People have always been most anxious to reform their neighbours, 
and never more so than to-day. This zeal for the reformation of 
others may find expression in one of two ways. It may be concerned 
with the analysis of crime and wrong-doing in an endeavour to dis- 
cover their root causes; if so, there will be a re-discovery of the exist- 
ence of poverty, misery, and degradation. It will be a re-discovery, 
for, ihough many speak and write to-day as if these were new 
phenomena, it is not the evils themselves which are new but the wide- 
spread recognition of them. On the whole, there is an admirable 
amount of effective preventive work done, and society is being taught 
to realize its responsibility for many of the factors of environment and 
heredity which tend to produce crime. People can always be in- 
terested in preventive work and usually enter upon it with an optimism 
which tends to be steadied in the course of a long acquaintance with 
practical endeavour. 

It is much more difficult, however, to get people thoroughly in- 
terested in what we may call t lie second aspect of the work of refor- 
mation, the reform of the convicted criminal. It is true that there 
has been a growing uneasiness about the efficacy of prison as a centre 
of reform ; but uneasiness is by no means sufficient. For a consider- 
able period the treatment of prisoners has engaged the attention of 
many earnest Christians and has received the sympathetic study of 
philanthropists ; it is only recently that it has attracted the attention 
of scientific inquirers. 

Concern with questions of prison reform devolves in a special 
manner upon members of the Christian community apart altogether 
from the fact that they are the professed followers of One who said, 
“I was in prison and ye visited me not”. It is strange but true that 
much of the more objectionable routine of modern prisons owes its 
origin to religious conceptions. The idea of prison as a place of re- 
formation only dates back to the Middle Ages. The stone cell with 
its litti** window and closed door, which terrifies so many people, may 
almost be described as the creation of Christendom. The monastic 
cell supplied the conception, and it was copied with all its ascetic 
accompaniments. The obviously religious origin of the term 
Penitentiary may be noted in passing. Moreover, solitary confine- 
ment, which nowadays scarcely exists in Fnglish prisons, except as 
a punishment for gross breaches of discipline on a prisoner’s part, 
was first established as a means for enabling a sinner to hold com- 
munion with Cod. It was felt that if the monk gladly forsook the 
attractions and comforts of (he world in order to win unbroken com- 
munion with his Lord, then the guilty sinner should gratefully 
embrace this same provision and save his soul alive. 
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Much of the difficulty found to exist when any attempt has been 
made in the direction of far-reaching penal reform has resided in the 
failure to agree upon any adequate solution of the problem of punish- 
ment. What is the object of punishment? What, indeed, is the 
object of the Criminal Law? When a Judge sentences a prisoner 
what ought he to have in mind in the infliction of punishment ? Is 
the object of inflicting punishment upon a man to reform him or is it 
to deter him or others from the commission of other offences ? It is 
one of the curious features of our system that so far nobody has set 
forth with clearness the principles of punishment which ought to pre- 
vail. Some time ago Sir Henry Maine said that, upon the question 
of punishment, we are all at sea as to first principles. In primitive 
society, before the elaboration of systems of law, a wronged individual 
exacted his own revenge. As codes of law were elaborated the liberty 
of the individual to punish was severely restricted and the respon- 
sibility to do so was placed upon the community. The primitive forms 
of communal punishment were few and severe, being practically 
limited to death, torture, and banishment. For centuries these forms 
persisted with but little alteration ; as recently as 1810 death was in- 
flicted in England for what would now be regarded as an ordinary case 
of theft. So long as the sole idea regarding punishment was that it 
was to inflict pain, as stated concisely by Sir Edward Fry, “the object 
of punishment is to adjust the suffering to the sin”, or so long as 
retribution and deterrence were the guiding principles, little in the 
way of reform could be expected. It is apparent, however, that retri- 
bution and deterrence are no longer the main principles, and what was 
really a revolution in the conception of the treatment of prisoners was 
set out in the Prison Commissioners’ Report for 1925-26, where it was 
stated : 

Prisons exist to protect society, and they can only give efficient 
protection in one of two ways, either (a) by removing the anti-social 
person from the community altogether or for a very long period ; or (b) 
by bringing about some change in him. Any general application of 
the first method would not be supported by public opinion. The prison 
administration must therefore do its utmost to apply the second ; that 
is to say, to restore the man who has been imprisoned to ordinary 
standards of citizenship, as far as this can be done within the limits of 
his sentence. Unless some use can be made of the period of imprison- 
ment to change the anti-social outlook of the offender and to bring 
him into a more healthy frame of mind towards his fellow citizens, he 
will, on leaving the prison gates after a few weeks or months, again 
become a danger, or at any rate a nuisance. He may, indeed, be 
worse than before, if the only result has been to add a vindictive desire 
for revenge on society to the selfish carelessness of the rights of others 
which he brought into prison with him. The change can be, and is, 
effected in a good many cases by vigorous industrial, mental, and moral 
teaching, pursued on considered lines by officers, teachers, and prison 
visitors of character and personality. The effect of such training pro- 
perly conducted, is to induce self-respect, to lessen self-conceit (charac- 
teristic of many prisoners on first reception) and to arouse some sense • 
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of personal responsibility. Failures there are, and always will be, but 
the records of successes justify the system and the efforts of those who 
work to carry it out. 

All who, as is the privilege of the present writer, come into contact 
with the present Prison Commissioners will realize that their outlook 
is sanely humane and that the real difficulties in the way of extensions 
of reform are public opinion and shortage of public funds. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to enlighten public opinion on this matter, 
and here lie the two chief dangers to a successful development of the 
present prison system. One lies in that view which regards all pri- 
soners as indistinguishably bad and beyond the pale of hope, and the 
other in regarding all prisoners as fit subjects for every kind of experi- 
ment of emotional compassion. It is most essential that the public 
should begin at the point from which the Prison Commissioners in 
recent years have begun to move carefully forward on the road of 
reform ; they must cease to think of prisoners and convicts as a class 
or a tribe, and begin to think of each one as an individual. 

The average daily population of our prisons and places of detention 
consists of something under 12,000 men and women. These figures 
apply to England and Wales only, and are less than two-thirds of the 
total in 1913, the last full pre-war year. The number of convicts — 
i.e., prisoners with sentences of penal servitude for which the mini- 
mum period is three years — shows the greatest proportional decrease, 
and this is particularly marked in the case of women, for there are 
only round about 50 women convicts. The total receptions each year 
are, of course, very much larger, as they include prisoners on remand 
or awaiting sentence, debtors, persons committed in default of pay- 
ment of fine, and the host of petty offenders sentenced to short terms 
of imprisonment. In round figures the total receptions in an average 
year would number about 50,000 men and 7,000 women. 

It will thus be seen that there is a great problem before those who 
have to administer the prison system. Rapid strides have been made 
in the all-important matter of classification which is the first step to- 
wards the more individual treatment so much desired. In the case of 
women prisoners this is comparatively easy. All the women convicts, 
with the exception of a few, mostly reprieved for baby murder, are 
now dealt with at Holloway, while girls sentenced to Borstal treatment 
go to the Borstal Institution at Aylesbury, where Miss Lilian Barker 
is the very successful Governor. No one who has known Miss Barker 
or seen her wtjrk at Aylesbury can have the slightest doubt about the 
efforts made to reclaim wayward girls. It is there, perhaps, that the 
work of reclamation is seen at its best. In Holloway also are some 300 
or more women prisoners from London and twenty counties serving 
sentences up to two years. The Governor here is a medical man of 
great experience, and the careful visitor to Holloway will often feel 
that he is in the atmosphere of a hospital rather than in that of a gaol. 
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One must not speak of wardresses in Holloway : they are women 
officers, and include amongst them over thirty fully-trained nurses. 
The cells are much more comfortable than used to be the case, and in 
them will be found flowers and pictures. When I visited Holloway a 
short time ago most of the cells had pretty Christmas cards on the 
shelf. Great care is taken to segregate, so far as is possible, the 
different types of prisoner ; separate blocks are occupied by women 
convicted of prostitution, and by the convicts. The women work in 
association for a total of eight hours a day, doing laundry work, 
tailoring, gardening, and rough sewing. Concerts and lectures are 
provided, and these latter include instruction in leather and raffia 
work, while there are educational classes too. Attendance at chapel 
is now voluntary, as, indeed, it is in all prisons, and the Governor 
avers that the change from compulsory attendance at service has been 
most beneficial. Here, as elsewhere, valuable work is accomplished 
by the band of voluntary workers, and the devoted labours of the Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Committee do bear fruit. The system of pro- 
motion to various stages, with the consequent gaining of privileges, 
is the same as in the case of men convicts and is detailed below. The 
one difference is that women may reach the various stages rather more 
quickly than the men can, just as they may earn a larger remission of 
their sentences. The remission for a good conduct male prisoner is 
one-fourth of the sentence. In the case of women prisoners this re- 
mission is increased to one-third. Every effort is made at Holloway 
to deal with the prisoner as an individual, and, as the Governor 
remarked to the writer recently, “We are not so much concerned hero 
with the length of sentence as we are with the general disposition and 
circumstances of the woman”. 

The work of classification among male prisoners is proceeding 
apace and several of the prisons have been specially set apart for the 
reception of certain types of offender. Here, loo, it will be found that 
much less attention is paid to the length of the sentence than those 
whose acquaintance with prisoners is only at the Criminal Court would 
suppose. For instance, Maidstone is a convict prison for men of the 
“Star Class”, that is, men who are not usually of criminal habits and 
are not likely to contaminate other convicts in the class. Here may be 
found reprieved murderers serving life sentences of penal servitude, 
defaulting solicitors, fraudulent financiers, and the man who is sent 
for three years for false pretences. Altogether there are three classes 
of convicts. In addition to the Star Class above mentioned, there is 
the Intermediate Class for those who by reason of their character pr 
habits are considered to be unfit for the Star Class but who can still 
be distinguished from “Recidivists” by their youth, or by the fact that 
their previous crimes have not been very serious or very many. These 
convicts go to Parkhurst Prison in the Isle of Wight, where are also 
to be found prisoners from both the other classes who require special 
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medical attention. The third class is the Recidivist Class; this is 
reserved for convicts with bad records of convictions for grave offences 
and also for a few men who, though not perhaps previously con- 
victed, have been proved to have been engaged persistently in crime. 
This is the type of prisoner invariably sent to Dartmoor, and readers 
will have some appreciation of the sort of men who were engaged in 
the recent mutiny. Some of the very worst men in the world are to 
be found at Dartmoor, and they know that that is the reason why they 
are there. It is certainly embarrassing to begin with a man by telling 
him that he is thoroughly bad and pretty well hopeless, but it is diffi- 
cult to know how else to deal with such men at present. 

Once the sentenced man is placed in his category and removed to 
the prison appropriate to it he can work towards the amelioration of 
his lot. By good conduct and industry convicts may earn daily 
marks. These marks entitle them to promotion into various stages 
with privileges. The convict may earn sufficient marks to secure his 
promotion from the first stage to the second in eighteen months. 
When he is in this stage he may attend lectures and entertainments 
and have some amount of evening recreation. If he continues his 
good conduct he will reach the third stage after a further twelve 
months, though “Star” prisoners can reach it in six months. The 
benefits of the third stage are considerable, for here the convict wears 
a different dress, is allowed additional cell furniture, and may have 
his evening recreation in association with others, when conversation 
is permitted and games such as chess and draughts are played. After 
a convict has served four years of his sentence he may qualify for 
admission to the fourth or special stage. He is then allowed to talk 
at exercise, may have his meals in association, and, best of all, can 
earn small gratuities which he is allowed to spend on tobacco, weekly 
newspapers, and other small articles of comfort or indulgence. It 
will thus be seen that however hard the convict’s road may be — and it 
is hard and narrow too — it is never a hopeless road, for all the way 
there are stepping-stones to better things and ways by which he can, 
painfully and gradually but nevertheless surely, regain some of the 
privilege and self-respect he has forfeited. These privileges need not 
be exaggerated any more than they should be under-estimated. Prison 
is still a very uncomfortable place and is meant to be so, but a real 
effort is made to fit a man for adjustment to the outside world when 
once more he regains his freedom. Some amount of freedom and 
responsibility must play a part in this, for it is perilously easy for cer- 
tain types of men to settle down to life by rule and regulation. It is 
one thing to obey orders mechanically and carry out a regular routine 
under the vigilance of prison officers, and quite another thing to live 
a life of comparative freedom outside the prison walls. Much of the 
past failure of the prison system has lain in the fact that the prisons 
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turned out men who had been drilled into routine until they had little 
or no initiative left in them. Perhaps it ought to be pointed out that 
certain privileges, such as the sending and receiving of letters, visits, 
and extra books from the prison libraries can also be won by good 
conduct ; these privileges can be secured more quickly than the stage 
benefits set out above. 

We have begun our enquiry at the worst end, so to speak; the 
people with whom we have been dealing are convicts with substantial 
sentences. By far the greater number of prisoners are those with 
shorter sentences of anything from one or two months up to two years’ 
hard labour. The latter sentence is not very often awarded now ; it 
seems to be generally recognized by Judges and Recorders that 
eighteen months is a sufficient long term of hard labour for most 
persons to undergo. Persons sentenced to imprisonment other than 
to penal servitude are termed prisoners, as distinct from convicts ; they 
serve their punishment in one of the local county gaols or in one or 
other of the London prisons. These again, of course, do not include 
the young persons sent for Borstal treatment, whose case we will con- 
sider last of all. 

The ideal place in which to see the newer prison system at work is 
at the great prison of Wormwood Scrubs in London. Here are sent 
all the first offenders, or rather all those from the London Courts who 
are convicted for the first time. There is also at Wormwood Scrubs a 
separate block for boys. On a recent visit the writer found that there 
were nearly 1,200 men there. Here again the stage system is at work, 
though it is simpler and, naturally, of quicker attainment than in the 
convict prisons. The sole object seems to be to enable the prisoner to 
go straight after the expiration of his term of imprisonment. There 
is a method by which a prisoner of exemplary conduct can become the 
“leader” of a party of about a dozen, with very much the same duties 
and responsibilities as prefects at Public Schools. At exercise periods 
men can be seen in groups of twos and threes walking up and down 
in conversation with each other while warders walk around with no 
attempt at interference. Considerable attention is paid to evening 
classes and lectures and there is a very good library. Many of the men 
take up the study of a foreign language. The reasons for this are 
varied. Some do it as a mental stimulus, others, doubtless, as a means 
of occupying their minds and their time, while some acquire a 
language in the hope that the accomplishment may help them to carn 
a living when they face the world again. Others learn for sheer 
vanity : the Governor of one of the large prisons in the North of Eng- 
land told me of a man who applied to him for pencil and paper in his 
cell, saying that he wished to continue the study of Portuguese which 
he had made in another prison during a previous sentence. The 
Governor tested him with a few sentences and found that the man had 
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some knowledge of the language. Working in one of the prison 
libraries which I visited was a prisoner of considerable erudition who 
greatly lamented the fact that none of the prisoners was taking up the 
study of German. He also complained that the lectures on bee-keeping 
had been dropped that session. The enthusiasm shown for the even- 
ing classes and lectures would probably surprise those who were not 
aware of it. It is only natural to suppose that many men would attend 
in order to break the monotony of long evening hours in the solitude 
of their cells, and it must also be observed that attendance at certain 
classes will excuse a man from cell tasks for that evening. But that 
these classes do have a most beneficial effect upon prisoners is well 
proved by an incident related to me by a Governor in one of our big 
industrial centres. He was showing me the class-room used for 
lectures in elementary science and speaking with enthusiasm of the 
little lady who conducts the classes. One day this lady spoke to the 
Governor about the group of men who came to her upon certain even- 
ings. She told him how willing and how well behaved they were, 
though there was no warder or other officer with them. Yet, said the 
Governor to me, these were men of a violent type, leaders of race- 
course gangs, and the like. 

Much of the degradation of cellular confinement has vanished with 
the more sensible furnishing which is now the general rule. Instead 
of the small tin bowl which was the only washing utensil formerly 
allowed, the prisoners now have an enamel jug and basin. There is 
a shelf for books, and prisoners are allowed to have family portraits. 
The value of this apparently simple privilege is apparent ; prison visi- 
tors and chaplains have often found that reference to the photograph 
of some child or parent, sweetheart or wife, has been a successful 
avenue of conversation when all else has failed, and has led to the 
prisoner unbosoming himself to those who desire to be his friends. 
The senseless regime of solitary confinement has now been practically 
abolished in prisons and is only used as a punishment for gross 
breaches of discipline. The use of safety razors is allowed. 

It is rather difficult to speak of the value of religion in prison. It 
is certainly a great improvement that attendance at services, except in 
Borstal institutions, should be entirely voluntary, and many prisoners, 
especially women, testify that they derive considerable comfort and 
help from religious ministrations. Many Governors regard the 
chaplain as one of the most important officers in the place. Probably 
much depends upon the chaplain himself, but the closing of so many 
local prisons and the consequent increase in the population of the 
larger prisons must tend to make the chaplain’s work much more of 
a routine nature than is altogether desirable. If in a large prison there 
are many daily receptions, with a similar number of daily discharges, 
it is not likely that the chaplain, or for that matter the Governor either, 
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will be able to give that detailed attention to each prisoner which is 
really desirable. That some Governors and chaplains feel this point 
rather strongly is well known to the writer. 

On the whole one is inclined to believe that the newer system in 
prison administration is working well. There is still more to be done, 
but this is not the place for a discussion of that. My own view is that 
the prisoner’s gravest difficulty begins after he has quitted the prison 
gates. It is then that the full effect of conviction and sentence are 
realized, for the world tends to be hard in its dealings with those who 
have been to gaol, and, unlike the civil debtor who discharges his lia- 
bility, the criminal is made to feel that he still owes society something. 
The magistrate may take a lenient view and send an offender to prison 
for just a week or a month, but society will pass a life-sentence upon 
that same person and once he is sentenced will shout in his cars, “You 
are a gaol-bird — for ever”. 

By far the greatest experiment of modern times in connexion with 
* penal treatment has been the origin and development of the Borstal 
system of treatment for young offenders, which owes so much to the 
compassionate foresight and untiring labours of Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise. There are four Borstal institutions for lads — Borstal, near 
Rochester; Feltham, in Middlesex; Portland, near Weymouth; and 
Lowdham, near Nottingham ; while there is a reception and sorting 
centre as well as a punitive department in a wing of Wormwood 
Scrubs prison. A candidate for Borstal treatment must be between 
16 and 21 years of age. There are round about 1,500 inmates, a 
number which is increasing with some rapidity. A few years ago there 
was a great outcry about Borstal, and the newspapers were full of 
dreadful stories about cruel treatment; the general opinion was 
decidedly adverse to the system as then carried out. Some of these 
stories were true, though, as usual, there was considerable exaggera- 
tion ; but there is nothing at Borstal now to remind one of medieval 
tortures, and though the life is rigorous and the discipline stern there 
is nothing of the atmosphere of sullenness and repression which one 
expects to find in a penal institution. One must not speak of prison 
at Borstal ; the warders are replaced by house masters and officers ; the 
“House” system plays a considerable and entirely successful part in 
the routine, and boys who are trustworthy may gain considerable free- 
dom and advantages. Work parties are organized and every effort is 
made to train lads to occupy their minds and their hands. There is 
ample recreation and educational facilities are generous. When I was 
at Borstal recently I was gratified to learn that amongst the lads who 
were allowed to dress in civilian clothes and walk down to town to 
attend evening classes there had not been a single attempt at escape, 
despite the fact that it would be about ten o’clock when they were able 
to return to the Institution. The average term served at Borstal is 
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two years and three months, but there is an excellent arrangement for 
keeping in touch with discharged lads for a further period of two 
years ; in this connexion the work of the Borstal Associates cannot be 
too highly praised. The types of lads to be found in the Institutions 
are as varied as the offences for which they are sent to them. I have 
found Public School boys there, and boys who are in every way un- 
wholesome. To deal with these young offenders is perhaps the 
hardest task of all. It requires infinite patience and hope, but it is 
great work and though there are the inevitable failures there are many 
glorious successes. The lads are cared for physically and spiritually, 
and it is a fine sight to see them at gymnasium or performing with zest 
some obviously liked work. 

Lowdham is a new experiment, and nothing that I have seen in my 
round of investigation at prisons and penal institutions has filled me 
with such hope and satisfaction as did my visit there. The buildings 
are now in course pf erection and the work is being done by the lads 
themselves. It is a distinct advantage to have an entirely new build- 
ing. All the other Borstal institutions are in adapted buildings ; both 
Portland and Borstal were originally convict prisons and, despite con- 
siderable adaptations and a totally different regime, there are too many 
reminders of gaol about them. It was a happy thing, whatever might 
have been the reasons, that the Commissioners decided not to adapt 
another prison but to build a new place altogether. The Lowdham 
estate of 340 acres, situated about 10 miles from Nottingham, was 
purchased in 1930. The experiments which are being carried out there 
may well mark an entirely new departure in the treatment and training 
of young offenders. 

Space will not permit of a full account and criticism of the Borstal 
Institutions and their methods. If it were possible to do so there 
would have been no lack of interesting material, for this is work which 
must commend itself to all who have the welfare of young persons at 
heart. But it would require as much space again as has already been 
used to do anything like adequate justice to so fascinating and impor- 
tant a part of our general subject. In bringing to a close this brief 
examination into the modern way of dealing with the criminal we 
shall do well to remind ourselves of our individual responsibility, 
which has never been better expressed than in the following extract 
from the Constitution of the Philadelphia Society, founded in 1776 : 

The obligations of benevolence, which are founded on the precepts 

and example of the Author of Christianity, are not cancelled by the 

follies or crimes of our fellow creatures. 


Gordon Lang. 



GOETHE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is the wisdom of the true student to learn what the greatest of 
mankind have thought of those things which ever since he inhabited 
this planet have baffled man — life, death, birth, immortality, God. 
Men have been fascinated, for instance, in trying to find in Shakes- 
peare justification for their dogmas and their imaginings. He has 
been claimed as their own by Free-thinkers, Bible-punchers, and 
Fundamentalists, by millenarians, sacramentarians, and vegetarians. 

The matter has its comic side, but it has also a serious one, and as 
we read such passages as 

The gods are just and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to plague us, 
or 


Men must endure 

Their going hence even as their coming hither : 
Ripeness is all, 


or such a plea for mercy as Isabella makes in Measure for Measure, 

Why, all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 

And He that might the vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy. How would you be, 

If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you arc? O, think on that; 

And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 

Like man new made, 

or for love, as in the whole of that mighty King Lear, we perceive 
that to the man who will go to school with him Shakespeare has, 
notwithstanding all the foolish claims of prejudiced people, some- 
thing to say about life’s greatest issues and that the seeker after 
knowledge will submit himself to that discipline gladly. 

And this is particularly the case too with that wisest of moderns 
and greatest of all German writers and thinkers, Goethe, whose 
pilgrimage through this world ceased exactly 100 years ago on March 
22nd. The conduct of life and its issues he made a subject of profound 
reflection, and there is probably no modern writer who has given us 
such manifold illumination upon it. “Goethe’s large and luminous 
view” is not just a happy phrase of Matthew Arnold; it is a true 
description of the outlook of one who through the long period of 
88 years was constantly striving to gain knowledge and who died 
with the words “More Light” upon his lips. This is why so peculiar 
a relation exists between Goethe and those who feel his power. They 
return to him again and again, always obtaining from him help, 
never feeling that he refuses to face any problerh or difficulty, always 
knowing that in his ripe wisdom they will find hope and inspiration. 


in 
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The subject before us is no easy one, and we can face it best 
by trying to follow up some indications of what religion meant to 
Goethe at different stages of his life. For, let it be understood from 
the outset, religion did always, at all times during that long life, 
mean a lot to him. To call him “the Great Pagan”, as was fashion- 
able in Victorian days, is to beg the question altogether. From his 
earliest days religion played an important part in his thought, and 
it is a significant fact that when as an old man he wrote that mar- 
vellous account of his earlier years that we know as Truth and 
Fiction, he lays the main emphasis of all on the religious side of his 
development. 

We must imagine him in that big house in the Hirschgraben at 
Frankfort, going through his fantastic educational programme in 
the morning with his elderly and pedantic father and the remarkable 
and equally educational romancing each evening with his young 
cver-effervescent mother and his old grandmother Textor. There 
was family prayer in his home and he regularly attended church with 
his family, and at 12 was confirmed, as was the custom in such 
homes as his. But behind these outward observances there was a 
more than ordinary scrutiny of religion on the part of the remarkable 
boy. It came as a great shock to his early ideas to be dragged one 
day into a dark passage and to find there the whole household pray- 
ing in terror because of an exceptionally severe thunderstorm. As 
early as the age of 7 we find him worshipping God at an altar built 
in his room, upon which a flame kindled by a burning glass burst 
forth in the early morning sun, in expression of his soul’s aspiration 
heavenward. (One is reminded of little Elizabeth Barrett sacrificing 
at an early age to Minerva on an altar built at the bottom of her 
garden). He loved the Old Testament stories, as other boys have 
done, and he places the Bible first of all the elements which entered 
into his early culture. “To it alone”, he said long after, “1 owe 
my moral education” and “the culture I gained from it is wrought 
into the very fibre of my whole subsequent existence”. 

His life in his first university of Leipzig was none too happy but 
extremely important for his religious standpoint. Leipzig was the 
most fashionable university in Germany (its inhabitants called it 
“little Paris”) and the time he spent there, from 16 to 19, was a time 
of limitations and of false starts and doubts. The struggle which 
every young man faces in those years, as to who shall be master on 
his own quarter-deck, was no formal one for Goethe. To get his 
heel on the neck of the passions which obsessed him was no easier 
for him than for the generality of us, and there was much feeling in 
his cry, “In accursed Leipzig, one burns out as quickly as a bad 
torch”. Indeed so fierce was the struggle that his health gave way. 
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He had gone there “a little odd coddled boy” ; he had speedily given 
up all church attendance as soon as he was free of his father’s regime 
and had flaunted it with the best. But he returned home “a ship- 
wrecked mariner”, whose life for a time was in danger and whose 
condition necessitated a long convalescence before any further study 
was possible. 

During this year and a half at home religion was his dominant 
interest. He began again his study of the Bible, and more and more 
particularly this time of the New Testament, which he devoured with 
“emotion and enthusiasm”. Threatened with lung disease he 
listened eagerly to the exhortions of Fraulein v. Klettenberg, a 
Moravian friend of the family, and visited with her the Moravian 
Gemeinschaft, where he took the Communion. They had long dis- 
cussions together as to whether it was God Who was to be reconciled 
to him or he who needed to be reconciled to God. Though in argu- 
ment he invariably came off conqueror, yet it is certain that her 
unquestioned piety and noble character exercised a most helpful 
influence upon him at a time when he was peculiarly open to receive 
it. 

I think there is no doubt we can trace back to those days the 
foundation in essence at least of his Perfektibilitatsthcorie, a theory 
about life which can be traced in all his subsequent work and thought. 
Simply that theory might be expressed in some such words as these : 

I have this stage of life on which to play my part. That part 
ought to be well played by me, far better played than it actually is. 
I have had many advantages. Night and day and through all dis- 
tractions that years may bring, I must consider how I, the one being 
in this world for whom I am wholly responsible, may play it better. 

It was with this idea in mind that long after he said “1 worked tire- 
lessly at my own ennoblement”. 

In Strasbourg, his second university, the influence of Fraulein v. 
Klettenberg was gradually left behind. At first he attended the 
Moravian meetings there, but we soon find him writing to her that 
the people are so “deadly dull” lie cannot suffer them any longer. 
The four main influences he there encountered, Jung Stilling, Salz- 
mann, Herder, and Friederike Brion all wrought upon him mightily, 
and each one contributed something to his inner life that he never 
afterwards lost. But it was in the three years after he left Strasbourg 
(1772-75) that his thought discovered the bed along which it was 
to flow, with ever increasing depth and majesty, during the long 
years to follow. There were several reasons for that discovery. The 
events of Wetzlar (in the course of which he all but suffered ship- 
wreck) played no small part in it ; but the most important probably 
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was his meeting, after those staggering happenings, with Lavater 
and the writings of Spinoza. 

There can be no doubt that Lavater was a sincere Christian man. 
His hymn, “O Jesus Christ, grow Thou in me”, bears the stamp 
of truth in every line. His religion was one that cost him something 
— though we could wish that the immense efforts he made in 1772 
for prayers to be offered throughout Germany against the appoint- 
ment of Wieland in Weimar had been made with some more generous 
object in mind — and no one could meet him without perceiving 
his earnest desire to promote Christianity. Yet a man had need be 
sincere who displays wares of a spiritual nature before the pene- 
trating insight of a young Goethe. The latter saw at once that 
Lavater’s love for truth was secondary to his desire to proselytize. 
If the author of Werlher can be plucked as a brand from the burning, 
what a triumph that will be ! And so, instead of answering that 
longing for truth with which the brilliant young lawyer turns to 
him, Lavater attempts to stage a dramatic conversion. Naturally 
it failed. That variety .of religious experience made no appeal at all 
to Goethe : as he said a little later apropos of his great teacher, 
Spinoza: “I hated controversies, I always wanted to know what a 
thinker thought and not what another conceived he ought to have 
thought”. Long before Lavater had started to pray for the removal 
of the mountain near Ziirich, Goethe had foreseen that their ways 
lay apart and had obtained complete mental detachment from him. 

It was another matter with Spinoza, whose blameless, simple, 
persecuted life impressed him deeply before he read the Ethics. 

After looking round the world in vain for the means for developing 
my strange nature, I met with the Ethics of that philosopher. Of 
what I read in the book and of what I read into it, 1 can give no 
account but I found in it a sedative for my passions and it seemed 
to unveil a clear broad view over the natural and moral world. What 
especially riveted me to him was the boundless disinterestedness which 
shone forth in every sentence. That wonderful sentiment "He who 
truly loves God must not require God to love him in return” filled 
my mind. To be disinterested in everything, but most of all in love 
and friendship was my desire, my maxim, my practice. 

And as the years went by and as he drifted further apart from 
Lavater, Spinoza came to mean more and more to him. With him 
he learnt to look upon the whole of created things as the manifesta- 
tion of a divine energy that is ever active and ever potential. “The 
roaring loom of Time”, as he writes so beautifully in Faust, “weaves 
for God the garment we see Him by”. With Spinoza he believed 
that religion had been spoiled by being overlaid with the practices 
and traditions of men and that the essentials of a true religion were 
very few and very simple. No wonder he called him 
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Christimissimus , Christian of Christians. To his life’s end his debt 
to Spinoza was inestimable. It was soon after his introduction to 
him that he wrote the well-known words : 

I am resolved to deal with a half life no longer, but to work life 
out in its perfect totality, beauty, and goodness. 

And again : 

What a modest self-complacency runs through all I wrote; how 
short sighted I was in things divine and human ; how many days» did 
I waste in sentiments and shadowy passions; how little good have I 
drawn from them. And now the half of life is over, I find myself 
advanced no step upon my way, but stand here as one who, escaped 
from the waves, begins to dry himself in the sun ^ . . God help me 
further and give me light, that I may not stand so much in my own 
way, but sec to do, from morning to night, the work that lies before 
me . . . that I be not as those that spend the day complaining of 
headache, and the night in drinking the wine whence the headache 
comes. 

Naturally in so long and rich a lifetime it is possible by dis- 
regarding contexts to bring together many sayings and some 
extremely disturbing words concerning Christianity. Personally I 
can never forget the words of a wise and not unlearned officer at a 
gemeinschafl meeting in Jena, who, after quoting many words from 
Goethe about Christianity, summed up the discussion with the 
verdict: “Der Christ hat mchr ” — the Christian has more than this. 
But has he? As one turns the loved pages over, what treasures flash 
out, urging postponement, if no more, of any such rash conclusion. 

I find in the Christian religion the basis of all that is highest and 
noblest and the varied representations of it one meets with are only 
displeasing and tasteless because they are unsuccessful expressions of 
that highest and best. 

When I cease to be moral, I have no more power. 

Great thoughts and a pure heart these arc the things we should 
pray God for. 

If 1 were asked whether it were in my nature to kneel before Christ 
in reverent worship I would say: “Without hesitation”. I bow 
before Him as the divine revelation of the highest principle of morality. 

1 believe in God, is a beautiful and laudable phrase; but to recog- 
nize God in all His manifestations, that is true holiness on earth. 

It is an article of faith to me that only through steadfastness and 
faithfulness in one’s actual business, can one mount to the higher 
stages of a future condition of things and be competent to live them 
out, whether down here or over yonder in eternity. 

The Christian religion is a mighty system by itself upon which 
sinking and suffering mankind has ever been able throughout the 
centuries to climb up into safety. 

As soon as one grasps the pure teaching and love of Christ and 
incorporates them in one’s own life, one feels one’s manhood grow 
great and free and one no longer attaches any special importance to 
some trifling detail, in this direction or that, tk of outward religious 
observance. So we shall all pass, stage by stage, from a Christianity 
of word and belief to a Christianity of temper and deed. 
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But he would never claim his own apprehension of God in Christ 
to be the only possible one. As he wrote almost laughingly to 
Lavater : 

My plaster will not do for your boil nor yours for mine. In our 
Father’s dispensary there are many prescriptions. 

And he always maintained that relief from spiritual trouble could 
only be obtained at the cost of a personal act of faith. Hence his 
favourite Gospel story was that of Simon Peter trying to walk on 
the water, upon which on one occasion he commented : 

A man can triumph in the most adverse circumstances given faith 
and a bold heart ; let him on the other hand give way but to the tiniest 
morsel of doubt and he is lost in an instant. 

Let us therefore hesitate before we apply the word of our fore- 
fathers, “the Great Pagan”. Because he once called death “the 
eternal fairy tale”, because he did not go to church on Sundays to 
hear Herder’s sermons (which Schiller, a very great critic indeed, 
said might as fittingly have been preached in a mosque as in a 
Christian church) because he believed in putting his mind and his 
God-given reason into his religion, let us forbear to pass judgment 
on so mighty a mind hastily. Goethe did say that death was the 
eternal fairy tale, but that was because he believed true life 
never saw death, and that death was “life’s trick” to perpetuate 
itself. 

Looking out across the vast spaces what shall wc say? God has 
in no wise gone into retirement after the well-known legendary six 
days of creation. He is evermore and continuously at work as on 
the first of them. To mould this gross world out of its elements and 
to cause it to roll on in the beams of the sun year in year out, would 
be small pleasure to Him if He had not had the plan of constructing 
on this natural basis a nursery for a world of spirits. Thus does He 
remain constantly operative in loftier natures, in order to uplift the 
baser ones to Himself. 

Goethe cared nothing for the war of the sects and the clash pf 
the creeds. No one has written more sternly concerning the arrogant 
claims of Rome than he. 

What would Christ say, I thought, if he came in (to St. Peter's) 
and met his representative on earth muttering and jumping about now 
on this side now on that? 

He insisted on his right to keep his innermost being free from 
dogma and to “develop himself religiously”. 

In religious and political and scientific things, my object was always 
to avoid hypocrisy and to express exactly what I thought. I believe 
in God, in nature and in the victory of things noble over things base. 
But that was not enough for the dear pious creatures : I must also 
believe that threcfwcrc one and one three. Such an idea contradicted 
that feeling for truth which was my very soul ; nor did I see how with 
such ideas I should be in the slightest degree better. 
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Was that the expression of a Pagan ? Or this ? 

However far intellectual culture may progress, with whatever 
wider extension and depth science may be studied, however vast the 
domains surveyed by human thought may be, they will never get beyond 
the loftiness and moral culture of Christianity as it shines forth in 
the Gospels. 

There has been much quotation, for it is far better than any jejune 
comment upon him to let Goethe speak for himself. He remains still 
“greater than the world suspects, living or dying”. Rather than 
any formal conclusion, words of his will again serve us best. Goethe 
is 72 years of age. His old friend, the Countess Auguste von Stol- 
berg, has written urging him, before his death, to some religious act 
which would definitely range him alongside the evangelical party. 
His answer was loving but definite. 

I have meant honestly all my life both with myself and others and 
in all my earthly strivings have ever looked upwards to the Highest. 
You and yours have done so likewise. Let us continue to work thus 
while there is daylight for us; for others another sun will shine by 
which they will work, while for us a brighter Light will glow. And 
so let us remain untroubled for the future. In our Father’s kingdom 
there are many provinces and as He has given us here so happy a 
resting-place, so will He certainly care for us above. Perhaps we 
shall be blessed with what here on earth has been denied us, to know 
one another merely by seeing one another and because of that, more 
truly to love one another. 


Sydney H. Moore. 



WORLD RATIONALIZATION. 

Shortly after Mr. Angus Watson published his rather bitter attack 
on rationalization in the Congregational Quarterly 1 there met in 
Amsterdam an international Social Economics Congress at which the 
possibility of rationalizing and planning industry not merely 
nationally but on international lines was frankly discussed. Much 
pf what was said at that Congress has been heavily underlined by 
the events of recent months — the growing international burden of 
unemployment, the economic and political crisis. Somewhere or 
other the balance between production and consumption has been 
badly disturbed, and short-sighted observers, noting that something 
called “rationalization” has tended to increase industrial efficiency, 
or the output per worker, where it has been applied, forthwith de- 
nounce “rationalization” as the root cause of our suffering. 

Apart from the fact that the Macmillan Report laid a large share 
of responsibility for our present troubles on the haphazard de- 
velopment and undirected natural evolution which has characterized 
the past, and asserted the imperative need for an era of conscious and 
deliberate management, there is much else to suggest that such con- 
clusions are extremely rash. Dr. H. E. Eosdick, in common with 
other leaders in varied walks of life in the U.S.A., has recently 
declared that lack of economic statesmanship in general and of 
national planning in particular are causes of the present depression, 
and there are many indeed who have wondered whether adequate 
leadership might not have mitigated, if indeed it could not avert, the 
severity of the economic blizzard. It is widely recognized that a 
policy of laisser-faire can no longer be tolerated and that an attempt 
must be made to incorporate the qualities of individuality and in- 
dependence which it engenders in some system which does not involve 
the same ruinous competition in basic necessities on a world scale. 

Could a method be found for preserving the individual qualities 
characteristic of the old era at its best there is little doubt that its 
stoutest champions would contemplate an era of co-operation with 
much less misgiving. It is perhaps the form which industrial co- 
operation has hitherto taken, and its association so largely with the 
rationalization movement, that is responsible for the distrust .of such 
co-operation by many who in another field are strong supporters of 
international co-operation as represented by the League of Nations. 

With unemployment at its present height rationalization could 
not have escaped searching criticism whether or not it v/as respon- 
sible, as Mr. Angus Watson and his followers consider, for over- 
production, unemployment, and increased economic instability. In 

1 Vol. IX, No. 8. 
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spite of this it is significant to find that at an International Conference 
on Rationalization arranged by the International Management In- 
stitute at Geneva in July support and emphatic approval of rational- 
ization by speakers representing the workers were a noteworthy 
feature of the discussions. Again, those who, like Sir Richard 
Gregory, have striven most untiringly to lead scientific workers to 
take a more active part in public affairs in this scientific age know best 
the apathy and opposition which have to be overcome among scien- 
tific workers themselves. The more significance accordingly attaches 
to the initiation by the British Association at its centenary meetings 
of a Department of Industrial Co-operation as part of the Economics 
Section, and at these meetings the question of scientific management 
was very thoroughly discussed. 

Both science and labour have thus come to realize that rationaliza- 
tion is a weapon capable both of use and abuse. Alike in Geneva 
and at Amsterdam there was agreement that the depression is less 
the result of economic factors than of political and social disorder — 
and especially of unsatisfactory international relations. Mistaken 
judgment in rationalization has at times contributed to economic 
instability, and even yet wc know little of the principles of manage- 
ment required for large economic units or of the limits beyond which 
scientific management is impossible. Certainly there is no evidence 
that the limit has yet been reached. On the other hand much that 
passes for rationalization in common parlance has nothing in com- 
mon with it and to suggest that rationalization has ever been applied 
in the coal trade or cotton industry in this country is the height of 
absurdity. Mere financial merging operations accompanied by 
capital inflation are not rationalization, and the latter cannot be dis- 
sociated from the fundamental principle of service and of co-operation 
between users and producers which in an era of co-operation con- 
stitutes the alternative to competition. Neglect to pass on the 
benefits of the increased efficiency resulting from scientific manage- 
ment and rationalization are fatal and have been a factor in tending 
to prolong what should only be temporary unemployment. A 
weapon cannot be condemned because of abuse if it is in our power 
to prevent abuse and secure its profitable employment. 

The main reason for the comparative failure of rationalization is 
revealed by a study of its growth and of the growth of scientific 
management. Scientific management has already found that the 
application of scientific principles can only secure ultimate stability 
in the workshop when the principles are extended successively to the 
supply as well as to the production department, to relations between 
production, markets, and general administration, because pf the 
disturbing effect of these successive factors on the workshop where 
stabilization was first attempted. Similarly rationalization is finding 
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that effective results are only achieved when the process is applied 
not merely to individual enterprises but to industries collectively and 
on international as well as national lines. The significance of the 
international outlook of industry is by no means generally realized, 
and this outlook originates largely from the destructive competition 
in basic necessities which enforced the lesson that in economics there 
are no frontiers and that the most efficient rationalization of an in- 
dividual enterprise may be ineffective and complete stabilization 
impossible owing to the impact of disturbing forces outside the control 
of the management. The backward conditions .of many individual 
industrial and national units has largely restricted the benefit to the 
world of the application of scientific management and rationalization 
methods applied elsewhere. The warning that disaster can only be 
averted if all industrial enterprise, including competitive relations 
as well as technical production and distribution, is brought under 
control, cannot be lightly dismissed. 

Reasons such as those outlined above have led to the emergence 
of a further phase of co-operation, not limited to industry, which is 
a further development of both rationalization and scientific manage- 
ment although not identical with either. 

While rationalization implies a wide application of scientific 
methods and increased productivity and has sometimes made for low 
prices, high wages, and mass prosperity, it has more often been 
used to maintain levels of prices out of proportion to decreasing costs 
of production. Experience shows further that combination for 
business purposes alone tends to restrict production and to maintain 
profitable price levels. What is now contemplated goes far beyond 
such conceptions and involves planning national and world develop- 
ments to give maximum satisfaction of the economic and the social 
needs of people within a definite period. Essentially it attempts to 
correlate production and distribution on a world scale. It is not a 
panacea, but has greater potentialities, offering new conceptions of 
economic life and new methods of promoting a steady growth in 
standards of living. 

Various attempts at social economic planning have already been 
made, and the Five Year Plan of the U.S.S.R. represents a system 
of partial State Socialist planning which is already one of the biggest 
tasks of management and direction in the world. The voluntary 
business type is familiar, and its limitations have led to the emergence 
of a social-progressive type of planning which is that apparently con- 
templated by the Macmillan Committee. Such planning implies that 
economic leadership is not a monopoly of the business man and in- 
volves a measure of governmental authority. It is a further break 
from the policy .of laisser-faire and is in line neither with the traditions 
of Free Trade nor of nationalistic economic policies which since the 
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war have developed protective tariffs to a height entirely dispropor- 
tionate with economic need and the rational development of industry 
and trade. 

This method of economic planning accordingly promises to relate 
administration and policy to the basic facts of the industrial, 
economic, and social system and to liberate them from their bondage 
to political prejudices. Fundamentally economic and social planning 
of national or industrial life involves research on the various factors 
involved before the successive stages of standardization, control, 
stabilization, co-operation, and planned development can be realized, 
leading to scientific management on a world scale. 

Opposing group interests are balanced on the basis of ascertained 
facts and not on the self-valuation of the groups concerned. In ad- 
ministration of this kind we find the scientific politics visualized by 
J. S. Mill, which consist not in having a set of conclusions ready 
made to be applied indiscriminately but in setting the mind to work 
in a scientific spirit to discover in each instance the truths which are 
applicable. 

Admirable and logical as the method appears and reinforced as 
it is by the manifold penalties and the difficult problems with which 
society has been afflicted in such matters as health, education, road 
and railway transport, atmospheric and riparian pollution, etc., 
mainly through the failure of Governments to ascertain the scientific 
facts by which their administrative action or policy should have been 
determined, it constitutes loo large a break with tradition to be 
accepted without question. 

Much emphasis has of late been placed on the sociological sciences 
and on the importance both of placing them on a surer basis and of 
developing them to an extent comparable with the development of 
the physical sciences during the last century. No confidence could 
be felt in a movement towards co-operation — particularly international 
co-operation — if, as Sir Arthur Keith and his school suggest, the 
tendency is purely idealistic and inconsistent with the experience of 
science. International co-operation is, of course, based on a much 
more solid foundation that a sentimental idealism or a loose cos- 
mopolitanism. The experience of the post-War years does not 
indicate that international co-operation tends to promote social 
uniformity or repress national characteristics. On the contrary, it 
has revealed the amazing extent to which co-operation is possible on 
a world scale, and the efficacy of new and rational ways of handling 
international problems, in spite of political and racial prejudices. 
Much evidence could be found to support the view that the era of 
international co-operation represented by the League of Nations is 
in direct line with the social evolution which has led man continuously 
from barbarism to a fuller control of his environment. 
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When we recall the large responsibility which science bears for 
war becoming uncontrollable the assertion that war is “nature’s 
pruning hook” seems childish. Apart from the fact that it is at least 
open to doubt that science really bears out that life is war, when 
science has forced on mankind the renunciation of war as a condition 
of the continuance of civilization it is ill service to science to stretch 
reasons for preserving war. The basic truth of the situation is that 
life and society are dynamic and not static, and international co- 
operation and economic planning are new methods of dealing with 
forces for which older methods have been discredited and proved 
inadequate. 

The elimination of war does not mean a nerveless peace but allows 
and indeed enforces a more brilliant attack on nature and more 
adequately planned efforts to control man’s environment. In such 
attack and efforts, courage and endurance and the adventurous spirit 
find their full employ. Even the most cursory reading of world 
history reveals that on the whole the great ages have been the un- 
stable, transition ages. 

There is nothing in the present situation to justify the easy belief 
that the depression will right itself without conscious effort, that the 
world need not be troubled with the spectre of its recurrence, or 
that the rapid economic changes which have persisted since the War 
will come to an abrupt end. On the contrary, the security of civiliza- 
tion demands the application of the full moral and intellectual 
equipment of man to the solution of our present problems and the 
control of forces for which an age of individualism, laisser-faire, and 
competition are mainly responsible. Of vital importance is the 
application of scientific thought, methods, and principles which in 
industry have already given man such power over natural forces and 
materials. 

Planning is no device to contract energy or limit the outlook of 
life. On the contrary, it postulates an adventurous spirit, a greater 
faith in the possibilities of life, and holds out to man through the 
synthesis pf science and vision, a prospect of ordered evolution. It 
is based on a philosophical faith in man’s power to promote orderly 
economic and social change through scientific research and purposive 
imagination and on a firm belief in the possibility of purposed 
achievement : 

To know, to do, and on the tide of time 
Not to drift idly like the cockle-sailor 
Whose pearly shallop dances on the blue, 

Fanned by soft airs and basking in brief sun, 

Then at a cloudlet sinks, with scarce a ripple ; 

But to steer onward to some purposed haven 
And piake new waves with motion of our own, — 

That is to live. 


R. Brightman. 



CONGREGATIONALISM. . 

1931 was peculiarly important to Congregationalists because in it 
they celebrated the centenary of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. What concerns us is not so much the history 
in which the event came as a crown and a fulfilment, as the particular 
way that has been adopted of making the centenary memorable. There 
has been an intensive campaign, but it has been different in kind 
from the ordinary campaign waged by a religious body. It has had 
as its aim neither numerical aggrandisement nor social amelioration ; 
it has not been evangelical in the wide sense of endeavouring to con- 
vert the irreligious. It has been rather a campaign specifically for 
and on behalf of Congregationalism. Congregationalists have been 
required to reflect upon their history, upon the present state of their 
churches, upon where they feel their duty lies at the present moment 
and what difficulties demand immediate solution. All this has meant 
that both to Congregationalists and to many others one question 
has gradually forced itself to the fore. Unless we know what we as 
Congregationalists stand for, it is impossible to appreciate our history 
with its tales of a long struggle for freedom ; it is also impossible to 
see clearly what must be the duties and responsibilities of Congrega- 
tionalisls at the present time. In this way the question of what is 
the special nature of Congregationalism has come to be the necessary 
prelude to discussion on every subject. 

The interest in this question is also important from a wider point of 
view. For many years almost all the religious bodies in this country 
have been ventilating, through conferences, pamphlets, and discus- 
sions, the possibility of Reunion. Less lias come of these endeavours 
than had originally been hoped, and many people have felt that these 
attempts, instead of bringing the churches together, were in fact 
but making them more acutely conscious of the differences which 
divided them. The only way in which such negotiations can be 
fruitful is if each party comes to the question with a clear comprehen- 
sion of what in its own position is essential and what accidental. But 
this means that each body must think out for itself the preliminary 
question of its own nature and peculiar qualities, for only then can 
it decide where a point can be wisely yielded and where a stand must 
be made. It is exactly this process of self-examination and analysis 
which has been almost the main preoccupation of Congregationalists 
during the Centenary year. It may therefore reasonably be hoped 
that an attempt to answer this question will serve, not merely as a 
basis of discussion for Congregationalists, but as a statement which 
will be of interest to members of other religious bodies who are in 
earnest in their endeavours to promote Christian unity. 
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But when we ask what the specific contribution of Congregation- 
alism is, or what we as members of that body stand for, it is soon 
evident that the question is easier to ask than to answer. What we 
are in fact demanding is a definition of Congregationalism. Such 
a definition must satisfy not only ourselves but others : it must be 
an explanation and an apologia. In such a position it is usual for 
a Church to point to something in its system of government or its 
body of beliefs, and to claim that in one of them is to be found its 
peculiar characteristic, its pearl .of great price which it preserves for 
the rest of the Christian Communion. But this is precisely what we 
cannot do. We cannot point to any such objective fact. The system 
of church government which we have we share with the Baptists. 
It is obvious, therefore, that Congregationalism cannot find here a 
point of differentiation, let alone its distinguishing characteristic. 
And perhaps it is a good thing that we cannot. There is no enthus- 
iasm nowadays for principles and systems of church government as 
such : most people seem to have decided for themselves that these 
things fall outside the essentials. We have come to agree with St. 
Paul : “One man estcemcth one day above another, another esteemeth 
every day alike. Let every man be fully assured in his own mind”. 
It was not the same, we know, in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, when points of government and ecclesiastical polities seemed 
to be all important. The emphasis which was then laid so strongly 
on these things can now be seen to have been a mistake, and in re- 
fusing to see here .our point of difference from others we are in the 
right. 

But it does not follow from this that we can find what we want in 
our body of belief. To begin with, we have no creed or exact 
formulations of our doctrine : we have no central authoritative body 
in a position to make such statements. The best we could do would 
be to turn to the confession .of faith of some great Congregationalist : 
but if we did so, what should we discover? We should only find 
what we already know, that we tire evangelical Protestants and that 
amongst these we are radicals. But even this does not single us out ; 
the Baptists and the Quakers are Protestants and fully as radical as 
we. Once more we have to say that we cannot find any individual 
and distinguishing trait. 

The result of our inquiry so far is negative; we have taken the 
two paths which seemed at first sight obvious, but they have turned 
out to be no more than culs-de-sac. What we mean may be illustrated 
by the remark of a friendly critic that Congregationalists are not 
Church-conscious and have no clear conception of what they stand 
for, no special testimony to bring. The point is plain and must be 
admitted. We have no special belief or practice, what we seem to 
Possess is just what all Christians, especially all evangelical 
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Christians, have in common. We cannot be conscious of our in- 
dividuality as a Church because all that we can find on reflection is 
but a colourless H.C.F. of what all evangelical bodies believe. This 
is a hard saying and one distressing to face, but it cannot be escaped. 
We have to make up our minds — either this result is true or it is 
not. I wish to maintain that it is true, and indeed I do not see hpw 
it can well be denied. But if this is so, and we still believe that Con- 
gregationalism is something to be proud of, our business is to profess 
and to make sense of the paradox that what is peculiar and individual 
about Congregationlism is that it stands for nothing individual and 
peculiar. 

But how can any sense be made out of this which will do justice 
to Congregationalism and its contribution to Christianity? How 
can it satisfy men whose fathers sacrificed all they had for their 
beliefs ? Congregationalism has made history ; it founded the United 
States of America and cut off King Charles’s head. It would be 
strange indeed if there was no more to be said for it than this. 

We may begin again by reflecting that sense can be given to our 
paradox if we can show that what we have done is to achieve a great 
simplification by a special emphasis. We may find a positive nature 
and justification of Congregationalism not in any special doctrine but 
in the selection and exaltation of some great truth which has no doubt 
been held in common with many others by many Churches, but just 
because it has been one with these many and lesser truths has been 
more fatally lost than if it had never been held at all. Such an emphasis 
as I have in mind means the lifting out of the common stock and ruck 
of beliefs and practices some one idea, together with the correlative 
process of disregarding, at least in some measure, all that is left be- 
hind. It has the effect of singling out its idea as a searchlight marks 
out its object when all else is hidden. It is the lightning flash which 
suddenly discloses in their true relations all the elements of a darkened 
countryside. Perhaps my meaning may be made a little clearer if 
we turn to history. When Jesus said that the Law and the Prophets 
could be summed up in the saying “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God and thy neighbour as thyself”, He was not saying anything 
new, but He was giving a new emphasis to one point so that beside 
it all the six hundred odd points of the Law were seen to be relatively 
insignificant, while it alone contained the chief duty of man. That 
was the emphasis which simplifies : it is the laying the finger on the 
key to the puzzle, the distinguishing of the vital from the trivial. 
Another instance can be taken from the Old Testament. When 
Micah proclaimed that the Lord was indifferent to sacrifice and burnt 
offerings and said, “What doth the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?”, 
what was he really doing? He was laying bare in all its austerity 
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the moral imperative involved in true religion, separating it from 
the mass of ritual in which it had lain so long embedded and obscured. 
But once he had spoken, the truth was clear for all time ; another 
simplification had taken place, religion had made a step forward 
because the emphasis had been laid upon the right place. One more 
example may be found in the stand that Luther took. In his day the 
nature of religion had again been obscured. Everywhere were 
monasteries with their ascetic practices, priests with their pardons 
and indulgences which they sold to set the faithful on the way to 
God. In the midst of all this comes the voice of Luther that justifica- 
tion is by faith, that simple trust in God alone can save. Here once 
more we see an issue, grown confused, simplified and illumined 
by the religious genius of a man who could see the essential ; and 
from his simplification was born the Protestant Church of which we 
to-day count ourselves a part. Such are the lightning strokes which 
divide the essential from the inessential and so simplify by emphasis, 
and in so doing reveal the true nature of religion. 

We have now sketched in outline how our paradox may be shown 
to contain the truth. The conditions have been settled which deter- 
mine what our position must be. It remains to be seen whether we can 
fill in the outline and give a straight answer to our question. We 
know that Congregationalism cannot claim as its pride and peculiar 
possession any detail of church government or any particular tenet 
or doctrine : what it stands for must be revealed by some special 
emphasis which it lays on some belief or practice. This emphasis 
must be of the kind above described, a focusing of the believer’s 
eye on the essential. It is in this way that we may hope to find a 
positive answer which we can substitute for the pale negations yielded 
by our first inquiries. 

The first answer we naturally give to the question looked at in 
this way is that our emphasis on liberty is our distinguishing mark. 
Freedom in any sphere of life is among the most precious of 
possessions, and nowhere can this be said with greater truth than 
in the life of the Church. The history of the Christian religion bears 
an abundant and at times a grim witness to the truth of this. And in 
this respect Congregationalism can show a splendid record. Religious 
freedom and tolerance, liberty in action and in thought, have been 
i&eals which the Congregational churches have consistently striven 
to realize. We can see it reflected everywhere in the actual life of our 
chapels : each is — or until recently has been — autonomous, each 
conducts its services and chooses its minister in freedom. And from 
every pulpit comes the statement that each individual enjoys free- 
dom of access to God, without intervention of man or institution. 
We find our motto in St. Paul when he says, “Stand fast in the 
Liberty wherewith Christ has made us free”. 
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Such is the answer which immediately suggests itself, but can 
we accept it? That we cannot is clearly shown by a moment’s 
reflection. Our answer to be satisfactory has to be positive ; simpli- 
fication and illumination are not consequent upon negatives. Our 
emphasis has to fall on the lifting up of something essential, not 
on the turning away from something else, however important that 
retrogression may be. What is liberty ? And what is it to be free ? 
It is to be free from all that can hinder or embarrass. The liberty 
for which our ancestors fought was liberty from State interference, 
from ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical systems, from creeds, and the 
authority of priests, from any act, any doctrine, or any man that 
could come between the individual and his Maker. Such is the liberty 
which we inherit, upon which we rarely reflect, the value of which 
we rarely, through our forgetfulness of history, assess at its proper 
worth. But the fact remains that this freedom is negative; it is a 
liberty from all lets and hindrances — but to do what ? That is what 
is not answered by the word liberty, and it is that for which we still 
must search. 

A clue may be found if we remind ourselves of the terms on which 
we are accepted as church members. Those terms are that Jesus 
Christ be acknowledged as Lord, and that He be faithfully followed 
in life and conduct. We have therefore to discover for ourselves 
the person and character of Jesus in order that we may know, not 
in the abstract, but in the concreteness of a detailed knowledge, Whom 
we thus acknowledge as our Lord. Only so can we make our 
following of Him effective. This means that we have to go back 
to the Gospels to find the Man and learn the way in which He pre- 
sented His message. He will then reveal His character to us so that 
we may follow Him by adopting it as our own. And we must, follow 
out the message not in part but in its entirety; it is the full gospel 
of the Kingdom of God. In it two topics are chiefly dwelt upon : the 
nature of the future life and the character of the members of the 
Kingdom. The first occupies relatively little space and is chiefly 
conveyed in parables; the second preoccupied Jesus for the 1 ' greater 
part of His teaching and is clearly His urgent care. He tells us 
that the meek, the pure in heart, the merciful, the peacemakers, the 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake, are blessed ; that we arc to love 
God and not mammon ; that we are to trust in Providence. We ai£ 
to be consistent in word and deed : “Why call ye me Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” Such in brief is the nature of 
the Kingdom, and such is the character we have to assume if we 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as Lord. No less than this is contained 
in the promise made by the candidate for church membership. 

The preceding paragraph comes to this, that what Congregational- 
ism stands for, as revealed in the terms of membership, is the spiritual 
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and moral leadership of Jesus Christ. We recognize that no mere 
intellectual acceptance of this truth will suffice. It is no theological 
belief which can be separated from ethical consequences. With us 
belief, to be itself, must be made real in action; and ethics, to be 
itself, must be seen to be the law of God. We have to work out our 
faith in the activities and processes of life : thought and action inter- 
penetrate each other, being both in and through God. In this way 
we bring together trust in God and the doing of the right, as the 
obverse and reverse of one great truth. It is this truth that is 
emphasized by Congregationalism ; it is here that our simplification 
takes place, for it is here that we believe that we have put first things 
first. 

This does not mean that we do not value anything else, or that 
we find nothing worthy of respect in the traditions and institutions of 
the Christian Church. But it does mean that we can allow no absolute 
or independent value to anything else, be it practice, belief, or policy. 
What we do, what we think, what we plan, can be estimated only in 
proportion as this spiritual and moral leadership of Christ is exer- 
cised through our activity. It is in this spirit that we come to the 
question of the Church and the Sacraments. We are baptized in 
the hope, to be fulfilled when we grow up, of service to Christ, and 
we partake of the Lord’s Supper to remind ourselves of our con- 
secration. 

In conclusion we must deal with a secondary question which 
claims attention. How do we stand, it may be asked, to evangelical 
Christianity as a whole? On the one hand, it may be doubted 
whether what we have claimed to be our distinguishing mark does 
in fact differentiate us from our evangelical brothers. On the other, 
it may be feared that our attempted solution has had the effect of 
divorcing us from Evangelicalism. Both the doubt and the fear are 
serious enough to merit an answer ; but the answer is easy to find. 
Evangelical Christians take their stand with St. Paul. They preach 
the gospel of Christ crucified and the redeeming love of Jesus. That 
is to them God’s crowning mercy, the point they emphasize, and 
the angle from which they achieve their simplification. To this 
position we reply that we recognize its importance and the truth 
which it contains, but we also remember that it is not the whole truth. 
We value the gospel of Christ crucified, but not in such a way as to 
lose our ethical emphasis, our insistence on man’s duties as corre- 
lative to God’s love and care. But this is to say that we relate the 
Pauline view of the Atonement to the whole gospel of the Kingdom 
of God. We see the view in its proper place and perspective, pro- 
portioned to the total dimensions of the landscape. And we have a 
right to do this, for the gospel of the Kingdom of God, as we have 
sketched it above, is not only the whole but the original gospel and 
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message of Jesus. Wo think further that without this indusion 
within a wider scheme there is an irreparable and disastrous tendency 
to separate believing and doing, faith and conduct. It cannot be 
true that any faith which is not such that it must find its outlet in 
action, is a sufficient mark of a Christian character. If works without 
faith are blind, faith without works is void. 

All this is not particularly new ; it has probably been said before 
many times. But it is often a good thing to go over well-known facts 
and to let the mind dwell on them, trying to find out in what relations 
they stand to one another and how they are connected. Such a 
reflection, by making us see the whole, enables us to understand the 
why and wherefore of the parts. Its result may be to clear our minds 
and to point us to our duty. For even meditation may have a practical 
turn : seeing these things are so, “What manner of persons ought 
we to be in all holy living and godliness?” 


Oliver Franks. 



DEVELOPMENTS AND EXPERIMENTS. 


This Section of our Journal aims at chronicling not only developments 
in theological thought and in ecclesiastical organization, but also practical 
experiments in all branches of religious life and service . 

Often when successful attempts have been made to solve some problem 
in one part of the country, the rest of the Churches remain ignorant, and we 
trust that these pages will not only serve as a clearing-house of ideas and a 
record of changing emphasis, but also broadcast valuable information of 
progress in Church and denominational life. 

Our representatives in the Colonies and the United States will from time 
to time contribute accounts of similar movements . The Editor will be glad 
to consider brief articles serving this purpose. 


REFLECTIONS OF AN UNEMPLOYED 
MINISTER. 

A brilliant young chemist fatally injured in a motor accident was 
hurried to the casualty ward of a great hospital where for a few days 
they struggled grimly for his life. One morning as they wheeled 
him away to the operating theatre, the patient in the next bed — him- 
self “badly broken up” — asked the youthful wife how her husband 
fared. “We arc hoping he’ll come through”, she replied, “but 
he’ll have to lose his leg”. “Nay, missis 1 . . . Will he lose his job ?” 

About six months ago I lost my job. I preached my last sermon 
from the pulpit which I had occupied rather longer than some of my 
employers had expected, and received their good wishes for the 
success of “the work to which you may be called”. The succeeding 
months have been rich in experience, if the group movement is as 
valuable as it is said to be, it should be useful to bring together a 
group composed of Congregational officials and unemployed 
ministers, as well as a fair sprinkling of the deacons chiefly respon- 
sible for the unemployment. When these various classes began to 
share their experiences, astonishing results should be witnessed. I 
ask permission to hold out my own experience — or the parts of it 
that can be roughly suggested in words — for the sake of any reader 
who may be disposed to share. 

It is possible that I should have been dismissed less light-heartedly 
had my employers understood how desperate is the lot of an un- 
employed minister. They possessed a certain faith in my ability; 
and all their experience suggested that if a professional man is out 
of a job, he reads the, advertisements, picks the position he considers 
most suitable, gathers testimonials from distinguished friends (if 
he be sp fortunate as to possess them), and the thing is done. They 
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appear to have thought that in the case of ministers the matter was 
even more simple — that all these details would be attended to by 
the appropriate department. Do the laymen of our churches yet 
realize that in Congregationalism to apply for a ’ church means 
almost certainly to put oneself out of the running? We must wait, 
largely inactive, while other people — friends and officials — do what 
they can to find us some little niche. Whether the niche, when found, 
happen to be the most suitable or not, is a question of merely academic 
interest. We must not be finicking. 

But what a weary business this waiting is ! The silence of these 
last few months has been almost eerie. Even good friends have been 
silent; they probably do not know what to say. Officials reply 
politely when I write to them, but they are eager to remind me how 
little they are permitted to do for me. Just when I seem to need 
it most the Union has evaporated ! Since beginning this short article 
I have received a letter from a ministerial friend who had only just 
heard of my plight : he proposes to call with a colleague with a 
view to talking over the possibilities. Ilis letter reminds me that 
other people are alive; it is like the glow of a lighted cigarette in a 
dark room that one had supposed to be empty. 

I have not only been waiting : 1 have done my best tp help myself. 
Feeling at first that 1 would never want to preach again, I busily 
read the advertisement columns of The Times. I typed copies of my 
testimonials until in sheer boredom I felt no longer able to believe in 
their truth. Even before I was actually dismissed I was put in touch 
with a business firm needing a director “with literary ability.” For- 
tunately it offered terms far too liberal to sound convincing. With 
a thrill I have since noticed the bankruptcy of my correspondents, 
and all the circumstances combine to convince me that a recent 
trial and conviction for fraud of a rogue who worked under various 
aliases was the final chapter in the story of the firm who wished me 
to be a “candidate” for their favours. I have been more fortunate 
than some. I have my savings intact, and I did not get involved in 
a desperate and sordid enterprise. 

Rumour has described me as “engaged in literary work”. Perhaps 
the wish has been father to the thought. It is true that a friend, 
anxious to produce something more than good wishes for my benefit, 
wrote about me to the sub-editor of an important daily. This 
extremely well-informed authority replied that “there are literally 
thousands of such people trying to get into some form of journalism”. 
Various other little attempts have been made, but I always come 
back to waiting. 

So much for the one side of my profit and loss account. What of 
the other ? It makes a good showing if only 1 can state it con- 
vincingly. 
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There has been opportunity for reading. During the first few 
months I gave considerable time to this, and I have now a better 
understanding of Kant than I had before. Recently, however, one 
has felt too restless to read — except the lightest of material. There 
may be a certain rhythm in these matters ; I may find my appetite 
returning. 

More noticeably, one has been compelled to consider one’s own 
religious needs. As a rule, a man is not dismissed from a pastorate 
until he has received considerable “punishment”. In such a plight 
he cannot live upon phrases. He must take the substance of his own 
preaching seriously, even if he had not done so before. Fortunately, 
too, he will have more time for experiment in prayer. One has 
appreciated this element in one’s experience, though one is a little 
afraid of hypnotizing oneself into being content to remain without 
definite work 1 

Another gain : after the first month or so, during which I felt 
reluctant ever to stand in a pulpit again, I came down to hard facts, 
pocketed my pride, and typed neat letters to various churches stating 
that I had now concluded my ministry and would count it a privilege 
to supply vacant pulpits. It has been striking to notice that every 
letter to churches outside my own Province, except two, has been 
ignored. In my own county, however, the result was better. I have 
had some delightful week-ends, and services that have done me good, 
whether they helped the congregations or not ! The extreme courtesy 
of men and women who knew that I had been dismissed, and to 
that extent discredited, was soothing as the oil and wine of the Good 
Samaritan. Sermons began to function properly. The very manu- 
scripts which had been condemned as showing a tendency to “scold”, 
or as not containing the Gospel, were now transformed. Whatever 
their defects, they served their purpose of helping men and women 
to worship. Preaching, of course, is a co-operative activity. The 
right message is needed, but also the right spirit. The right kind 
of congregation can have a remarkably mellowing effect upon a most 
ordinary sermon. 

One of my compensations is more suitable for sharing, if there be 
those who are willing to share — increased insight into the practical 
meaning of Congregationalism. I set down one or two conclusions 
to which I have found myself compelled. 

(a) There is a vast difference between preaching to one’s own 
congregation and “supplying” a pulpit. The latter is usually a 
pleasure, and can be a delight. But preaching to one’s own Church 
is usually one of two extremes — a unique source of happiness or an 
exquisite torture. Jiince I have been without a pastorate I have 
decided that far more pastors than I had realized are undergoing 
a very unhappy experience week by week. For if one attempts to 
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preach to the same congregation week after week and year after year, 
“the simple Gospel” is not enough. We have to relate our Gospel 
to our needs, to the needs of our neighbours, to our social duties and 
to every phase of our corporate life. The minister is expected to 
instruct his hearers (to some slight extent at least) on these matters, 
whether he happen to claim competence or not. Here lies his difficulty. 
“The doctor, be he physician, parson, or teacher, is likely to find 
himself in conflict with old standards”. If the conflict be brought 
into the open and discussed in a spirit of charity, then mutual love 
and respect may be increased. If, however, the conflict be allowed 
to produce silent resentment, preaching becomes quite definitely one 
of the dangerous trades — even though no one intended such an 
unfortunate result. 

(b) The dangers of Congregationalism press with quite savage 
severity on the minister who happens to remain largely unknown. 
His congregation is apt to assume that if his services are not in wide 
demand, he has no market value and therefore must be incompetent ! 
In an advertising age we all tend to measure success by sales, and 
there is probably no figure in the world more despised than the Con- 
gregational minister whose people suspect him of being a drug in the 
market. On him is laid the iniquity of all. 

(c) We possess official machinery for putting such ministers in touch 
with vacant churches, but no one who is both honest and informed 
ever suggests that this machinery is functioning effectively. Let us 
admit generously the devotion and ability of the human elements 
of the machine. None the less, men are being wasted : not only 
wasted but tortured; not only tortured but broken. Our churches, 
too, are suffering. Of all the many problems urgently needing con- 
sideration by us at the present time, by far the most urgent is this one. 
Until this has received patient and skilled attention (by a special 
Commission, for instance) many of our churches seem doomed to 
futility. Beginning here, we should find that most of our other 
problems had been brought nearer to a. satisfactory solution. If these 
reflections should prompt our leaders to another “exploration” of 
this possibility, I shall less regret my period of unemployment — 
provided it comes to an end while still some elasticity of mind remains 

to me# Euthyphron. 

EVANGELICAL CHURCHES OF EUROPE. 

“ NOT FOREIGNERS OR STRANGERS ”. 

So said Paul, the pioneer of Christian Internationalism, speaking of 
the barriers broken down by Christ between the Gentiles and “ The 
Chosen People”. And “not foreigners or strangers” are the peoples 
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of the Christian Churches the world over, in all the Continents and 
the Isles of the Sea. There are diverse origins and traditions of the 
various Churches, “ diversities of operation ” — ecclesiastical, 
theological, and devotional — but amid all the differences they are 
spiritually united by “One Lord, one faith, one baptism”. I wish to 
speak, however, of our “brethren beloved” of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe. Before the Great War we were getting into 
ever closer contact, and realizing our spiritual unity and the need 
of co-operation in our common tasks. The War left many of those 
Churches financially destitute, ecclesiastically shattered, in some 
cases torn asunder by the creation of new States, and, where they 
had been Established and Endowed, as the State-Churches of the 
German Kingdoms and Grand Duchies, thrown suddenly on the re- 
sources of the voluntary giving of their loyal members, just when 
their members were ruined by the destruction of the War and the 
sweeping away of all private means by the collapse of the currencies. 
Hundreds of thousands of members of Evangelical Churches found 
themselves, through Peace Treaty transfer of territories, separated 
from their mother Churches, and made subjects of States with hostile 
and unsympathetic State-Churches and Governments who looked 
on the new subjects as minorities of alien races to be repressed in 
the interest of “ nationalism 

Out of their sorrows and weaknesses, however, the impoverished 
or unsympathetically treated Evangelical communities gathered 
spiritual strength. In Germany the various ex-State-Churches drew 
together, and have been gradually building up a spiritual unity. It 
took time for them to overcome the inter-Stalc-Church jealousies of 
the time when each of the Churches was regarded as part of the 
political organization of its State. The celebration at Augsburg in 
June, 1930, of the 400th Anniversary of the signature of the Con- 
fession of Augsburg by the Emperor Charles V was a most impres- 
sive demonstration of the spiritual solidarity of the Lutheran 
Churches of Germany. The Scandinavian Churches and the Church 
of Finland are also Lutheran, and the countries are so completely 
Lutheranized that Dr. Jorgensen, Dean of the Faculty of Theology 
of the University of Copenhagen, says that 98 per cent of the people 
are Lutheran. 

The dismemberment of the Austro-Hungarian Empire transferred 
hundreds of thousands of members of Evangelical Churches to new 
or enlarged States, and had the effect of liberating Czecho-Slovakia, 
Hungary, and what remains of Austria, and of giving religious free- 
dom to the Evangelical Churches. In Czecho-Slovakia, the country 
of John Hus, especially, there has been a swing over of something 
like three hundred thousand to the Church of the Czech Brethren, 
to which President Masaryk himself belongs. The Roman Catholic 
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Church itself has been greatly reformed by the nationalist feeling. 
Jugo-Slavia has a very large number of scattered Lutheran churches 
and stations, and its Government adopted an enlightened policy in 
their treatment. 

In all these Eastern European countries the poverty of the coun- 
tries themselves, and the growth of Evangelical adherents, mostly 
of the poorest classes, constitute heartbreaking difficulties to the 
Evangelical Church leaders. Church and school buildings, ministers, 
teachers, and deaconesses, Theological Colleges, Orphanages and 
other benevolent institutions, are urgently needed, but the means 
are wanting. Here is where the Central European Bureau of Inter- 
Church Aid, created by the Stockholm Conference ten years ago, 
with headquarters at Geneva, and Dr. Adolf Keller as its very able 
and tireless Secretary, has done work of priceless value. I have the 
honour to be a member of the Bureau Executive, which every year 
brings together Evangelical Church leaders from practically every 
European country, and detailed accounts are given of the situation, 
the problems, and the needs in each country. Our Evangelical Con- 
tinental Society is associated with the work of the Bureau, and is 
also represented on the Executive by its Secretary, Mr. H. Jeffs. 
The Bureau has done invaluable work by its “Leadership Pro- 
gramme”, under which, in most of the years, it has provided for the 
training in suitable Colleges of something like a hundred candidates 
for the ministries of countries that were unable to train ministers 
themselves. The Bureau has also assisted in providing leadership 
for the converts of the very remarkable Evangelical Revival in 
Ukrainian Poland, started by returned prisoners who, in German 
internment camps, were greatly influenced by the German chaplains. 
In France there has been increasing co-operation of the Reformed 
Lutheran and other Evangelical Churches and much has been done 
to cope with the very serious problem created by migration from the 
rural areas to the industrial centres and Paris. In Italy the 
Waldensian Church maintains its noble witness, and to the extent 
of its very limited means it evangelizes and creates preaching and 
teaching stations in the darkest parts of the country. 

The Revolution in Spain has provided a problem the solution 
of which demands the sympathetic interest and generous co-operation 
of the Evangelical Churches of the world. From the Reformation 
the Protestants of Spain were subjected to persecution. The Roman 
Church and the Monarchy were inseparably linked together. The 
Inquisition endeavoured to stamp out the Reformed faith by torture 
and burning. Now at long last the Evangelicals of Spain find 
themselves granted complete religious and civil liberty and equality 
by the Republican Government. The Protestants have fullest free- 
dom of worship and for evangelization in a country in which the 
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Bible is almost unknown. But the Protestants are not only a 
minority of little more than ten or twelve thousand, but they are 
split into a score or more separate Churches or Missions. Most of 
these have been founded or supported by foreign denominational 
Committees or Societies, and they have been mainly managed and 
controlled by foreign agencies and their evangelists and teachers in 
Spain. If Evangelical religion is to “Run and be glorified” in 
Spain, there must be built up a strong, united Evangelical Church 
of Spain. The Central European Bureau and the new Spanish Inter- 
national Protestant Committee for Spain recognize the necessity of 
creating a thoroughly national Evangelical Church of Spain and will 
do whatever is possible to persuade the foreign agencies which have 
done such excellent work in the past to play their disinterested parts 
in realizing the ideal of a Church that will attract to it Spanish 
men and women who might be repelled from joining Churches or 
Missions that offend their nationalist susceptibilities. The Spaniards 
are a proud people and they are now bent on bringing their country 
into line with the most democratic and progressive countries of the 
world. With such Evangelical leaders as Pastor Fliedner, of 
Madrid, and Pastor Arenales, of Barcelona, a convert from the 
Roman Priesthood who is raising a fund to build a Church at San 
Pablo for the community of his converts, there is every hope of a 
cumulative Evangelical Revival that in a very few years may in- 
crease twenty-fold the number of Spanish Evangelicals. 

The time has come when Evangelical Protestant Churches the world 
over must recognize their spiritual relationship. They constitute the 
true Holy Catholic Church of those who build their faith on the 
Lordship of the “Church’s One Foundation” and appeal to the open 
Bible as the charter of their freedom. Before the War the Evan- 
gelical Churches were drawing together. They must draw together 
until they meet as denominational and national members of the one 
Church of the living and ruling Christ. That Church is menaced 
on the one side by the Romanist Counter-Reformation campaign, 
and on the other by “Anti-CJod” Communists’ war against all 
religion in the interest of the class war. Of all denominations Con- 
gregationalism is able to act on the Continent of Europe as the 
friend of the Evangelical Churches with the least suspicion of having 
any axe of its own to grind in the way of proselytizing propaganda. 

R. Murray Hyslop. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE COUNTRYSIDE 
AND WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 

Invited to contribute to the Congregational Quarterly a statement 
on the situation in the rural districts, I have to report that, in a large 
number of villages, Church and Chapel are playing but a small part 
in moulding the minds, stirring the hearts, and influencing the lives 
and actions of the people in the big houses, the farm-houses, the 
shops, and the cottages. 

Life is too short and we are all too busy — or ought to be — for 
controversy. I carefully say “in a large number of villages”. It is 
not the exceptional village or the exceptional church or chapel that 
need occupy us. 

A great deal of the social work of Church and Chapel has been 
superseded by Poor Law Assistance Committees, Women’s In- 
stitutes, Health and Employment Insurance, Pension legislation, 
Nursing Associations, Boy Scouts and Girl Guides and similar 
organizations, the welfare agencies of the County Councils, the 
housing committees of the District Councils, and Parish Council 
meetings and Parish Meetings. In education the responsibilities of 
the Churches have also been reduced. It is the School (though it is 
in much need of improvement in many respects), Wireless, the 
County Council village lending library, the motor-cycle, the motor- 
bus, newspapers and magazines, and public opinion, which are doing 
much of the work of awakening intelligence, stretching the mind, 
and developing character. 

Clergy and ministers have thus been set free for their particular 
job. There is the less excuse, therefore, for a success not being made of 
it. Is a success being made of it ? 

Once more I ask that we shall not waste time in bandying cliches, 
in deprecating, deploring, justifying, and protesting, or in talking 
about what this or that devoted clergyman or minister achieves. We 
know about him and are thankful enough for him — and his wife. 
What we are considering is the work and achievement of the clergy- 
man or minister in many villages. What arc, roughly speaking, the 
facts ? 

It is not a complete test, but it is a fair test, within limits, to find 
out how the church or chapel is filled. Is it anything like filled ? If 
not, just why not? 

Then we may reasonably try to gauge what is exactly the extent 
of the influence exerted by the clergyman or minister. Has he a 
gospel or message of consequence, of real courage, for to-day ? Does 
he press home effectively gospel or message? ( Are the results of 
his work seen widely in the minds and hearts and workaday life of 
thte community ? 
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The clergyman and the minister have enormous advantages. 

First and foremost, it is their chosen job and their only job. They 
can concentrate their whole mind and strength on it. It is not only 
their whole work in their village but it is their life’s work. Then 
they have the advantage of the authority they inherit in their office. 
A clergyman or a minister is regarded as a man chosen, as a man 
speaking with some degree of authority, as a man set apart, as a man 
who has had time and opportunity to give his mind for years to the 
problems on which he speaks, the most awesome problems which 
can engage the human intellect, problems which every man and 
woman, however wayward, shallow, or idle, can be got to face at 
some time of his or her life. 

Then it must be said that, as the church is often the finest and 
most impressive building in the village, the influence of fine architec- 
ture is exerted on the minds of the men, women, and children who 
attend its services. The chapel may not be so impressive architec- 
turally, but it often makes up for its architectural shortcomings by its 
tender associations and the memory of the sacrifices which were made 
to build it. Like the church, the chapel is associated for many with 
some of the highest aspirations of the soul and with the solemn 
moments of marriage and death. It has been the meeting place of 
the forbears and relatives of the people attending it. 

And so the clergyman and the minister, when they speak, are able 
to speak as no other speaker speaks. Not only do they suffer no 
competition outside their own sex and cloth. They speak from a 
pulpit. They do not take their chances on a platform. They stand 
singled out, with every circumstance of distinction, it may be in a 
special dress and gowned, to deliver their message. They demand 
attention. Any layman accustomed to platform speaking, who has 
found himself in a pulpit, has recognized at once the advantage it 
has given him. An address of moderate quality is more impressive 
when delivered from a pulpit than from a platform; an address of 
power is ever so much more powerful. 

The clergyman or minister has also the advantage that he is not 
interrupted. No one cries “No, no!” or “Question?” or 
“Authority?” No one, at the end of his address, heckles him, or, 
before the end, shouts “Time!” 

And he is able to preface and to conclude everything he says by 
invoking an authority surpassing all others. There is no limit to 
the force of the appeal he can make to the mind and conscience. No 
writer, no local authority, no law can arrest the attention, can per- 
suade or compel as he can. 

What of the result? What pioportion of the men and women 
in most villages regularly attend church or chapel ? Just what re- 
sults are seen in the life of the average village from the ministrations 
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of the average church or chapel ? Are the ministrations as effective 
as they might be ? If not, why not ? Those of my readers who live 
in villages can answer the questions as well as I can. The honest 
answers being as they are, what is to be thought, what is to be done? 

Every year I ask myself these questions over and over again. And 
surely I ask with some knowledge and with some detachment? I 
have spent a large part of my life in villages, both at home and 
abroad. As a whole string of my country books shows, I have given 
time and thought to the study of England in the village. Then as 
to Church and Chapel ; as a young man 1 was a member of a Con- 
gregational church and attended a Wesleyan chapel and Quaker 
meetings. I have met a great many ministers, and one of my earliest 
and most intimate friends has been recently a Chairman of the Con- 
gregational Union. I have also had an extensive acquaintance with 
Anglicans, and I have known some of the finest types of clergymen. 
I am now associated with no religious body, although I have 
started and run for nine years in my own village an undenomina- 
tional, non-Party, rather unconventional Sunday meeting, called 
“The Village Neighbours”, for agricultural workers and their 
families. I have been for some years chairman of the housing com- 
mittee of a rural District Council which has built close on two hundred 
cottages, I am a country magistrate, and for six years I have pro- 
duced in a village a 272-page review, the Countryman, which is more 
concerned with the life of country people than with the technique of 
their major industry. I must inevitably know something about the 
moral and intellectual situation in many rural districts to-day. 

I am not intruding my view on you; I am merely responding to 
your invitation to tell the truth, and I suggest that Church and Chapel 
have cither to amend their practice or to abate something of their 
pretensions. Church and Chapel do not occupy the place in the 
community that they once did. If that be so, what sense or honesty 
is there in assuming that the facts are otherwise ? 

What is wrong with the countryside is wrong at the roots. Let 
us put aside for once agricultural panaceas. A man is living or he is 
dying, though he seem to live. He lives by what he is, by his mind 
and heart, reflected in his attitude to his neighbours, the nation, the 
world, and the universe. In the villages there are institutions of 
great age, Church and Chapel, which claim to guide the inhabitants 
in matters of thought, belief, and conduct. The diminished atten- 
dance reflects the loosening of the hold and influence of these institu- 
tions on the community. Their hold and influence are not what they 
were because people no longer believe, as fully as they used to do, 
what is said and sung there. And this change of belief has been 
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brought about, in so many instances, not, as it ought to have been, 
by changed teaching inside church or chapel, but by changed 
teaching outside. 

The attitude of a large proportion of the community which main- 
tains some kind of relationship with Church and Chapel is an attitude 
more of use and wont than of conviction. As someone has said : 

On the whole one might as well go sometimes, one gets a pleasur- 
able emotion and sense of rectitude, and it is good for the young. 

Besides these people, there are those who no longer have any 
relationship at all. There remains the small body of believers. To 
these believers two tests may be applied. Is the number who con- 
tribute, to the limit of their means, increasing, stationary, or de- 
creasing? Is the circulation of the church and chapel papers 
increasing ? I have in mind two, a church paper and a chapel paper ; 
thirty years ago, one used to be a fat, closely printed sixpenny, 
full of advertisements, the other a large, closely printed penn’orth 
full of advertisements. What are these papers now? 

Everybody who knows the past history of the villages — I have 
been reading lately the diaries of several 1.8th century parsons — knows 
that there has always been a considerable section of the village 
population which did not attend church or chapel unless it was 
to its material interest to do so or it was scared by hellfire. As in 
recent years clergyman and minister have lost their secular authority, 
the factor of material interest does not operate as it did; and hell- 
fire is no longer potent or generally preached. 

The facts, the thoughts, and views 1 have presented are not new. 
They are known or held by those who are really acquainted with 
rural England. 

What stands in the way of improvement is that the blunt truth 
about the rural church and chapel is so seldom blurted out where 
it may have some effect. Agricultural papers are not more chary 
of printing criticisms of backward farmers than arc religious papers, 
often having a hard time of it Jo keep going, of printing matter run- 
ning counter to the feelings or prepossessions of their readers. 

How is general enlightenment on the actual situation to come? 
How is radical improvement to be brought about? 

One cannot but be sorry for the clergyman or minister who is 
himself alive to the weakness of the present situation, and receives 
neither effective encouragement nor vital stimulus from a press or 
from conferences marked too often by superficiality, shilly-shally, 
opportunism, professionalism, and general out-of-datedness. It is 
only men and women who live all the year round in a village and 
try unselfishly to sljare in the work of rural amelioration who can 
understand how exacting is the lot of the most enlightened, most 
conscientious, most self-sacrificing clergyman or minister in a 
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countryside deprived by low wages, poor prospects, and bad 
housing of so large a proportion of the most spirited workers. 

Sometimes I wonder whether the truth can be preached by many 
clergymen and ministers, if Church and Chapel can lay fair claim to 
the continued and exclusive possession of their buildings (should 
the community find a worthy use for them) as long as all that is in- 
volved in the clerical and ministerial "Rev.” is maintained. At a 
pre-War Diocesan Conference one speaker dwelt on the opening for 
“gentlemen” in the English Church. “What the English Church 
is in need of”, burst out a famous “character”, “is not gentlemen, 
but bounders like Peter and Paul !” Are not the Wesleyans, with 
their local preachers, and the Quakers, with no ministerial equip- 
ment, nearer the root of the matter ? 

May not the clergyman and the minister be as out-of-date as their 
funereal uniforms? Authors and journalists have neither uniforms 
nor titles, but their influence is not less than that of clergymen 
and ministers. Having regard to all the facts, it is no wonder 
that it is often so difficult to find them a worthy salary in the villages. 
Is there not much to be said for making most of their jobs part-time? 
In the non-clerical, non-ministerial ameliorative work of the country- 
side is it not often seen that the best of it is done by men and women 
who take time from their daily work, and that the least generally 
valuable is often that of persons who have nothing else with which to 
occupy themselves but their committees and little addresses, and get 
lop-sided, opinionated, and fussy in consequence? “Now Paul . . . 
because he was of the same trade, abode with them and they wrought 
. . . tentmakers; and he reasoned in the synagogue every Sabbath, 
and persuaded Jews and Greeks” — in no small measure, no doubt, 
because he was a tentmaker. 

What a community wants, by way of exemplars, counsellors, 
and teachers, is to have in its midst as many men and women as 
possible who are absolutely first class at their job whatever it may 
be, who are true workers. It is a poof little village that cannot count 
one. Sometimes it is the school teacher. It may be a farmer or a 
farm-worker. It may be a cottager’s wife, a carpenter, or a road- 
man. But without one such person the village is moribund. Can 
a clergyman or minister do the work he ought to do if he should 
happen to rank, in the view of the village, either in personal worth 
or efficiency in his work, after the roadman ? 

Nowhere in the village is a greater advance to be seen than in the 
schooling given to the children. Compare it with that of even 
twenty years ago. The curriculum and the building are capable of 
improvement, and there are no doubt inferior teachers; but in how 
many villages is not the schoolmaster or schoolmistress the standard- 
bearer? Cutting down the salaries of the teachers was one of the 
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most unimaginative and uninformed things Parliament ever did. 
Still, I suppose, the average teacher is better paid, holidays and 
everything else considered, than the average cleric or pastor. And 
he or she has many advantages. One teacher writes to me : 

We have five Scripture lessons every week to the parsons’ two. 
Nor do we allow our congregation to slumber or fidget ! Ours have 
to learn by heart beautiful passages from the Bible, the finest 
“teaching” you can have. If parsons could get their congregations 
to do this at one morning’s service there would be no doubt about 
the influence exerted that week ! 

The primary advantage the teacher has is that he or she is teaching 
the truth, and that the village knows it, knows that as truth makes 
advances the school advances its teaching. The children are not 
taught out of their parents’, much less their grandparents’, school- 
books. 

I cannot believe that the intelligent, informed public which reads 
the Congregational Quarterly will feel that what I have tried to say, 
somewhat hurriedly, is harsh, uncharitable, or unreasonable. It 
would be of ill augury, indeed, for Church and Chapel if there were 
no men or women who appreciated their possibilities of service suffi- 
ciently to take the trouble to say plainly where these institutions and 
those who direct them seem to fall short. Already, undoubtedly, 
there are men and women “busied with the things of the spirit”, to 
quote the author of England’s Green and Pleasant Land, who do feel 
it to be almost too late for criticism, at any rate detailed criticism, 
“a waste of energy and time”. What is wrong is “so clearly doomed 
to melt away in the solvents of the Time Spirit”. Other work calls 1 . 

J. W. Robertson Scott. 

THE CHURCHES’ PART IN A RURAL REVIVAL. 

Amid the agricultural and industrial depression of the past few years, 
the minds of some thinkers have never ceased to focus their attention 
on a “back to the land” policy, coupled with a revivified rural life, 
as offering one of the most helpful ways of alleviating some of our 
present distresses. During the past twelve months the Social Ser- 
vice Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales 
has devoted increasing attention to this subject, and particularly 
as to how far our village churches could assist in a rural revival. 

Up to the present, leadership in this movement throughout the 
countryside has been taken by Rural Community Councils and 
Women’s Institutes with encouraging results. Reports, however, 
like that of Dr. Butterfield’s on “Rural Missions in India”, and the 
entrancing story which the Rev. A. M. Chirgwin is just now telling 

1 I have shown the proof of this article to a village head-teacher of long experience, 
a Nonconformist. He says, “ I thoroughly agree* — J. W. R. S. 
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of die remarkable leadership in village life that is being shown by 
old pupils of Tiger Kloof, to say nothing of the epic story of the 
work at Brynmawr, all conspire to strengthen the, belief that great 
possibilities lie before our churches if practical channels of moral and 
spiritual leadership are explored and opened up for Christian service. 

After giving critical attention to a proposal that an experiment on 
Rural Settlement lines might be made in conjunction with a suitable 
village church, the Social Service Committee came to the conclusion 
that though this was not possible at the moment, our churches in rural 
areas might make the activities of the whole life of the village in- 
creasingly the centre of their witness. The experiences of some 
ministers which have come to our knowledge have proved already 
that such a venture is possible. By means of a wider service than can 
be exercised within the walls of church premises a wave of apprecia- 
tion has returned often to benefit and bless the church itself. 

In order to explore the possibilities of such a development of the 
Church’s witness, a group recently visited Avoncroft, a Training 
College for Rural Workers in the village of Offenham, near Evesham. 
They were shown round the fourteen acres of land and over the well- 
equipped College buildings by the Warden. There is accommoda- 
tion for about twenty students, who must have reached the age of 
eighteen. The duration of the course is one session extending from 
autumn to the following June, with short vacations at Christmas 
and Easter. Part of the time is devoted to classes in which lectures 
are given on the History and Science of Agriculture, the Literature 
of Rural Life, the Economics of Buying and Marketing, and Educa- 
tion for Community Leadership. Practical instruction occupies a 
further period, when the growing of fruit and vegetables, dairy 
farming, pig and poultry keeping are engaged in by the men under 
expert guidance. The course also includes training in the construction 
and repair of engines and farm implements, and in carpentry and 
building repairs. Adequate leisure for continued self-improvement 
and recreation is provided. 

A significant feature is the type of rural worker to whom such 
valuable training is being made possible. The syllabus is carefully 
planned to form a unified course on rural life and an introduction to 
the understanding of the many-sided problems and interests of life 
as a whole. The College aims at the better equipment of the whole 
manhood of the agricultural worker, so that he may be not only a 
good producer and an expert salesman but also a useful member of 
and a contributor to a happy and worthy village community. 

During the visit to Avoncroft, the Warden allowed us to confer 
with both the staff and students, and we were able to gather from the 
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men themselves some of the ways in which they thought the Church 
could increase its effective witness to the Christian Faith in the wider 
life of their own villages. Many and varied were the suggestions 
made. They ranged from the formation of a brass band and the 
provision of cinema films to the teaching of history and economics, 
the provision of good music, and guidance in the deepest problems 
of religion and conduct. 

As an outcome of the visit, we were convinced that a fruitful field 
of co-operation between village churches and such training centres 
as Avoncroft is available to us. If, for example, a training school 
for village ministers at such a convenient centre could be arranged in 
the summer vacation, it would be a powerful factor in stimulating 
their interest in village pursuits, and still more in village ideals. It 
should serve to reveal to them many ways in which the Church could 
assist in the rural education and social life of the villagers, and point 
the way to leadership in such concerns as public health. Bearing 
in mind the religious value of skill in craftsmanship, and that standard 
of excellence in all achievements so necessarily insisted upon by Dr. 
L. P. Jacks as being of the essence of religion, what splendid chances 
of character training are offered to us through handicraft classes for 
voting people, the encouragement of musical appreciation springing 
out of their own past in folk song and dance, and the wise guidance 
of dramatic instincts that should issue in a finer self-expression. 

This is not to say, of course, that such things as have been men- 
tioned are not possible without personal visits of ministers from our 
rural areas to such training centres as Avoncroft. It would, however, 
give point to churches in acting as hosts to such movements as the 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, if they knew from experience centres where 
their young men could be trained to make the fullest use of their 
faculties in a new type of Christian leadership on their return to their 
native villages. May there not lie embedded in such a policy 
the loadstone that may do rnuqh to arrest the tragic drift to the towns 
and cities of which no one complains more pathetically than the 
village minister? If, added to this, the Church has revealed to its 
youth in adolescent years the tremendous opportunities of service 
for Christ in these practical ways and amid familiar scenes, may not 
many avenues be opened up for the working of the spirit of God in 
a rejuvenated countryside? 

B. P. Appleby. 

N.B. — It is hoped that a place is being found in the May Meeting 
Programme this year for a Conference on a subject closely akin to 
that of this article. See also a pamphlet by the Rev. Maldwyn 
Johnes, What a Country Church Can Do. 
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ON LIFE AND BOOKS. 

A STUDENT PASTORATE ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


I have been privileged by Mr. Gerard Ford to read and make extracts 
from the manuscript autobiography of his father, the Rev. David Everard 
Ford, who died in 1875 at the age of 78. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. David Ford, who was for forty-two years pastor at Long Melford, 
in Suffolk, and who was succeeded in that position by his second son, 
Joseph. How David Ford regarded his ministry is well shown in a “Letter 
to my Children; — to be first opened, and read by them, on their return 
from my funeral”. 

My beloved sons, and daughters, when you read these lines, death 
will have sundered the tie which bound us together for many happy 
years, the remembrance of which will outlive the grave. Few have 
had a more blessed lifetime than has been my lot; and, if I could 
have lived over again, I would spend it in, preaching Christ and him 
crucified, and 1 would exercise my ministry in connexion with 
Congregationalism . 

My great anxiety has been to see you all walking in the ways of 
God ; and my fondest hope relates to our gathering together again, 
in the general assembly, and church of the first born. The Lord 
grant that I may meet you there ! 

[Here follow details about the disposal of property]. 

And now may the Lord, God of my fathers, bless you all abun- 
dantly, granting you as much temporal prosperity as may be enjoyed 
without injury to your souls. And, above all, may He grant you those 
true riches, in relation to which, abundance involves no danger. 

We shall have much to tell one another, when we meet again, at 
the other end of the dark valley bounded by the grave. Till then, with 
fond and earnest affection, your father bids you farewell.. 

The Autobiography bears the following title-page : — 

THE HISTORY OF A LIFE. 

An Autobiography 
by 

David Everard Ford. 

Author of Decapdlis, Chorazin, 

Damascus, Laodicea, etc. 

“ Then in the history of mine age, 

When men review my days, 

They *11 read Thy love in every page, 

In every line Thy praise.” 

Dr. Watts. 

The early part of the autobiography, dealing with David Everard Ford’s 
birth, youth, and conversion, will be printed in due course in the Trans- 
actions of the Congregational Historical Society . Here we propose to 
deal with some of the experiences of his College days. These followed a 
short apprenticeship to a wholesale stationer in London, where he had the 
home of Mr. William Hale, an uncle on his mother’s side, at his disposal 
for Sundays and holidays. Mr. Hale was a devoted Congregationalist, 
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and took some part in the movement for the formation of the Congrega- 
tional Union a hundred years ago. Mr. Ford records of him : 

My uncle was then in the full vigour of his manhood, and kept open 
house at 4 Wood Street, Spitalfields, for all who loved the Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity and could relish a glass of rich home-brewed ale. 

In those days, Christian people had no notion that cither religion or 
common-sense required them to be more self-denying than their Master; 
or, that any creature of God was otherwise than good, if sanctified with the 
Word of God and with prayer. 

The young David felt an imperative call to the ministry, his inden- 
tures were cancelled, and he was admitted as a student into Wymondley 
College, now merged in New College, London.. 

Chapter V of the Autobiography is called “Ministerial Novitiate”. It 
discusses the relation of students to preaching, and says that the college 
had a rule that students were not to preach. 

The cruel rule, like the universal interdict of railway smoking, was duly 
posted up for the information of all concerned ; but, more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, it was broken with impunity. 

The Autobiography then goes on : 

With the advent of Mr. Atkinson (as President of the College) a new order 
of things arose ; — so much so, that matters were carried to an opposite extreme. 
Studies for the lecture-room had been the rule, and preparation for the pulpit 
the exception. Our voltaic battery had now reversed its poles. The new tutor 
seemed almost to overlook the future bearing of our studies, and to be anxious 
to direct all our energies to the time then present. He made preaching a 
prominent matter of regard, less for the improvement of the students than for 
the evangelization of the neighbourhood. He held that the best preparation for 
a pastorate was for each student to have assigned to him some post of labour 
which he might regard as exclusively his own. Almost as soon as he had entered 
on his Presidency, he exchanged the weekly list of village stations for one of 
more permanent appointment. The allotments were made bv himself, after a 
personal visit of inquiry to each place. In this arrangement, he appointed me 
to Wood End. The reason he assigned for giving me that post, was my great 
physical strength, an article of which it required no small share. It w r as little 
short of nine miles from the college ; and a considerable portion of the distance 
lay over a road, rugged at all seasons, but in the winter-months almost im- 
passable. I was required to walk thither on the Sabbath morning, to teach the 
Sunday School, and to preach in the afternoon and evening. 

The fallow ground there had been partially broken up by the occasional 
labours of a neighbouring minister, of plain good sense and earnest piety, — 
the Rev. William Thompson, of Wallccrn. But I found it rough work ; especially 
at the beginning. It was a wild place, inhabited by a wilder people. It cither 
w y as, or was thought to be — and therefore the moral result was much the same 
--an extra-parochial nook, a sort of no-man* s-1 and, where everyone might do 
as he liked, without anv fear of the constable. 

To raise a Sunday School in such a place was no easy task, for hardly any- 
body could read ; and the few who could had little inclination to help me. There 
was but one family in the entire neighbourhood that made any pretence to 
religion, and they belonged to the Independent church at Buntingford, w r here 
they worshipped in the forenoon and afternoon of every Sabbath. Still, their 
residence among the people was a sanction to our efforts, as they not only 
attended the evening service, but found me quarters, for the night, at their 
hospitable farm-house at Rush Green, which, although a mile further from 
Wymondley than Wood End, was a welcome alternative for a dreaty trudge of 
nine miles, after the evening service. 

The place of our assembling was a large room, in an old house, the best 
we could find in the locality. At first, the afternoon attendance was but slender. 
On one occasion, at the time for commencing service, I found but one hearer — 
an old woman — there. On inquiry, I learnt that .ill the people were gone to 
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witness a cricket-match, in a field not far distant. With the pulpit-Bible under 
my arm, I went in the same direction ; and, at a pause in the game, took my 
station before one of the wickets. A stalwart fellow, with a bat in his hand, 
came forward to know my business there. I told him that it was to preach 
the Gospel. With an oath he replied that, if they must hear a sermon, they 
might as well hear it in our preaching room, where they could sit down and 
rest themselves, as it was very hot, and they were all very tired. Of course, I 
assented to the proposal, and I walked back, followed by a full congregation. 

From that time, our attendance greatly increased, and we were soon 
crowded to overflowing. One night, when the rain was pouring in torrents, 
we had some twenty or thirty people, unable to obtain admission, standing 
outside, during the whole service. On retiring to rest, I dreamed that Mr. 
Atkinson and I were searching the neighbourhood in quest of a site for building 
a chapel, and that we had found one. Returning, next morning, my tutor, as 
usual, inquired how matters had gone with me the previous day. I told him 
of our crowded room, and also of my dream. “A pity”, said he, “that such 
a thought should end in a dream”. He at once appointed an afternoon for 
the purpose. We walked over together ; and our errand was successful. Mr. 
Brown, the great man of the place, a farmer, horse-doctor, and cow-leech, 
who once had been an abettor of all the sports of the neighbourhood, — dog 
fighting, cock fighting, and prize fighting, — and who had sworn that he would 
shoot the first Methodist parson who should dare to disturb their Sunday amuse- 
ments, but who had reformed his morals since Mr. Thompson had opened the 
room for worship, and who had always entertained me to dinner and tea on 
my Sabbath visitations, consented to let us have sufficent land for the purpose, 
at a nominal consideration. And, on condition that I would undertake the 
responsibility of collecting the funds, Mr. Atkinson sanctioned the undertaking. 

My efforts to raise the money were chiefly confined to the vacations. Alto- 
gether, I walked about five hundred miles for the purpose, with varied measures 
of success. One day, I walked thirty miles, for fifteen shillings. My progress 
in raising the money was but slow ; but I had comparatively no expenses. 
Begging cases had not then become so unpopular as they have in more recent 
times ; and 1 largely partook of Christian hospitality. Some, who could only 
bestow their half-crown, would give me a dinner, or tea, or even offer me accom- 
modation for the night ; and it was but seldom that I had to take up my 
quarters at a public house. It was not always, however, that I fared so well. 
On one occasion, a most respectable gentleman took me for an imposter, said 
that I was far too young to be the person I represented myself to be, — that 1 
had stolen my collecting book, and that I was obtaining money under false 
pretences. He even detained me for nearly two hours, locking me into his back 
parlour, while he sent a messenger two or three miles to ascertain whether his 
suspicions were correct. On finding them unfounded, he apologized and gave 
me half a sovereign. I thought that, under the circumstances, it should have 
been a whole one ; but I took it thankfully ; and, pocketing the affront, went 
my way. 

It was during this long and interesting ramble that I met with “the solitary 
Christian” whose remarkable history I have narrated in Damascus . He was 
a roadside publican, a circumstance which I omitted in the narration, as also, 
his distress to find that publicans were so slightingly mentioned in the New 
Testament. That circumstance had made him earnestly desirous of changing 
his mode of life, although since he had known the grade of God in truth, he had 
not allowed, as he said, one bad word to be spoken on his premises, nor a 
single customer to become intoxicated there. To his great relief and satisfaction, 
I described to him the publican of New Testament times, and told him that the 
only person of his profession mentioned by the evangelists, was the host at the 
inn, in the parable of The Good Samaritan. 

But it was not always that my village-inn adventures were of a gratifying 
order. One landlord, at whose house I happened to take refreshment, was a 
Roman Catholic, and I caught him in the act of preparing, for his family, a 
flesh-meat dinner on a fast day, whereas I had awakened his suspicions by 
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ordering only eggs, my usual roadside meal. At once mistaking me for a student 
at a Romish college at some little distance, he entreated me not to disclose to 
his confessor the forbidden thing. After giving him as severe a lecture for his 
duplicity as I could manage with a grave face, I endeavoured to show him a 
more excellent way, and to direct him to the true cross instead of the mummeries 
of superstition. On his perceiving that 1 was not of his faith, his mortification 
and rage at having so betrayed himself to a heretic were so great, that I was 
fain to pay my reckoning and to be off with all speed, before I had a black eye, 
or a broken head. 

By hook or by crook, in season or out of season, I at last obtained all the 
money, and had the satisfaction of seeing the little sanctuary completed and 
opened for divine worship. The Rev. William Chaplin, of Bishop’s Stortford, 
and the Rev. T. B. Browne, of Buntingford, preached on the occasion ; and it 
was indeed a memorable day. This was in the summer of 1820. From that time, 

I took a livelier interest than ever in the welfare of Wood End ; where, though 
1 had never met with a single instance of conversion, it was no small thing to 
have reformed the manners of a barbarous people, and to have induced them 
to attend public worship instead of Sunday sports. But the period was approach- 
ing when I could render comparatively little service there. I had now entered 
the last year of my college course, and therefore my name was too frequently 
on the regular preaching list to admit of more than an occasional visit to my 
student-pastorate. I preached mv last sermon there on Thursday evening, 
May 81, 1821. 

The month preceding, 1 had visited Lymington. That visit led to a happy 
settlement for twenty years, and my work at Wood End was done. The college 
was afterwards removed from Wymondley to London ; and, but for an occasional 
application for pecuniary assistance towards keeping the little chapel in repair, 

I never heard from that neighbourhood. All my information amounted to this, — 
that the friends with whom I used to dine had removed to another part of the 
country, and that those who had found me a bed were gone to another world. 

I little expected to see cither the place or any of the people again ; but 
having occasion, in May, 1889, to go to Bedford and Ilitchin, my proximity to 
the spot made me earnestly wish to revisit the scene of my early labours. I 
was then but in my forty-second year ; yet I found a walk from Wymondley to 
Wood End not quite so easy a thing as it had been in my student days. My local 
information, moreover, was sadly at fault. Gates and hedges had been altered 
and removed. Old, familiar trees had been cut down, and the young ones had 
grown quite out of knowledge. In proceeding from Walkern, I actually lost 
my way, and almost despaired of success in finding the place when 1 was within 
a mile of the spot which I had formerly known so well. At length, I not only 
ohtained information that I was on the right track, but that Mr. Brown had 
returned to end his days in a house of his own, next to the chapel. “But, Sir”, 
said my informant, “he is a poor creature”, a phrase descriptive, in those parts, 
of an invalid of whose recovery there is no hope. 

This information made me tile less regret my weary walk. At last, I 
reached my destination ; ' but certainly by a road which I had never trodden 
before. There, sure enough, was the chapel which I had built, apparently but 
little the worse for wear ; and, provided my instructions were correct, the man 
whom I most desired to see, would be found at the house next door. 

It was a lovely afternoon. The birds were singing merrily, and the garden 
flowers looked gay ; but there was not a human being to be seen. The door of 
the dwelling was standing ajar. I gently opened it, and seeing some one there, 
I said in a familiar way, — “Well, Mrs. Brown, arc there any old friends of 
mine living here ?” She started, and said — “That, Sir, is a voice I know. But 
I don’t know you”. “Not know me !” I said, taking off my hat, and looking 
earnestly in her face. “Why, surely, it is not Mr. Ford!” “But it is”, said I. 
“Oh, then, I will run and tell my dear old man, at once. How delighted! he will 
be to see you ! He was saying, last night, that he only wanted one thing to 
make him die happy ; and "that was to see Mr. Ford, once more”. “No, no”, 
I said, “that would spoil everything. You must not tell him. Leave it to me”. 
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She then silently showed me the way ; and I entered his chamber alone. 
He was “a poor creature” indeed, apparently quite helpless, and swollen to 
an enormous size, as in the last stage of dropsy. I found him lying on his back, 
with his eyes fixed on the ceiling. He made no attempt to raise his head, or to 
see who it was that entered his room. “Well, Mr. Brown, how are you to-day ?” 
“Bad, doctor! very bad. The medicine you sent me has done me no good. The 
fact is that nothing will. So I don’t blame you. I know pretty well what time 
of day it is with me. I am within about two months of the grave”. “So you 
think that you are going to die”, 1 said. “Yes, of that I am quite sure”, he 
replied. “You are a little melancholy, are you not ?” “No”, he said, “not at 
all. There is nothing in death to make me melancholy. My religion comforts 
me”. “Oh”, said I. “I suppose that you used to attend the little chapel here. 
Did you not ?” “Yes, Sir, thank God, I did!” “Who preaches there ?” said I. 
“A gentleman, who comes once a fortnight. They call him a home missionary”. 
“Once a fortnight! Is that all the service you get ?” “Yes, Sir, and very glad 
arc we to get that! Our people are very poor, and can give him nothing. 
And he has a great many other places to serve, as well as ours. We are thankful 
therefore for once a fortnight. But we had blessed times here once, when those 
dear lads came over from the college. We had service every Sunday then, and 
twice a day”. “You remember, then”, I said, “some of the Wymondley 
students ?” “Remember them ! Yes, to be sure, I do. There was one I shall 
never forget, in this world, or the next either. It was he that built that chapel. 
I can’t tell you how many miles he walked to beg the money. And it was his 
preaching that led my soul to Christ”. “Indeed!” I said. Perhaps there was 
at that moment something in my tone and manner which called up the sights 
and sounds of other days. A new idea flashed upon him. “ I am not speaking to 
Mr. Ford!” he exclaimed. “Am I ?” “Yes”, I replied, “you are”. In an 
instant, he turned himself round, and grasping my hand in both Jiis own, and 
kissing it, with tears he cried, — “O my dear friend ! God has now granted me 
the last desire of my heart. You arc come to see a poor old sinner dying at the 
foot of tho cross, and to learn that you first showed him the way”. He then 
went on to tell me how earnestly he had desired to see me, and yet that he had 
hesitated to pray for a thing which seemed so utterly improbable ; as he could 
hardly fancy how, without a miracle, I could be brought to his bed-side. 

After we had spent some time in conversation, his wife joined us, and we 
held a religious service together. That interview was an abundant recompense 
for all the toils of the day ; although, when it was over, I had to walk some 
five or six miles further, ere I could find a comfortable inn at which to spend 
the night. I managed also, that evening, to see the good man, the home 
missionary, of whom my friend had spoken ; and I requested him, whenever it 
might occur, to send me intelligence of his departure. It came about two months 
afterwards. So, the dying man was right. 

I have often thought that had I known, in earlier clays, a little more as to 
the success of my labours, it would have imparted to them a character which I 
fear they hardly possessed. I loved the employment for its own sake ; and 
thought too little of its consequences. Preaching is such delightful work to the 
man who enjoys it, that there is no little danger lest he should forget the end in 
the means. I apprehend that this was too much the case with me ; and that it 
has been my failing through life. To discourse, before a public audience, on such 
topics as Christ and salvation, is an employment to gladden the soul of an angel. 
But, to do it with all the momentous consequences in prominent relief, — that is 
the question ! To every hearer, the alternative is heaven or hell ; and which of 
these it may be to each, depends, under God, on the reception of my message. 
Tremendous thought! If one could but really grasp it in all its fulness, surely 
there would be little lack of pulpit power. 

I am conscious now, that not for many years, if indeed ever, did I set my 
mark 'Sufficiently high. I remember well that when I first devoted myself to 
the ministry, I said that if God would only give me on& convert, I should con- 
sider it an ample reward for the labours of a life. In truth, it would be such ; 
but he has nowhere taught us to make such stipulations. One convert is worth 
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a martyrdom ; but scores and hundreds are certainly better. There is danger 
lest our appeals should lose their point, unless we directly aim at the conversion 
of sinners unto God. But such directness is a difficult task, unless, to use an 
apostolic figure, we plow in hope, and sow in hope. The bare peradventure that 
God may possibly at some time bless our labours, may suffice to support us under 
discouragement ; but it will hardly be likely to impart to our efforts the zeal by 
which they should always be animated. 

I laboured long, without seeing much success. With the exception of a 
young woman, in Bedfordshire, who died during one of our vacations, of whose 
existence I had never heard till after her departure, and who stated in her last 
illness that her hope for eternity was the result of a sermon which she had 
heard me preach ; — and of a stranger, at Glemsford, who was brought to God, 
under one of my very early attempts d knew nothing of success in my student 
days. More, however, had been done than had come to my knowledge. Some 
years afterwards, a Wymondley student, long since deceased, who entered after 
I left, and whom I never knew, told my dear father that he had heard of the 
fruits of my labours in almost all the village stations in connexion with the 
college. I mention this, not as a cause for boasting, but as a reason for humble 
and devout thanksgiving ; and, moreover, as an encouragement to any who 
may be apparently labouring in vain, and spending their strength for nought. 

41 Though seed lie buried long in dust, 

It sha’n’t deceive their hope ; 

The precious grain can ne’er be lost, 

For grace insures the crop ”. 

Christ’s servants will never, in this world, know the full result of their en- 
deavours. Perhaps, it is undesirable that they should. And yet, success facilitates 
exertion. There is no denying that a single instance of divine approval is a 
mightier stimulus to effort than can be supplied by the whole round of inferior 
considerations. The delight of such success is greater than any can imagine 
who have not been so favoured. It is as “the joy of harvest, and as men rejoice 
when they divide the spoil”. 

During the latter part of my residence at Wymondley, I preached to many 
congregations in various parts of the country ; but rarely for more than a single 
sabbath at a time. My longest engagement was a month at Southwold ; but 
with no view to an invitation thither. I was there when Queen Victoria, then 
an infant, lost within a few days, her father, the Duke of Kent ; and her grand- 
father, George the Third. According to the custom of those times, I preached a 
funeral sermon for these royal personages ; — a foolish undertaking, perhaps, 
especially for a young man. But it excited great interest, and gathered as large 
a congregation as could be crammed within those, ancient walls. The throng 
was so great, that fears w T ere entertained as to the strength of the galleries. 
No harm, however, came of the service. If any good, it never reached my ears. 

How these events long remained in the memory of David Ford may be 
seen in a letter he wrote many years later to his son Gerard, then at 
Silcoates School, which I am allowed to quote : 

Merrvfield House. 

August 16, 1861. 

My precious child, 

During the last week, I enjoyed the richest treat (d la Rip Van Winkle), 
that I ever expect to share in this world, — in reappearing, after an absence 
of forty years, in scenes familiar to my student-life. On Sabbath, the 11th 
inst., I preached thrice, and administered the Lord’s Supper,, at Redhill ; 
walking two miles. On Tuesday, I preached, at Wood End, m the chapel 
which I built in 1820 ; and where I last had preached in the Spring of the 
following year. A(>out a dozen old folks crowded round me, delighted to 
see the man (the first man), who taught them their letters ; — for. reading 
was a science little understood in that region when first 1 took it in hand. 
For the most part, however, my congregation consisted of the children and 
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grand-children of those who, in the meanwhile, had passed away. It was a 
very refreshing, though deeply affecting season, and a rich reward for all 
the labour I gratuitously bestowed on that place in my juvenile days, in- 
cluding my walk of five hundred miles, in the vacation of 1820, to beg the 
money. I was delighted to find that, not only when 1 preached on thaj^ 
occasion, but that on ordinary Sabbath days, the congregation had grown 
too large for the chapel ; so much so, that it is in contemplation to build 
another in its stead 1 . 

On Wednesday evening, I preached, at Redhill, again ; and, on Thurs- 
day, in a barn, fitted up for the occasion, on the premises of a rich farmer, 
who married the grand daughter of one of my old friends, residing near 
the college at Wymondlcy. On Friday, 1 returned home, to have a quiet 
day of preparation for the Sabbath, which I spent in preaching at Coupland 
Street. Among the friends 1 saw, there was one— a sister of the late Sir 
William Wilshere, — whom I knew five and forty years ago. She is now 
ninety-three, and had the same servant living with her, who was living with 
her then ! She was delighted to see me. 

The way to be happy when we are old, is to be useful when we are 
young. It is a blessed thing to have devoted a life-time to God. If I could 
have my years again, I would seek no other calling, and desire no higher 

joy- 

We are all well ; and unite in love, good wishes, and everything else 
that is kind. 

Your loving father, 

D. E. FORD. 

Master G. N. Ford. 


1 This was done. 
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'She Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. By Ernst Troeltsch. Trans- 
lated by Olive Wyon. Allen & Unwin. Two volumes, 42s. 

The massive Soziallehren , published by its eminent author in 1911, is 
now made available for English readers through the industry of Miss 
Wyon and the enterprise of the Halley Stewart Trustees, who make them- 
selves responsible for this, their first Publication apart from volumes of 
Lectures. 

The two volumes consist of no less than 1,019 pages, including 267 
pages of closely printed notes. For the most part the notes are gathered 
together at the end of the three main chapters, and may, of course, be 
skipped, though the careful student will be wise to work through them. 
We owe to the translator the introduction of cross-headings which split 
up the chapters and enable the course of thought to be followed easily. 

According to Troeltsch, the fundamental problem of Christian sociology 
lies in the fact that while Christianity involves a theory of human relation- 
ships extending far beyond the borders of the actual religious fellowship 
or Church, and must therefore come to terms with contemporary social 
conditions, these latter are not static but always changing, so that con- 
stant re-adjustment is called for. Hence there cannot be an absolute 
Christian ethic or social ideal. Each age must confront its concrete social 
situation and seek the highest expression of Christian idealism therein. 

From this standpoint Troeltsch considers the Christian attitude to 
social phenomena as manifested successively in the Early Church, in 
Medieval Catholicism as summed up in the Thomist Ethic, in the various 
forms of Protestantism, and in the social situation of to-day. Christianity 
has given rise to three main types — the Church, the Sect, and Mysticism. 
The Church, aiming at a universal control over society based upon its 
possession of the objective means of grace, has to compromise with the 
existing social and political situation. The sect, as a voluntary society 
based upon a common experience, aims at the realization of an actual 
Christian order founded in love, and therefore either turns its back upon 
the world, or reacts upon it in a revolutionary spirit. Mysticism turns 
away from ideas and forms to purely inward experience, which yields no 
permanent principle of fellowship, and is apt to run out into Romanticism 
and religious individualism. Each of these forms has its roots in the 
Gospel, and they mutually react. 

The Early Church was a persecuted sect without influence upon the 
order of society. So far as it envisaged any transformation of the world 
outside its own borders, its reliance was upon the supernatural interven- 
tion of God. Hence the dominant mood was one of inner detachment from 
the world coupled with philanthropic action to meet material distress. 

The rise of the State-Church after Constantine brought a new situation. 
The attempt to build up a universal Christian civilization under the control 
of the priestly hierarchy involved the recognition of existing social and 
political institutions as based in Natural Law, together with a recognition 
of the divinely appointed harmony of the spheres of Nature and of Grace 
as constituting a necessary and logical world-order. Hence arose an 
ethic of compromise, seeking a relative harmony between the Christian 
Ideal and the actual situation, while social wrongs were dealt with through 
institutional charity. Thus while to the Early Church social reform was 
too difficult, to the Medieval Church it was superfluous (p. 303). 
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The Thomist system is described as “a splendid and brilliant attempt 
to unite the different motives which go to make up human society” ; never- 
theless the system is too closely bound up with the social situation of the 
time of Aquinas to be of much service to-day.. 

A more radical social doctrine appeared in the sects, which demandlfcl 
the rejection of secular life on the ground that Grace separates us from 
fallen Nature. Except in the monasteries, which the Church was able to 
control in her own interests, these radical ideas had no chance of develop- 
ment within the Church, and could only be maintained by separatist groups 
which met with suppression. 

Protestantism found itself confronted with the same contrast between 
the ideals of the Gospel and the concrete facts of the social situation. 
Lutheranism, with many affinities with the sect, clung to the Church-type 
of organization on universal lines. It retained the patriarchal principle 
of the Middle Ages but gave it a more positive interpretation. The social 
inequalities which constitute the natural order are not merely the penalty 
of sin, but are based upon divine ordinance, which the believer accepts in 
the spirit of glad obedience. Laying stress upon the inward character of 
piety, Lutheranism was content to leave secular questions to the Govern- 
ment, which was supposed to be guided by the Gospel towards the ends 
of Christian society. The whole organized social system is of divine 
authority, and whatever is needful for its maintenance is ordained by God. 
Hence arises Luther’s dualism between public and private morality. 

Calvinism was more radical than Lutheranism, although still con- 
vinced that the existing order should be maintained as the necessary foun- 
dation for a Christian social order. Its emphasis upon the Holy 
Community, however, brought it nearer to the sects, while its doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty gave it a more active character than Lutheranism. 
The supreme ethical aim is the glorification of God. Hence Calvin is not 
dismayed by differences of rank and wealth in a Christian community. 
They simply mean that each man in the station in which he finds himself, 
in his family, in his labour, and even in his moneymaking, is called upon 
to glorify God, which implies, c.g., that moneymaking is not to minister 
to pride and luxury, but to the service of Gqd and man. It was this 
emphasis upon, industry, together with the ethical justification of profits, 
which made Calvinism so congenial to the Capitalist situation. 

More radical ideas were entertained by the sects, such as the Ana- 
baptists, who would tolerate no compromise with the existing social order, 
and interpreted the claims of Christian love in a democratic sense. Under 
their influence arose the Free Churches, which developed a liberal spirit 
and introduced a new social and cthicdl principle. Working back upon 
Calvinism they produced the virtues of independence, love of humanity, 
love of liberty, and zeal for social reform. Nevertheless, accepting the 
economic order as a whole, the Free Churches, so characteristic of English 
and American religious life, remained unresponsive to the demands of 
rationalist equality, as well as to the revolutionary spirit of the Latin races. 
This was largely due to the discipline of Calvinism. 

Coming to the modern situation, Troeltsch argues that, while 
Christianity cannot readily adjust itself to radical revolutionary ideas, the 
ultimate connexion between spiritual values and the material and social 
basis of life must determine any thorough-going plan of social reform. 
Further, the modern re-discovery of the Sermon on the Mount, and of the 
personal values involved in the Kingdom of God, 'demands a break with 
the individualistic social order of the last two centuries. The new ideal 
needs still to be worked out under the influence of the Gospel, with the 
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co-operation of the sociological experts. Meanwhile, Troeltsch believes 
that his survey has thrown into prominence certain ethical principles, 
without which social reconstruction is doomed to failure, viz. : (1) The 
Christian Ethos alone, in virtue of its belief in a personal God, possesses 
It sure foundation for personality and individualism; (2) The Christian 
Ethos alone, in its conception of a Divine love that embraces and unites 
all souls, offers the only kind of Socialism that can endure; (3) The 
Christian Ethos alone can deal with the problem of inequality, since it 
recognizes differences, but transforms them into an ethical cosmos by the 
inner upbuilding of personality and the development of a mutual sense 
of obligation; (4) The Christian Ethos, through its emphasis upon active 
love, creates what no social order — however just and rational— can dis- 
pense with, since there will always be suffering, sickness, and distress 
which call for loving helpfulness; (5) the Christian Ethos, through its 
conception of the Kingdom of God as the final realization of the Absolute, 
gives to all social life and aspiration a goal which lies beyond the relative 
and approximate values of earthly existence, thereby not robbing this 
earthly life of significance, but creating a perennial support for strenuous 
activity, and certainty of aim, both of which make for simple health and 
soundness of mind. 

And for all this, an organized Christian life is needed, since Christianity 
can be neither expansive nor creative without a community with settled 
forms of worship. The situation, however, demands a greater elasticity in 
the conditions of membership and a wider tolerance of individual view- 
points, in order that all men of evangelical goodwill may be united in the 
attempt to control the world-situation as it exists to-day, so as to realize 
within it all that is practically possible of the Christian Ethos. The 
classical types of Christian social philosophy have to their credit great 
and lasting achievements. But they are no longer adequate. For the 
ethical conflict, from generation to generation, is being incessantly re- 
newed on ever new and wider fronts; and each new phase of economic 
development calls for new aims and new ideals congruent with its own con- 
ditions. There is the ethical and social task of to-day, and to-morrow — 
who knows? 

In view of the immensity of her task and the difficulty of Troeltsch’s 
German, it is ungrateful to point out blemishes in an otherwise competent 
piece of work on the part of the translator. There arc occasional ob- 
scurities, and the work is not so carefully carried out in the notes as in 
the text. 14 Beidc 93 is invariably translated by “both”, often where that 
is quite inappropriate to the English idiom. But these are minor matters. 
There are occasional misprints. • We have noted the following, pp. 21, 
176 (Neo-Platonism required in 1. 6, while “Homan 39 seems to be intrusive 
in 1. 30), 277 (“from” for “form” 1. 21), 290 (footnote), 308, 106, 607, 
710, 731 (“into” for “through”? 1. 27), 749, 784, 829 (bracket, fifth 1. 
from bottom), 836 (“to” for “from”, 1. 12), 932 (Mather’s Magnalia 
Americana achieves a strange disguise), 945 (head of note 430), 965 (1. 9, 
word missing), 968 (“degree” for “decree” 1. 9), 976 (last 1.), 977, 978 
(3 errors in quotation beginning 6th 1. from bottom), 985, 996 (1. 8, “that” 
redundant, next 1. “her” should be “the”?). At pp. 728 and 770, note- 
numbers have fallen out of text. 


E. J. Price. 
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“Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted , nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider — 
Francis Bacon. 

" A good book is the precious life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond life ” — John Milton. 

(The place of publication is London, and the date 1931 or 1932 unless 
otherwise stated ). 

The Doctrine of Grace. S.C.M. 15s. 

This is one of the first-fruits of the Lausanne Conference on Faith and 
Order. The Continuation Committee of that Conference invited a group of 
theologians to survey this special subject, and this volume, edited by 
Dr. W. T. Whitley and introduced by the Archbishop of York, is the result. 
The contributors are Drs. W. Manson (New Testament), Nicholas N. 
Gloubokowsky (Greek Fathers), Canon Watson (Latin Fathers to St. 
Augustine), J. Norregaard (St. Augustine), F. Gavin (Medieval and Modern 
Roman Conceptions), H. Hermclink (The Reformers), N. Arseniev 
(Christian Mysticism), H. S. Alivisatos (The Orthodox Church), E. D. 
Soper (Methodist Tradition), G. Wobbcrmin (Evangelical German 
Theology), H. L. Goudge (Some Notes on Grace), Andr£ Jundt (The 
Theology of Grace), W. Adams Brown (Toward a Synthetic Statement), 
J. Vernon Bartlet (An Attempted Dogmatic Eirenicon), and the Bishop of 
Gloucester (A Statement of the Problems). 

The volume, we think, will be found of value by scholars, for it con- 
tains a large amount of sound learning, but it is disappointing in its 
contribution to the problem of Christian unity. On the one hand we have 
Dr. Adams Brown’s view : 

The conception of sacramental Grace held by those who believe in the 
doctrine of apostolic succession makes general inter-communion with those 
whose ministry has not been episcopal ly ordained impracticable. So we are 
confronted with the spectacle of persons who agree that God has created 
man in love, that He has redeemed him by Grace, that He has appointed 
a Church as the channel of his continuing revelation and furnished that 
Church with the necessary media of Bible, sacrament, and ministry, being 
unable to unite with one another in that sacrament — which all alike agree 
was instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ to be the mark of the unity of His 
followers. 

From another point of view is Dr. Bartlet’s attempted eirenicon, and finally 
the summary by the Bishop of Gloucester, in which he doubts 

whether it had not been a great mistake to exalt the doctrine of grace into 
the importance which it has held, especially since the Reformation, in 
Christian theology. 

Two passages from the Report of the Committee may be quoted : 

Grace in the Sacraments. 

(1) We agree that the Word and Sacraments are gifts of the Grace of 
God to the Church through Jesus Christ for the salvation of mankind. 

(2) The Sacraments are the work of the Holy Spirit in the Church, and 
represent His personal influence on mankind. 

(3) In the Sacraments there comes to man a Divine gift, which each man 
appropriates through Faith. 
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(4) It is always to be remembered that the loving kindness of God is not 
limited by His Sacraments, and that there are many means of Grace. 

The term ‘ 4 Sacramental Grace" is one which is liable to cause mis- 
conceptions, and may lead to imperfect views of what is implied in the 
Sacraments. 

Finally, in the course of our discussions it has become increasingly 
apparent that there are marked differences of emphasis and expression be- 
tween different Churches in their formulation of the message of the Gospel 
concerning Grace. These differences have arisen in the course of history, 
and imply to a certain extent differences of racial temperament, religious 
experience, and historical environment. 

We wish, therefore, to record our conviction that, provided the different 
Churches agree in holding the essentials of the Christian faith, such differ- 
ences would form no barrier to union between them. 

We further desire to emphasize the importance of such unity, for we 
believe that it will enable Churches to learn from one another, thus avoiding 
a one-sided and imperfect development. 

We believe that through a complete union of the whole Christian Church 
the presentment of the Christian life and teaching will be realized in all its 
fullness and manfold richness. Editor 


The Relevance of Christianity. By F. R. Barry, M.A., D.S.O. Nisbct. 

10s. 6d. 

This new volume in the Library of Constructive Theology keeps up the 
excellent standard set by Dean Matthews’s God , Dr. Mackintosh’s 
Christian Forgiveness, Canon Quick’s Christian Sacraments, Dr. Wheeler 
Robinson’s Holy Spirit, and Dr. Dodd’s Authority of the Bible, if we may 
give them short titles. Through his work at Balliol and St. Mary’s, 
Mr. Barry is exercising a great influence on Oxford life to-day, an 
influence which will be widely extended by this book, the fruit of many 
years’ thought. Sometimes the fact that the book has been in preparation 
over a long period gives a sentence a strange sound : when, for example, 
did Mr. Barry write 41 A Protectionist Government in Great Britain would 
be more than a national calamity ”? Perhaps the striking unevenness of 
the book is explained by the same reason. The chapters vary greatly in 
merit, and in some cases, as in the last chapter, 44 Worship ”, they are far 
too short. To get rid of other criticisms first. There are some slips that 
might have been avoided (the date of the sack of Rome is wrong, p. 248 ; 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns, correct on p. 43, becomes Clement on p. 44; we have 
44 F ” for 44 Cf.” on p. 26). Many readers of these pages will probably 
feel that Mr. Barry is too extreme in his references to Luther on p. 26, too 
drastic in his criticism of Calvinism on p. 27, and perhaps fails to take all 
the facts into account in his estimate of Puritanism on p. 136. 

These things said, the book is profoundly stimulating and packed with 
wisdom. It covers a wide field, sometimes traversing well-trodden paths, 
but invariably making tfce reader examine his own opinions and suggesting 
new possibilities. Theology, philosophy, psychology, and sociology 
dominate the chapters in turn, for the volume ranges far beyond ethics 
narrowly interpreted. Moderns like Lippmann, Babbitt, Middleton Murry, 
Bertrand Russell, and Julian Huxley, are invariably in Mr. Barry’s mind 
even when their writings are not being explicitly treated. The author thus 
states the problem : * 

How, without losing its true otherworldliness, i.e., without ceasing to 
be a religion, can Christianity establish itself creatively, freely and spon- 
taneously at the heart of the actual life of the twentieth century ? 
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Life and religion, he points out, 

have gone their separate ways, and the consequences for both have been 
ruinous. 

He urges that 

Christianity does not “pull its weight” proportionately to its opportunities 
... A sense of strain and of rather forced activity is unmistakably present in 
all the Churches. 

We strongly recommend the book to all our readers. One or two chapters 
they may find rather heavy going, but generally Mr. Barry is very readable. 
He is not afraid to express his opinions, and many of his comments by 
the way are very apt. 

We cannot escape from the twentieth century, or think to heal its hurts 
by “deploring” them, like undergraduates’ debating societies. 

Not every utterance of bachelor clerics, safe in harbour beyond the 
age of passion, is necessarily to be accepted as oracular. Editor. 

The Teaching of Jesus. By T. W. Manson, M.A. Cambridge Press. 15s. 

The Christ of the Class Room. By Norman E. Richardson. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 

The Four Gospels in the light of to-day. By Edith Ratcliffe. Williams & 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Some thirty years ago the Times Literary Supplement was astonished 
by the emergence of Dr. David Smith’s life of Christ ( The Days of His 
Flesh) from an hitherto unheard-of village called Tulliallan. About the 
same time came Dr. Moffatt’s Historical New Testament from the equally 
obscure Dundonald. Such marvel as there is is repeated in the appearance 
of Mr. Manson ’s scholarly volume, which issues from Falstonc Manse, 
Northumberland. Good still comes out of Nazareth, and the present work 
will take its place by the side of such outstanding examples of recent N.T. 
literature as Canon Streeter’s Four Gospels, Hoskyns and Davey’s Riddle , 
and Dr. W. F. Howard’s Fourth Gospel It is a book to be read and 
re-read, a book to be put on the student’s most accessible shelf, and a 
book for the preacher as well as the scholar. It reminds us again of the 
abiding but often forgotten truth that the seed of patient and minute 
scholarship brings forth homiletic fruit thirty and sixty and a hundredfold. 
The sub-title, 11 Studies of its form and content ”, indicates the double 
task to which the author has applied himself. As regards the former, the 
new ground which he has broken is indicated by his attention not as here- 
tofore to the three Synoptists, but to the four documents behind these, 
particular emphasis being naturally laid on Mark . Not only so, but Mr. 
Manson distinguishes sharply between the teaching of Jesus before and 
after the 11 Confession ” at Caesarea Philippi, and between that given to 
disciples, the general multitude, and His opponents. In the case of the 
last-named, Jesus may have used scholastic Hebrev' rather than the every- 
day Aramaic. The studies on “ Poetic Form ” and “ Parable ” arc very 
f u §f£ est i ve » and an excellent example of Mr. Manson’s method and capacity 
is his discussion of the difficult passage Afft. 4 1014 . 

It is, however, with the second and larger part of the book, ” The 
Contents of the Teaching ”, that most readers will be concerned. Here, 
as becomes a sound Presbyterian, much emphasis' is laid on the Divine 
Sovereignty, but let me hasten to add that the opening study in on “ God 
as Father ”, and that Mr. Manson makes Jesus’ experience and conscious- 
ness of His own Sonship regulative and determinating. The chapters on 
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“ God as King ” deal with 41 The Eternal Sovereignty ”, 44 The Kingdom 
in the World ”, and 44 The Final Consummation ”, and reveal a clear 
grasp of the Christian philosophy of history and a sure handling of 
eschatological problems. The author spends his strength mainly on 
“ The Kingdom in the World ”, for here he is dealing with one of his main 
theses, vis., that 44 the key to the New Testament is the (O.T.) notion of 
the Saving Remnant This idea is correlated in a vigorous and novel 
way with that of the 44 Son of Man 44 By dying, Jesus has brought the 
Son of Man into existence, given to that dream-figure a body, a local habi- 
tation, and a name. It is the Church, his own body, of which he is the 
Head ” (p. 235). 

The concluding chapter, 44 Religion and Morals ”, is on the same high 
level as the rest of the book, and a word of appreciation must also be said 
with regard to the Detached Notes. That on the terms 44 disciple ” and 
44 apostle ” is especially illuminating. In the former case Mr. Manson 
argues persuasively that matheles means 44 apprentice ” rather than 
4 1 student ”. 44 Discipleship was not matriculation in a Rabbinical col- 

lege, but apprenticeship to the work of the Kingdom ” (labour 44 in God’s 
vineyard or God’s harvest field ”). In the latter case, the history of the 
term in the Church is the suppression of its meaning as a missionary to 
that of its meaning as a privileged companion. Paul was right in his 
protest against this. 

Whatever criticism may be evoked by Mr. Man son’s treatment of 
44 the Son of Man ”, and whatever may result from the developed study 
of 44 Form Criticism ” as applied to the teaching of Jesus, this book will 
stand as a monument of sound learning and spiritual insight. It reinforces 
the words of Lightfoot adopted by its author, that the substance of the 
Gospels 44 is neither a dogmatic system nor an ethical code, but a Person 
and a Life 

Mr. Richardson is Professor of Religious Education in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Chicago, and the sub-title of his book is 44 How 
to Teach Evangelical Christianity ”. He finds that the religious educa- 
tion movement in America has suffered from the undue use of principles 
and methods developed in the field of secular education, and his contention 
is that religious educators 44 should make a devout and thoroughgoing 
study of Jesus Christ the teacher ”. The advice is timely, and though the 
development of the theme tends to become pedantic in its form and 
exhaustiveness, it is penetrated throughout by the Spirit that giveth life. 
While primarily intended for his own countrymen, the professor’s book 
contains much by which readers on this side should profit. 

Miss Ratcliffe’s book is so useful a guide to its subject that it is a pity 
she did not get someone to read it through before publication. Some 
blemishes might thus have been removed, e.g., the references to 44 the ten 
great persecutions ” (p. 21), Matthew’s login (pp. 35, 77), the Diatessaron 
(P 39), 44 the Greek word Kristus ” (!) (p. 85), the two (!) asses of 
Zecli . 9 9 . The # description of Peter’s house on p. til is more like that of a 
modern English dwelling ( 44 Jesus’ room is empty 44 Peter takes his 
hat and coat from off their peg ”), and there is an amazing sentence on 
p. 81, 41 The . . . Jews living in Palestine at the time Jesus was born had 
been for many years exiles in Babylon Yet the book should be service- 
able for thoughtful young people and lay preachers ; its treatment of 
demoniacal possession and of miracles, e.g is quite good, and so in 
general is the design add execution. 


Alex. J. Grieve. 
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God in Idea and Experience. By Rees Griffiths, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 

Clark. 10s. 6d, 

Dr. Rees Griffiths has read widely upon his important subject, but he 
appears to have difficulty in arranging his material so as to make it tell 
upon the reader’s mind. Thus, e.g., Ch. II enumerates “ five main 
theories ” of the “ origin ” of religious experience, and we think that we 
have been led to a hill-top whence we may view the path which we are 
presently to tread. Nothing of the kind; enumeration of theories 
a, b, c, d, e, is an Excursus ; we are in By-path meadow. Several theories 
are never examined at all; those dealt with in detail are taken up in an 
unexpected order.. The Foreword of Prof. W. P. Paterson, while decidedly 
cautious, is helpful ; and yet for us it seems best, once again, to disregard 
secondary matters, and to aim at outlining the general sequence of the 
writer’s thought. As the sub-title insists, we are to study “ The A Priori 
Elements of the Religious Consciousness,” tracking them from thinker 
to thinker. But does each thinker attach the same meaning to a priori? 

The theme begins with Kant, especially the Kant of the Critique of Pure 
Reason — the analyst of knowledge. To this hour, Kant’s meaning is dis- 
puted ; although admittedly he is among the few supreme philosophers of 
the modern world. The present reviewer may be out of date; but he at 
least is not prepared to grant — what seems to be Dr. Griffiths’s interpre- 
tation — that, for Kant, human knowledge was a mixture of cognitions 
from outside with cognitions originating inside the mind. Kant, while 
certainly not the first a priori philosopher, was probably the first to contend 
— and with what power ! — that no scrap of human knowledge can be 
scrutinized without revealing to us the work of thought. And therefore 
it may be held that Dr. Griffiths turns his back upon Kant when he 
contrasts Percept with Concept to the infinite disadvantage of the latter; 
although truly, when he so behaves, he keeps himself well in harmony 
with contemporary opinion. 

Next comes Troeltsch — a powerful, learned, and exceedingly volumin- 
ous writer. He is the inventor of the phrase “ The religious a priori ” — 
phrase and conception appearing to Dr. Griffiths a natural, if not an 
inevitable, supplement to Kant’s cognitive a priori . But how? If we are 
discussing man’s knowledge of God, do not our previous conclusions 
regarding the cognitive a priori hold good ? Troeltsch himself appears to 
combine two thoughts in his “religious a priori ”. First, religion is 
psychically a distinct clement in our experience, not to be merged either 
in science or in art or in the thought of duty. Secondly ; a priori religion 
is entitled to criticize all forms of positive religion. This latter shade of 
meaning appears to carry the main emphasis in Troeltsch’s mind. Great 
student of history though he was, his plea for Christianity amounted 
almost entirely to the assertion that it was the best working form of natural 
religion. Deism awakened to the thought of historical development — that 
is Troeltsch. 

We pass next to Otto, whose Idea of the Holy ranks among the few 
outstanding books of its generation, if not of its century. The thesis from 
which Otto starts is that our sense of the “ weird ” or “ eerie ” is the 
raw material — psychologically and historically — of all religion. This 
raw material he terms the “ Numinous.” Religion when advanced, 
developed, moralized, yields the richer thought o? the “ Holy,” which is 
"an a priori category ” on both sides — (a) as including the distinctively 
numinous element; (b) as implying the rational and moral principles of 
thought with which the Numinous gradually blends. Otto's last word of 
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wisdom is that we must secure a proper balance between those diverse 
elements. 

Dr. Griffiths passes some acute criticisms upon Otto; but he is not 
entitled to regard Otto’s “ non-rational ” as equivalent simply to “ not- 
yet-rationalized On the contrary, Otto finds the raw primitive 
Numinous manifesting itself again when God sends Jesus Christ to the 
Cross, and yet again in the utterances of such divergent modern minds as 
Luther and Goethe. Nevertheless, in spite of some — frankly — incredible 
developments, Otto’s great book must be reckoned with by every serious 
theologian. 

Like Trocltsch, Otto extends his interest to historical developments, 
not confining himself barely to what is a priori; while, unlike Trocltsch, 
he goes on to formulate an impressive plea for the distinctive glory of 
Christianity, as the creation of God through Christ 1 . 

Next comes an American writer, Prof. W. E. Hocking. To him, Dr. 
Griffiths stands nearest, although not seeming to endorse Hocking’s 
habitual if hardly uninterrupted protest against contrasting “ idea ” and 
14 experience ” to the disadvantage of the former — all our ideas are 
experienced ! Hocking propounds the bold thesis that the consciousness 
of God is given in all cognition, and is the starting point of the many-sided 
developments of the human mind in history. A powerful writer; not 
easily to be ignored ; not easily to be followed. 

Dr. Griffiths’s advance upon Hocking consists, partly, in making the 
new position “ metaphysical ” as well as 41 epistemological ”; partly, in 
the introduction of the term 11 Gnotic ” consciousness — i.e., gnostic with 
a difference; we are further referred to a note in the appendix to Jebb’s 
edition of the GZdipus Tyrannus ; partly in the emphatic assertion that, 
while we are knowing God or knowing things, God is knowing us and 
Himself and all things through and with us. Dr. Griffiths attaches great 
importance to this last thesis. 

By way of criticism : 

(1) It is very hard to believe that the consciousness of God beats 
irresistibly upon every human mind in every act of knowledge. How then 
did men come to invent gods many .and lords many? How could other 
men even think themselves to be atheists? 

(2) A vaster transition than Dr. Griffiths admits is required to lead 
us on from this supreme Knower to a living, righteous, loving God. If the 
logic of his book is sound, it may point us to an Arch-mathematician or 
perhaps to an Arch-metaphysician, but hardly to a Father in heaven. 

(3) In his closing pages the author advances beyond Natural Theology, 
and pays moving tributes to Jesus of Nazareth. But the logic of the book 
appears to suggest to us a Jesus who is simply the man that knew God 
best, and who can help us precisely as any lesser good soul may — in 
measure — do. When Otto formulates a plea for Christianity, he digs 
deeper. 

* Robert Mackintosh. 


1 Professor Norman Kemp Smith’s important lecture, Is Divine Existence 
Credible ?, may be roughly described as reiterating, in the name of philosophy, the 
Natural Theology portion tof Otto’s book, while adding corroborative evidence from 
Marett’s Threshold of Religion . 

Principal Franks’s Metaphysical Justification of Religion may be recalled as a 
niore emphatic — and a characteristically able — appeal to philosophy as bailsman for 
piety and godliness. 
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Mysticism East and West. By Rudolf Otto. Macmillan. 16s. 

The study of comparative religion has made great progress in recent 
years, and to no one is this more due than to Professor Rudolf Otto of Mar- 
burg. It is some few years now since he delivered the Haskell Lectures in 
America, and these have been re-written, expanded, and published in the 
book before us. The aim of the work is a detailed comparison of Eastern 
and Western mysticism, and the book forms a natural sequel to the author’s 
Idea of the Holy and his India’s Religion of Grace and Christianity . Pro- 
fessor Otto takes as his examples the Indian Sankara and the German 
Meister Eckhart. He regards them as typical of their age and country, 
each of them being a philosopher and theologian as well as a mystic. The 
one presents his teaching in the form of a commentary on parts of the 
Upanishads and the other as a commentary on the Bible. 

The first part of the book is occupied by a searching and almost 
meticulous exposition of the remarkable resemblances to be found between 
the religious experience and the religious teaching of these two men. Even 
their language at times, allowing for the essential differences between the 
Indian and the German standpoint, is almost identical in form, and their 
views of the divine and of the communion of the soul with God are singularly 
akin. The same is true of the doctrine of salvation which they teach and 
of the ways of approach to mystical union and intuition. It is impossible 
to read Otto’s careful and elaborate demonstration without realizing to the 
full the similarity and even identity of the religious sense in the cases with 
which he is dealing. 

In the second part of the book, however, Otto goes on to point out that 
with all these resemblances there is yet a profound difference between the 
Eastern and Western attitudes. His illustrations of the difference arc drawn 
largely from the ethical content of mysticism, and in his chapter on 
Mysticism as an Experience of Grace he ranges himself fully with Eckhart 
as over against Sankara. At the end of the book are some admirably 
detailed appendices in which Fichte, Schlciermacher, Kant, Fries, and 
Luther are all brought into contribution. 

Enough has been said, however, to show that this study of mysticism 
is of fundamental importance. In spite of the strict limitations within 
which Otto confines himself and of his frequently rather baffling use and 
discussion of very technical terms, the book has a real fascination. Quite 
unconsciously, too, it brings home to the reader the wonder and glory of 
that urge to live in God and that passion for tho knowledge of God which 
is of the essence of the mystic attitude. 

c W. B. Selbjf.. 

Religious Behaviour. By D. M. Trout, Ph.D. Macmillan. 20s. 

This book recalls the definition of a haggis as “a hantle of fine con- 
fused feeding”. It is the joint product of a professor and his students, 
containing the results of laboratory experiments, field observations, and 
the study of autobiographical materials. Ten years work lies behind it, 
and it is offered as a contribution to the “difficult task of discovering the 
objectively describable conditions under which religious behaviour occurs 
and persists”. Professor Trout is very proud of his achievement and 
urges that it is intended only for serious students and not merely for 
religious enthusiasts. The book begins with a survey of the varieties of 
religious behaviour and then goes on to discuss religion both as organismic 
and telic behaviour. Then comes a discussion of spiritism, ranging from 
animism and Mama to table tipping and the Ouija board. This is followed 
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by chapters on religious mediation, religious rapport, and religious 
dominance, and the book concludes with a sketch of the history and 
development of the psychology of religion and a criticism of the various 
means of investigating religious behaviour. 

At the outset Professor Trout indicates quite clearly that his intention 
and that of his co-workers is to confine themselves strictly to religious 
behaviour. He rules out the investigation of religious experience which, 
though worthy of consideration, he regards as purely epiphcnomcnal. At 
the same time he dissociates himself from the mechanistic materialism 
which has characterized the behaviourist standpoint on the one hand, and 
from the mystical vitalism which, he says, is advocated by psychological 
animists. These over-simplifications he thinks are to be avoided in any 
really scientific discussion of the subject. It is by no means certain, how- 
ever, that his insistence on behaviour as the one subject of investigation 
is not in itself the kind of over-simplification which he deprecates. While 
the collaborators in this book deserve all praise for their immense industry, 
for the wide range of their investigations, and for the care with which 
they have collected and tabulated their materials, the fact remains that 
their presentation of religion is unavoidably one-sided and that they are 
in constant danger of ignoring some of the most characteristic and crucial 
elements in the religious consciousness. As is not uncommon with 
workers in this field, they tend to lay far too much stress on abnormal 
types of religious behaviour and to ignore, or at least minimize, that 
which is normal and more healthy* 

One cannot refrain, too, from raising a mild protest against the un- 
necessarily technical language in which much of this book is written. 
This is not always explained as it might be, and the reader is constantly 
pulled up by the necessity of turning into plain English terms which, while 
possibly familiar in American psychological laboratories, arc certainly 
strange to this country. How many of us, for example, could say at once 
what is means by “a highly eidetic sophomore”? This, however, is only 
a surface blemish in a book which is full of suggestion and will remain 
a mine of information for all those who arc interested in the study of 
religion. 

W. B. Selbie. 

Mind and Matter. By G. F. Stout, LL.D. Cambridge Press. 12s. fid. 

This is the first of two volumes based on the author’s Gifford Lectures, 
and it prepares the way for the one which will deal with ultimate problems 
and which is to appear under the title God and Nature. The second will 
demand a prior reading of the first; a study of the first excites us to im- 
patience for the appearance of the second. 

lfc is divided into four books : I. The Animism of Common Sense; II. 
The Psycho-Physical Problem; III. Knowledge of Physical Existence — 
Historical and Critical; IV. Knowledge of Physical Existence — Positive 
View. • 

In explanation of the title of Bk. I it should be said that Prof. Stout 
is concerned with Common Sense “considered as a social product main- 
tained and transmitted from generation to generation through the co- 
operation and conflict of many minds in thinking and willing”, and that 
by Animism he means “the tendency to find Mind in Nature generally and 
not only in the form bf individual minds connected with particular bodies 
such as those of men and animals”. He examines the tendency to seek 
and find in nature a correlate of our own mental life from the standpoint 
of the animistic view of causal process, of teleological animism, and of 
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aesthetic animism, and he finds that internal criticism leaves the animistic 
position unshaken. 

In Bk. II he turns to consider the scientific approach to the problem 
of the relation of body and mind, and shows that the scientific line of 
enquiry itself raises questions which are properly metaphysical, not 
scientific, and that it raises them in such a manner as to indicate roughly 
the kind of metaphysical assumptions which must be made in order ta 
answer them. In the course of the discussion he argues that both parallel- 
ism and interactionism in their phenomenal form (ue., in the form which 
treats both mind and matter as ultimate) are indefensible, but that, 
starting from the view that it is the embodied self which is active and 
passive, there are strong reasons for accepting parallelism, if by parallel- 
ism wc mean “concomitance grounded in communion ”. Further, he 
argues against materialism on three main grounds : (1) that the alleged pro- 
duction of mind by purely material factors is wholly incongruous with 
the scientific conception of the Order of Nature as a system of laws; (2) 
that, whereas everywhere else for science production involves the continu- 
ance of the producing factors in the product, in this alleged product there 
is no such continuance; and (3) that there are cogent reasons for regarding 
will and intelligence as contributing to determine the course of events, and 
that this is incompatible with metaphysical materialism. 

Bks. Ill and IV deal with the subject-object relation, historically, 
critically, and constructively. It is impossible to summarize them in brief 
space, and fortunately there is no call to do this, for no one interested in 
the problems involved needs to be told that what Prof. Stout has to say 
about them is important. Reference, however, may be made to one or two 
leading contentions. He holds that what self-consciousness reveals is not 
mere mind, but mind and body together in the inseparable unity of the 
embodied self. This unity in self-consciousness is an ultimate datum, 
and it is failure to start from this which accounts for the chief dilemmas 
which appear in the discussion of the psycho-physical problem. He main- 
tains, further, that not only sensa but also physical objects may be known 
immediately, though there is a fundamental difference in the way in which 
we know them, since the sen sum does, and the physical object docs not, 
enter into actual experience. Sensa are known by the direct scrutiny of the 
sensum itself; physical phenomena arc known by the coherence of per- 
ceptual data with each other in a system. Here we may note the impor- 
tance which he attributes to the doctrine of the sensory continuum. The 
sensory continua of individuals are parts of, and specially differentiated 
within, a world-continuum; they are partial extracts from this wider 
continuum, “differing from other parts of the whole to which they be- 
long, not in their fundamental nature, but in being actually experienced 
by individual selves”. 

Sense-impressions are changes in the sensory continuum of an individual, 
continued from and into changes in the wider whole. The apparent dis- 
continuity and disparity between the sensa and physical existence which has 
led to the view that sensa arc not material but “mental”, is really due to 
a difference in the conditions of our knowledge. Physical objects are, and 
sensa are not, phenomena. 

The volume as a whole is a vindication of the Animism of Common 
Sense as the author sets it out in Bk. I. It is not without hints of the 
position to be defended in its sequel, which sequel we hope will be made 
by the Cambridge Press as pleasant and comfortable to the eye as its 
forerunner. 


E. R. Micklem. 
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Scepticism and Construction. Bradley's Sceptical Principle as the Basis of Constructive 
Philosophy. By C. A. Campbell. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

This is without doubt a noteworthy book. The author distinguishes 
between the sceptical element in Bradley’s philosophy and the concessions 
he makes to Hegelianism. 

Bradley bases himself on the principle that Reality cannot be self- 
contradictory. Now any ordinary proposition that has meaning is in the 
first place the union of a subject and a predicate which are different from 
one another. Let us say that the proposition is A is B. We try to justify 
it by tracing back both A and B to a common ground C. But the question 
then rises : What is the relation of A and C, and again of B and C? Thus 
there is an infinite regress in which we arc looking for an ultimate ground 
X which explains A, B, and C and all things. Such a ground can only be 
a system which is a unity of all differences, so that all are mutually im- 
plicatory. Hegel assumes that such a system can be found, and his 
disciples, the English Hegelians, follow him. But the above argument 
shows that X never can be reached. Yet the idea of such a system remains 
without doubt the goal of thought. What, then, is the inference? The 
notion of a unity which completely harmonizes all differences is the essen- 
tial rational form by which our thought seeks to apprehend Reality. But 
Reality perpetually eludes it — we have therefore to admit that Reality is 
supra-rational. 

All that part of Bradley’s philosophy in which he talks of Reality 
positively as a unity of experience, or in which he speaks of Degrees of 
Truth and Reality, is inconsistent with his own fundamental principle. 
We know nothing positive about Reality. Thought in aspiring to it in- 
evitably commits suicide. No statement that we can make can ever be 
strictly true, or properly express the nature of Reality. We have no 
right, where Reality is supra-rational, to suppose that some statements 
stand nearer than others to the truth concerning it. 

Mr. Campbell finds a strong confirmation of his doctrine of the supra- 
rational character of Reality in moral experience. He takes his stand on the 
simple affirmation of the plain man’s consciousness, that we are free to 
choose between alternatives, and are never wholly determined either from 
without or from within. 

Not many words are wasted on the “hard determinism” which supposes 
that all our actions can be mechanically explained. Mr. Campbell says 
that behaviourism, with its doctrine of the conditioned reflex, has got 
scarcely any way at all in explaining the nature of human conduct. The 
higher reaches of conduct are not touched at all. 

On the “soft determinism” vfrhich regards all acts as explainable from 
a man’s character, more time and energy are spent. Mr. Campbell argues 
that such a doctrine does not cover the case of moral effort, where we 
deliberately prefer the ideal course to the line of least resistance. Here 
there is genuine “will-energy” exercised which takes us beyond anything 
that flows naturally from our already formed character. There is dis- 
continuity. It is found that experience resists rational explanation. This, 
however, is exactly what we should expect, if Reality is supra-rational. 

The supra-rationality of Reality further forms a firm basis, and the 
only firm basis, for religion. The marks of true religion are peace and 
moral effort. But peace implies satisfaction with the world as it is, while 
moral effort implies tfye very opposite. Both arc reconcilable in a Reality 
that is supra-rational and in such a Reality alone. 

It is implied that the human perfection which moral effort aims at has 
an affinity with the nature of the supra-rational. This is, of course, in 
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the circumstances only a religious conviction, for which there is no rational 
ground. But apart from it religion must perish. 

Medieval theology was accustomed to say that God could be approached 
by the way of causality, by the way of negation, and by the way of per- 
fection. Mr. Campbell dismisses the first way as altogether unsatisfac- 
tory, accepts the second as giving the truth of the matter, and admits the 
third in a qualified sense. Or, perhaps, we should rather say that he admit; 
the first way also with the same qualifications as the third. The religious 
consciousness regards the world as it is, as well as the world as it ought 
to be, as being dependent upon God, but in such a way that no rationale 
of the common dependence can be traced. 

Mr. Campbell thus reaches a mctaphysic almost identical with that of 
Schleiermacher, only that the latter does offer a rationale of the depen- 
dence on God alike of our knowledge of the world and our obedience to 
the moral law. Schleiermacher argues that both our world-knowledge 
and our moral obedience depend on an absolute conviction not further 
explicable; but he also sees the essence of this conviction to consist in that 
absolute feeling of dependence which is religion. Hence it is not difficult 
to see how we make a transition from the attitude of knowledge to that 
of action, as wc perpetually do. It is the religious feeling common to 
both that carries us over from the one to the other. 

This argument, which is to be found in Schleicrmacher’s Dialectic, 
fills up the gap in Mr. Campbell’s doctrine. In my book, The Metaphysical 
Justification of Religion (1929), I have tried to show how an adequate 
metaphysic of religion can be developed from Schleiermacher’s principles. 

Robert S* Franks. 

Un Clerc qul n’a pas trahi, Alfred Loisy d’apr&s ses Mdmoires. By Sylvain 
Leblanc. Paris : Hachette & Co. 10 fr. 

Loisy has come to disclaim the name of “Modernist”, but there was 
a time when he was not only “Modernist” but almost the incarnation of 
Modernism in France. This Movement, ruthlessly suppressed by the 
Papacy, has perhaps not received from Free Churchmen the attention it 
deserves. Loisy himself has stood for “the higher criticism” of the 
Scriptures in rather an extreme form, but this is not the chief part of his 
offence against the Papacy. He with his fellow-Modernists has challenged 
the whole conception of dogma and orthodoxy as held by the Roman 
Church. Here are men who realize that in the modern world the kind of 
orthodoxy required by Rome is impossible, but have no quarrel with the 
life and discipline, the piety and religion, of their Church, who indeed are 
ardent Catholics and loyal Christians. • Their problem has not been a 
simple question of loyalty to conscience, but the terrible tension between 
the loyalty of the intellect and the loyalty of the heart. Some of them 
like Mgr. Mignot have remained painfully in their Mother Church; others 
like Loisy have been turned out, and Loisy himself in exile from the 
Church has travelled far from the position which as a Modernist he once 
maintained.. French Catholic Modernism is one of the most significant 
movements of recent years, not least for Free Churchmen, who in general 
claim to be orthodox but are certainly not orthodox in any defined and 
accepted sense and have no clear idea what is the place of “orthodoxy” 
or of dogma in religion. 

Loisy has written his Memoirs in three large volumes, for almost alone 
among literary, gifts he lacks the art of verbal compression; in this long 
work is recorded the anguish of a sensitive soul, the intellectual pilgrimage 
of a savant , and the shameful story . of the Papal treatment of the 
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Modernists. For those who would like to read the three volumes but 
suspect that they never will, this little book by Sylvain Leblanc may be 
commended; it is a passionate defence of Loisy’s intellectual integrity 
which for most English scholars has never been in question, but it affords 
an interesting commentary upon, or introduction to, the writings of Loisy 
himself. 

Nathaniel Micklem. 

SHORTER NOTICES AND DESCRIPTIVE LIST 

(Books marked * are recommended for ministerial reading). 

One of the Editors of the 44 Clarendon Bible ”, Canon G. H. Box, has 
made himself responsible for Vol. V. of the O.T., Judaism in the Greek 
Period, 333-68 B.C. (Oxford Press, 4s. 6d.). Dr. Box’s name is sufficient 
in itself to ensure the reader that the new volume will be marked by sound 
scholarship. Into the narrative typical passages from O.T. books are 
introduced, commentary thus being given on parts of Job, Ps., Prov., 
Eccles, Song of Songs, Isa. (23 118 ), Joel, Jonah, Hub., Zech. (9-14), 
Wisdom, Ecclus., and /. Macc. 

It is extremely difficult for a non-American to estimate the value of an 
American translation of the Bible. The Authorised Version is so familiar 
and beloved that there are yet places where the Revised and later Versions 
are scouted, and we fear many English people will have small patience 
with a modern American translation. That will be a pity, for very often 
such translations are full of help and suggestion. We have now before 
us an American translation of the Bible (Cambridge and Chicago Uni- 
versity Presses, 20s.), the New Testament being translated by Dr. E. J. 
Goodspeed, and the Old Testament by a group of scholars under the 
Editorship of Prof. J. M. Powys Smith. 

A new volume in the National Adult School Union’s very useful 
41 Books of the O.T. in Colloquial Speech ” (Is.) is Dr. C. J. Cadoux’s 
Translation of Deuteronomy . 

The enterprise of the S.C.M. is shown once more, this time in the 
publication of The Teachers’ Commentary (8s. 6d.), a volume of some 400 
pages, supplied with illustrations, maps and chronology. The General 
Editor is the Rev. Hugh Martin, with Dr. Theodore H. Robinson as 
Ediior for the O.T. and Canon L. W. Grensted for the N.T. Many of 
those responsible for the Commentary arc engaged in teaching work, and 
the Editors have had in mind the Commentary’s usefulness in association 
with the agreed syllabuses of religious teaching which arc now becoming 
common. Some well-known biblical scholars are among the con- 
tributors, including Dr. C. H. Dodd, Dr. J. E. M’Fadyen, Canon Raven, 
Dr. H. Wheeler Robinson, and Mr. H. G. Wood. The real value of the 
Commentary can only t bc tested by use, and it will be interesting to have 
the verdicts upon it of those engaged in teaching in day and Sunday 
Schools. Whatever that verdict may be, the intention of the Editors is 
entirely admirable. 

The only reason why Dr. E. F. Scott’s The Kingdom of God in the New 
Testament (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) does not bear an asterisk :s its price, 
which is too high fcfr the pocket of most ministers. The book is only 
short, but it is made valuable by the simplicity and clarity with which 
Dr. Scott deals with its very important subject. He first discusses the 
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historical background of the conception of the Kingdom, showing how it 
had gathered into itself all the ideas that lay deepest in Jewish religion. 
This Jesus filled with new wealth of meaning, and it has been a great 
mistake to try to sum up the many-sided conception in a single formula 
as if He had in His mind a, clear-cut idea — apocalyptic or ethical. The 
teaching of Jesus on the Kingdom is then examined and placed in relation 
with the rest of the New Testament . A book full of suggestion for 
preachers. 

Mr. John S. Hoyland’s *Thc Cross Moves East (Allen & Unwin, 5s.), 
is “ A Study in the Significance of Gandhi’s Satyagraha After inter- 
preting the meaning of the Cross in the New Testament and in Christian 
History, Mr. Hoyland turns to India and, after speaking of Bhakti, tells 
the story of Mr. Gandhi’s use of Satyagraha , first in Africa and then in 
India. He describes the occasions on which the policy has been employed 
in recent years, and points out that Mr. Gandhi has learnt that it makes 
great demands on those who believe in Satyagraha — he has found that 
“corporate moral resistance” demands preparation parallel to preparation 
for war, the use of force. Mr. Iioyland secs the future of mankind in a con- 
flict between the way of the Cross and the way of force, with no doubt 
where the ultimate victory lies. These words illustrate his point of view : 

Mr. Gandhi was convinced, throughout the struggle, that if only the 
principle of Non-Violence could be maintained, success was absolutely certain. 
“Nothing can stand before the march of a peaceful, orderly, and God-fearing 
people”. lie even declared on certain occasions, in a somewhat apocalyptic 
manner, that if only a very few Satyagrahis genuinely believed in and 
practised Satyagraha with their whole hearts, victory for their cause was 
inevitable. In other words, he was possessed by an unconquerable faith 
in the power of self-chosen, non-retaliating suffering to right wrong and to 
establish truth. He believed with his whole soul in the principle of the 
Cross. 

Canon O. C. Quick always demands that his readers should have their 
minds at full stretch, and never goes out of his way to help a lame dog 
over a stile. In spite of this, possibly because of it, the four lectures, The 
Ground of Faith and the Chaos of Thought (Nisbct, 5s.), should be pon- 
dered by all who desire an intelligent view of God, man, and the universe. 
The first lecture discusses “ The Modern Situation : Causes and Reasons 
for Disbelief ”. In the second, ” Two types of Argument for Belief ”, 
the antithesis between rationalism and empiricism in religious thought is 
emphasized. Turning to “ Ideas of God in Modern Science and Religion”, 
Canon Quick gives specially good critiques of Otto and Barth, and the 
final lecture treats of “ God in Christ ”. • 

The Rev. W. G. Hanson’s The Message of Karl Barth (R.T.S., Is.), 
is a popular account of Barth’s teaching based upon the English expositions 
which have seen published. Questionnaires arc added. 

Finding God (S.C.M., 4s. and 2s. 6d.) is, wc think, Dr. A. Herbert 
Gray’s best book. Using the help of friends who Replied to his inquiries, 
Dr. Gray asks, “ Are All Men Capable of Religious Experience? ”, and 
then examines the approach through Reason, Beauty, Defeat, the Challenge 
of the World, Christ, Love, Suffering, Fellowship, summing-up by discuss- 
ing “ The Secret of Lifelong Growth ”, and the reply of a critic. Dr. 
Gray’s open-mindedness and sturdy commonsense are allied to familiarity 
with the outlook of young and old within and withoiit the Church. He is 
always ” on the spot ”, and his little book is an excellent piece of modern 
apologetic. 
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Mr. Kenneth Ingram is responsible for Youth Looks at Religion 
(Allan, 5s.), seven essays by Christopher Casson (Anglo-Catholic), Pamela 
Frankau (agnostic), E. L. B. Hawkin (who gives a ludicrous picture of 
young Nonconformists), Susan Lowndes (Roman Catholic), Giles Playfair 
(a new Church needed), W. A. Fearnley-Whittingstall (Religion has been 
and is the dominating influence), Peter Winkworth (Sacramcntarian). No 
young Free Churchman appears. There is a wise reply by the Archbishop 
of York, sympathetic, but noting “ the lack of scientific thoroughness ” in 
the essays, and concluding, 

No Christian will be made anxious for the Gospel by his reading of these 
essays, but we may all with advantage be made anxious about our customary 
presentation of it. 

Professor A. H. McNeile’s Self (Hcffcr, 2s.) is an excellent little book 
for times when the cry for self-expression is leading so many people astray. 

Inner Light (Allen & Unwin, 5s. and 3s. Gd.) is a devotional anthology 
compiled by a group of Adult School workers. It includes many quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, as well as from modern and ancient writers, and 
should have a wide welcome. Probably the excessively thin paper has been 
used to keep the volume within pocket compass ; it seems to us mistaken 
for a book the pages of which should be constantly turned. 

The Church and English Life (Longmans, 4s. Gd. and 2s. 6d.) contains 
sermons preached by the Bishop of Norwich on various occasions during 
the last twenty years. They arc classified under “ The Church and the 
Nation ” ; “ Youth and Education ” ; “ Doctrine in the English Church ” ; 
“ Worship ”. 

The Rev. B. F. Simpson’s The Prayer of Sonship (Longmans, 2s. 6d.) 
is the book recommended by the Bishop of London for Lenten reading. 
This series has contained some admirable little volumes, and Mr. Simpson’s 
is worthy to rank with the best of them. 

Dr. Rufus Jones never fails to be suggestive, and his Pathways to the 
Reality of God (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) is as helpful as previous books have 
been. He discusses the approach to God by way of faith, mystical experi- 
ence, the universe, evolution, history, Christ, revelation, “ the nature of 
experience ”, immanence, philosophy, and prayer. Dr. Jones is always 
pertinent, and there is an attractiveness about his presentation of 
truth that is not too common. That he does not lack humour is shown by 
his quotation of the reply of the President of a Presbyterian Conference at 
Philadelphia to a brother who had insisted that every single statement in 
the Bible must be taken literally :* 

“There is a passage in the Book of Revelation which declares that a 
woman sat on seven hills ; now if, as the brother insists, that is to be taken 
literally, all I have to say is that she must have had an amazing sitting 
capacity !” 

Dr. Cyril Alington’s little book, * Christian Outlines (Nicholson & 
Watson, 2s. 6d.) is “ An Introduction to Religion ” which is just the kind 
of thing to hand to “ seekers ”, young and old. Dr. Alington writes 
simply and persuasively, and with an understanding of the modern young 
person’s approach to religion. There will be hesitations at times, as, for 
example, when the writer suggests that the Church can never be united 
except on the basis of* episcopacy, or accepts without qualification the 
Dominical institution of the Lord’s Supper, but on the whole the Outline 
is admirably done and should be widely used. 
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In Which Way Religion? (Macmillan, 8s. 6d.) Prof. H. P. Ward, 
of Union Seminary, New York, is greatly concerned, not merely with the 
sickness of an acquisitive society in the wealthiest country in the world, but 
even more with the failure of American Protestantism to make a stand 
against nationalism and a self-seeking economic organization. He finds 
that the churches are linked with a state of society which is alien to the 
mind of Christ, and that this association prevents them from bearing that 
ethical witness which loyalty to Christ demands, and instead makes them" 
44 the sanction and ally of a new economic imperialism ”. Speaking of the 
revival of Gothic architecture in the churches, he says : 

The plain fact remains that our Gothic revival expresses only the aspira- 
tion of those who have the money to pay for it, and that is a limited circle 
even within the household of faith. These new, expensive, and sometimes 
beautiful churches are placed mostly in the suburbs. They are physically and 
socially inaccessible to most of the wage earners . . . Our modem replicas 
of the Gothic are adding hundreds of millions to the vested interest of 
organized religion in a property system which is increasingly demonstrating 
itself to be antisocial . . . According to the laws of history, which this 
generation may too late discover to have that dread certainty which their 
forefathers ascribed to the laws of God, these structures are insecure to the 
extent to which injustice has entered their foundations. 

The way out is not to be found in quietism : 

The quietist wins no victory in the modern world. India needs and will 
have the machine, so Gandhi has yet to find out what to do with it. The 
Quakers, having found that godliness with contentment is great gain, have 
now to learn, with the rest of us, what to do with property. The mystic 
approach to God leads us away from reality unless it takes us into the moral 
struggle. The insight of emotional experience must justify and verify itself 
in action, then it leads to further insight. 

American Protestantism must decide 44 whether improving their forms of 
worship or the life of man is their main business ”. A lively book concludes 
with the question, 44 Is it too late? ” Dr. Ward is not optimistic. He 
contrasts the apathy of many Christians with the fervour of Communists, 
and sees a future for American Protestantism only if 

it can go through to the bitter end with its spirit of freedom and criticism, 
if it can also develop the ethical passion and power of the religion of Jesus in 
support of a social program based on an understanding of the processes of 
history and the nature of man and society. 

After the Edinburgh Missionary Conference in 1910 Dr. John R. Mott 
wrote The Decisive Hour of Christian Missions. Now, subsequent to the 
Jerusalem Conference of 1928, he has sounded an awakening blast in 
*The Present-Day Summons to the World Mission of Christianity (S.C.M., 
7s. 6d.). After looking at “World Trends”, Dr. Mott shows, in search- 
ing chapters, how the call from all over the world comes to the Church — 
in rural life, industry, race, in the summons “ to r share ”, “ to serve ”, 
“ to co-operate ”, in the living message, the home base, and the need for 
leadership. Dr. Mott’s travels and wide knowledge enable him to illus- 
trate effectively from every part of the Mission Field, and his bibliographies 
show the extent of his reading. What can the Church reply when such a 
well-informed observer writes : w 

I have not visited a hospital, or a Christian college or a field open to 
evangelism which I have considered adequately manned ? 
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Difficulties— Being a correspondence about the Catholic Religion 
between Ronald Knox and Arnold Lunn (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 7s. 6d.) is 
more than a jeu d* esprit, although the participants have, for better or worse, 
still something of the undergraduate about them ; there is an underlying 
seriousness to the book which makes it worth reading for more than passing 
pleasure. Mr. Lunn leads off, Father Knox replies, there is some flourish- 
ing and playing to the gallery, more pretty sword play, and occasionally 
sharp thrusts. At times the correspondents strike the reader as being less 
than fair : is Mr. Lunn just to Swiss Protestants, for example? is Father 
Knox fair to his own intelligence when, with a cold-blooded business like 
St. Bartholomew's crying aloud for all time, he says history shows 

that whereas massacres organized by Catholics have ordinarily been inspired 
by common human motives, there have been times at which Protestants 
have massacred their enemies by deliberate calculation, as the result of a 
morbid preoccupation with Old Testament history ? 

As an example of the lighter side one may quote Mr. Lunn : 

It is not the swallowing of Jonah, but his subsequent career, which 
strains our credulity. There may be whales in the Mediterranean, and normal 
whales may or may not be able to swallow minor prophets, but no normal 
prophet could spend three days in the belly of a whale and survive. More- 
over, the whale’s thoughtfulness in depositing Jonah at the port for which 
he originally set sail is hardly consistent with the habits of whales that 1 
have known. 

Father Knox’s pregnant phrase may serve to illustrate the more serious 
side of the debate : 

The trouble with you, as with all the modems, is that you prefer vague- 
ness to mystery. 

All the usual questions — Infallibility, Indulgences, Inquisition, Authority, 
etc . — come up in turn. We are obliged to record our opinion that if no 
better case can be presented for the Roman Catholic Church than that 
presented by such a clever person as Father Knox, its claims will more and 
more speedily be undermined as education spreads. 

The Unitarian Churches seem to be very alive just now, especially on 
the literary side of their work. Four new pamphlets in the series called 
“Religion: Its Modern Needs and Problems” (Lindsey Press, Is. each) 
deserve commendation. They are Dr. McLachlan’s The Bible To-day; 
the Rev. A. H. Lewis’s *The Friendly Church, which ministers and 
deacons would do well to read; Mr. H. Crabtree’s Some Religious Cults 
and Movements of To-day ; and the Rev. R. F. Rattray’s Fundamentals 
of Modem Religion . 

The Education Department of the Unitarian Churches is also active, as 
the publication of new Teachers* Handbooks shows. We have received the 
first quarterly parts (Is. each) of the Handbooks published for Intermediate 
and Junior Departments, and we should think they will prove very 
serviceable. 

That lovable and indefatigable veteran, Dr. Rendel Harris, now an 
octogenarian, has begun another series of Essays — this time called 
“ Evergreen ” (Heffer). In No. 1, Bast (3s.), Dr. Harris finds traces of 
Egypt in the Azores and in the Sandwich Islands, with an excursus on the 
potato by the way. No. 2, Josephus and His Testimony (2s.). concludes 
that the passage in the Antiquities referring to Jesus is genuine, but has 
been modified by Christian hands. In No. 3, The Magi (2s.), which we 
confess we found ingenious rather than convincing, Dr. Harris finds definite 
connexion between Egypt and Persia, both in commerce and colonization. 
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It has been rather difficult to follow the appearance of the various parts 
of “ The Christian Religion : Its Origin and Progress ”, edited by Prof. 
Bethune-Baker. The first part of Volume II ( The Expansion of the 
Christian Church) is the Rev. R. Gardner-Smith’s The Church and the 
Roman Empire (Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d.). It brings’ the history down as 
far as the fall of the Western Empire in 476. 

The Rev. C. E. Douglas’s Constitutional Episcopacy (Faith Press, 3si) 
is a little volume which all interested in re-union should read, though they 
will find that Daniel Neal, the historian of the Puritans, has been 
re-christened James. Mr. Douglas, believing that the episcopacy accept- 
able to a United Church will not be the medieval form now current in the 
Church of England, but a constitutional episcopacy, surveys the attempts 
of Presbyterians and Episcopalians to come to an understanding in the 
Channel Islands in Elizabeth’s reign, in Ussher’s ” Reduction,” and later. 

Mr. Norman H. Baynes’s very readable and cogent lecture, Constantine 
the Great and the Christian Church (Milford, 6s.) has been swollen by 70 
pages of notes into a book. In it, with abundant reference to authorities, 
Mr. Baynes proves — conclusively, we think — that Constantine not only 
definitely allied himself with Christianity and with the Christian Creed, but 
conceived himself as entrusted by God with a personal mission, which 
included the establishment of unity in the Catholic Church. 

We hope that no theological student to whom money is scarce will 
spend 14s. on A Bibliographical Guide to the History of Christianity 
(Chicago & Cambridge University Presses) thinking it will solve all his 
problems. Dr. S. J. Case has had the assistance of several other American 
scholars, and in parts the bibliography is quite useful. Even including the 
index, however, the volume contains only 265 pages, and it is therefore 
obvious that the selection must be comparatively small. One would not 
mind that, however, had it been made with the care that is claimed, but 
in some parts books seem to have been drawn out like so many tickets for 
the Irish sweepstake. There is no mention of Dale’s History of Congrega- 
tionalism — neither Dale nor Fairbairn appears — or of John Brown’s The 
Pilgrim Fathers or John Bunyan (indeed these American editors .apparently 
do not know of a book called The Pilgrim's Progress). Without being 
qualified to judge, we should say that Dr. Spinka’s chapter on Eastern 
Christianity seems more satisfactory. Where we have some right to test, 
the volume seems of little use. 

Dr. Margaret Smith’s Studies in Early Mysticism in the Near and 
Middle East (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.) successfully accomplishes the difficult 
task of being readable from the beginning to the end. After discussing 
the meaning of Mysticism, Miss Smith traces its rise in early Christianity, 
outlines its place in orthodox Islam, and then gives a detailed account of 
Sufism, and the teaching and practice of the early Sufi mystics. We think 
she proves her contention that Islam, taking its rise in a Christian environ- 
ment, was largely affected by Christian beliefs and habits, and that its 
mystics followed the monks and solitaries in their mode of life and witness. 
The Sufis did likewise, striving after a Way of life which should lead to 
union with God. In Miss Smith’s words : 

The final stages of the Sufi Way were Love and Gnosis, leading to the 

Vision of God, and the ultimate Goal of the quest, Union with the Divine, 

towards which the mystic had been ever ascending on the upward Path. 

Miss Smith’s summaries of the lives and teachings of both Christian and 
Sfifi mystics are not the least interesting and valuable parts of an important 
book. 
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It is 1,500 years this year since St. Patrick set foot in Ireland as a 
missionary. The commemoration has naturally resulted in many books in 
which the much disputed life and work of the saint is described. There 
has been controversy about almost every detail of Patrick’s life, and it is 
not yet stilled. Before us we have Dr. Helena Concannon’s St . Patrick, 
His Life and Mission (Longmans, Gs.), and Miss Winifred Letts’s St. 
Patrick the Travelling Man (Nicholson & Watson, 12s. 6d. — well produced, 
but too high a price for its size). Both are “popular** books, the latter 
apparently written for young people, but Mrs. Concannon prefixes her 
narrative with a handy introduction dealing with sources, and adds 
appendixes concerned with chronology and some of the more disputed 
passages in Patrick’s career. 

With these books should be included Archdeacon W. S. Kerr’s The 
Independence of the Celtic Church in Ireland (S.P.C.K., 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) 
in which he reaches this conclusion : 

All the evidence that I know for maintaining that St. Patrick and his 
Church admitted the supremacy of Rome has now been examined. There 
is not a scrap of valid proof in it all. It is a reeking mass of forgery and 
fable. 

Our first introduction to John of Salisbury was by way of a course of 
lectures on political philosophy by Neville Figgis many years ago. Of the 
subject matter of the lectures little remains in our memory with the excep- 
tion of a story of a farmer who, ruminating as he leaned over the door of 
a sty, remarked in the hearing of his rector, “If there were more o’ them 
black pigs and less o’ them black parsons, things ’ud be better ”. A little 
more about John we learned when later we ventured once or twice into 
Dr. R. L. Poole’s lectures on diplomatic at Oxford, for Poole knew more 
of him than anybody else and, like King Charles’s head, lie was always 
cropping up. John of Salisbury occupies an important place in English 
learning, in ecclesiastical history, and in the development of political 
theory. This is all well brought out in Dr. C. C. J. Webb’s workmanlike 
study, John of Salisbury (Methuen, 6s.) in the “ Great Medieval Church- 
men ” series. 

Any person who knows the district round about Blackburn will 
appreciate the work that has gone to the making of the Rev. J. E. W. 
Wallis’s History of the Church in Blackburnshire (S.P.C.K., 7s. 6d.), which 
is published under the auspices of the Church Historical Society. The 
story largely centres round Whalley, its Parish Church and its Abbey, and 
Mr. Wallis has much to give us from the records he has studied. We wish 
the Preface had made plain the limitations of the work : naturally we turned 
first to sec what was said of famous Nonconformists like Jollie of Altham, 
but found that he did not appear in either text or index. It was not until 
we reached p. 174, almost the end of the book, that wc found that Non- 
conformity and Roman Catholicism were deliberately omitted “ after the 
breach with the organization of the English Church was complete on 
either side”. • 

In The Geneva Service Book of 155:1 (Chester : Aikman, Is.) the Rev. J. 
Hay Colligan gives William Whittingham the editorship of the Genevan- 
English Order, though, without giving any evidence, he ascribes The 
Troubles at Frankfort to Edmund Sutton. 

It has long been obtious from articles in periodicals that Dr. Hastings 
Eells, of Ohio Wesleyan University, was making himself the leading 
authority in the world on Martin Bucer. His Martin Bucer (Yale and 
Oxford Presses, 26s. 6d.) will, we believe, long rank as the standard 
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biography. With an adequate bibliography and an abundance of notes, 
Dr. Eells traces the Reformer’s footsteps from one land and one con- 
troversy to another. The last sad busy two years in England are described, 
and his influence on the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI estimated. 
Dr. Eells finds in Bucer “ a master theologian, a skilful diplomat, and an 
accomplished orator ”, and above all, “ a good friend ”. He was, how- 
ever, one of those men who had far too much to do, and does not seem to 
have had time to look after his own family. 

To Dom David Knowles we are indebted for first printing A Relation 
of the holy and happy Life and Death of the Lady Lucy Knatchbull, Abbess, 
and of her Founding the English Monastery of Benedictines at Ghent, 
together with some notice which is given of her Religious there, concerning 
both their persons, and particular Devotions, and Perfections ; as also of 
divers Blessings, wherewith they have been enriched from Heaven, by Sir 
Tobie Matthew, S.J. Dame Lucy was born in 1584 and entered as 
postulant at Brussels in 1604. After varied experiences, she became 
Abbess at Ghent, and died in 1629. Tobie Matthew (1577-1655), son of 
an Archbishop of York, became a Roman Catholic in 1605, was knighted 
by Charles I in 1623, and wrote this Life in 1642. The book’s title is now 
shortened to The Life of Lady Lucy Knatchbidl (Sheed & Ward, 6s.). 

In The Ecclesiastical History of Essex during the Long Parliament and 
Commonwealth (Colchester, Benham, 15s.) Dr. Harold Smith has done a 
piece of work for which students of the period will be very grateful, though 
it might have been made easier to use by better arrangement. Dr. Smith 
has gathered together from manuscript sources all kinds of data, which, 
added to printed works like those of W. A. Shaw and T. W. Davids, pro- 
vide very full information for the county of Essex. Puritanism was very 
strong in Essex, and much of this volume is concerned with the Classical 
Movement, the work of the Triers, and the clTcct of the Restoration and 
Ejectment on the clergy. No student of the history of the English Church 
or of Puritanism will be able to neglect this book. Altogether, with T. W. 
Davids’s Evangelical Nonconformity in Essex — the work of a Congrega- 
tional minister which has stood the test of time — and Dr. Smith’s book, 
the county of Essex has been extremely fortunate. 

The Rev. A. J. Klaiber has rendered useful service by the research 
incorporated in The Story of the Suffolk Baptists (Kingsgate Press, 5s.). 
Students should not be misled by the illustrations, the Foreword, and the 
chapter headings ; the book is not “ popular ”, but the fruit of much labour 
and research into the story of the Baptist churches in the county from the 
17th century to the present. 4 

Dr. Emelia Fogelklou’s James Nayler, the Rebel Saint (Benn, 15s.), 
translated from the Swedish, is a vivid account of one of the most attractive 
of the early Quakers. We opened the book with fear, lest it should be 
entirely psychological in its approach, and we were checked by one or two 
slips in dealing with Nayler’s early days in the West Riding (was Wood- 
kirk ever called Woodchurch?) and occasional Qlumsiness in translation 
(“led him thro’ a period of intense fight”). But soon both author and 
translator get into their swing, and the result is a dramatic narrative which 
wins sympathy for the young Quaker. Nayler, who was only 42 when he 
died in 1660, bore many sufferings with courage and humility, and probably 
found his breach with George Fox harder to bear than the brutal punish- 
ments (whipping at the cart’s tail, and boring of the tongue) inflicted by 
Parliament. Of the events which led to the charge of blasphemy for which 
Nayler was so cruelly treated, Dr. Fogelklou writes with insight and under- 
standing : it is clear that he suffered from the exuberance and folly of 
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others. The book is a decided contribution to the history, of the Quaker 
movement. 

Miss Helen Waddell aptly introduces and Mr. F. G. Stokes ably edits 
Cole’s Blecheley Diary (Constable, 16s.). It covers the years 1765-1767, 
immediately preceding William Cole’s removal from his comfortable home 
at Blecheley to the tumble-down house at Waterbeach. We cannot but 
compare the Diary with that of James Woodforde; perhaps the difference 
between the two clergymen can be illustrated by saying that if Woodforde’s 
main concern is represented by 41 plumb puddings ”, Cole’s is represented 
by “ plumb trees ”. Cole, however, is an antiquary and obviously more 
of a scholar than Woodforde : we wish he had told us the titles of the 
books he bought, and of those he sold for sixty guineas on his removal. 
He is a bachelor who 14 would rather be well with another Man’s Wife than 
have one of his own ”. His remarks are sometimes shrewd and pointed : 

But we see thro’ Spectacles of a different Construction when made for 
Ourselves and other People. 

But Hogs are the proper Combatants with Hogs. 

He is a High Churchman, and his sympathies arc with Roman Catholicism : 

Why don’t the Bps enquire after the Growth of Dissenters of multifarious 
Denominations ? After Atheists, Deists, and Libertines, surely these are 
more dangerous to our Constitution and Christianity in General than the 
Papists, whose Tenets are Submission to Government and Order. 

He is very critical of William Bull, of the Independent Academy at Newport 
Pagnell, while when he went to Waterbeach he was annoyed to find that 
the parish swarmed with Methodists, and that he had to be under obligation 
to 44 a methodistical or presbyterian Baker ” or to a preacher who was a 
Collar Maker. 

I leave you to guess huw agreeable these Things must be to my orthodox 
Stomach ! especially when I can’t cross the Yard to go into my poor Business 
of a Garden, but this mechanical Teacher, with the usual puritanical Assur- 
ance and Forwardness, must needs greet me every Time he secs me with 
Good Morrow! or How d’ve, Neighbour ? 

Parts II and III of the very valuable Descriptive Catalogue of the Manu- 
scripts in the Library of Lambeth Palace , by the Provost of Eton and Canon 
Jenkins (Cambridge Press, 12s. Gd. each), are now published. Part II 
deals with Nos. 98-202, Part III with Nos. 203-357. Scholars all over the 
world w»U be very grateful for this catalogue, which is a model of sound 
scholarship. 

Social and Political Ideas of the Age of Reaction and Reconstruction 
is the seventh volume of the King*s College series (Harrap, 8s. 6d.), edited 
by Prof. Hearnshaw. These lectures cover the period from 1815-1865, and 
the authors arc as follow : Dr. Norman Sykes (The Age of Reaction and 
Reconstruction), Miss Constantia Maxwell (Chateaubriand and the French 
Romantics), Dr. A. D. Lindsay (Hegel, the German Idealist), Mr. Keith 
Feiling (Coleridge and # the English Conservatives), Dr. Frances M. Page 
(Robert Owen and the* Early Socialists), Mr. R. S. Dower (John Stuart 
Mill and the Philosophical Radicals), Miss Theodora Bosanquet (Auguste 
Comte and the Positive Philosophers), The Editor, and Mr. C. H. Driver 
(Thomas Hodgskin and the Individualists). 

The pleasure with which we read Mr. E. L. Woodward’s previous books, 
The Twelve Winded iky and Three Studies in European Conservatism , 
led us to open War and Peace in Europe, 1815-1870 (Constable, 14s.) with 
great expectation. We were not disappointed. Especially did we appre- 
ciate the middle essay of the three which make up the book. Dealing with 
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“ Historical Material and Historical Certainty ”, the essay discusses the 
sources of modern history, the classification of historical material, and 
historians of the 19th century. A striking list of English historians is given 
to show how the writing of English history was in the hands of “ non- 
professionals The first essay bears the title of the book, and the third 
“ French History and French Memoirs 

The Rev. C. D. Davis’s History of Manchester College (Allen & Unwin, 
10s.) recounts a very chequered story. Claiming to be in the line of descent 
from the Academies at Rathmel and Warrington, the College was opened 
in Manchester in 1786. It remained there until 1803, John Dalton being the 
most famous of its teachers. From 1803 to 1840 Charles Wellbeloved 
directed its affairs at York, whence it moved back to Manchester until 
1853, in which year it was transferred to London. Thirty-six years later, 
Martincau led the opposition to its removal to Oxford in vain, and after 
four years in the house vacated by Mansfield students, the College took 
possession of its new buildings in Mansfield Road in 1893. Mr. Davis 
furnishes all the facts, and we see how the work developed under the 
leadership in turn of J. J. Tayler, Martineau, James -Drummond, Estlin 
Carpenter, and L. P. Jacks. 

The Rev. H. W. Stephenson’s Unitarian Hymn-Writers (Lindsey 
Press, 3s. 6d.), consists of popular sketches of twenty hymn-writers during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries.. The names, and the hymns that they 
suggest, will in themselves go to show that the contribution of Unitarianism 
to hymnology has been not inconsiderable : John Johns, John Bowring, 
Sarah Flower Adams, F. H. Hedge, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Theodore 
Parker, E. H. Sears, William Gaskcll, Thomas Hincks, James Martineau, 
Samuel Longfellow, Samuel Johnson, Stopford Brooke, J. P. Hopps, J. W. 
Chadwick, H. W. Hawkcs, A. N. Blatchford, F. L. Hosmer, W. C. 
Gannett, W. G. Tarrant. 

Mr. Arnold Whitridgc, Thomas Arnold’s great-grandson, has had 
access to unpublished papers in writing Dr. Arnold of Rugby (Constable, 
5s.). The volume, of course, does not supersede Stanley’s biography, but 
it makes Arnold live again, and stresses some aspects of his life which were 
— perhaps deliberately — avoided by Stanley. Sir Michael Sadler writes 
an Introduction which deals specially with Arnold’s services to education, 
and suggests — we think with reason — that Mr. Whitridge perhaps 
exaggerates the low condition of English public schools at the beginning 
of the 19th century. We cannot refrain from quoting Mr. Whitridge’s 
opening words, almost a model beginning for a biography : 

Dr. Arnold has fared better at the hands of posterity than most school- 
masters. He has inspired a great biography, a great elegy, and the best 
novel of school life that has ever been written ; more recently he has pro- 
vided a brilliant essayist with an excellent opportunity of displaying his 
talent for caricature, which is in itself a proof of Arnold’s hold upon our 
generation. It is no easy task to take the measure of a man who could 
win the devotion of a delicate scholar like Dean f Stanley, of a poet and a 
man of the world like Matthew Arnold, of a vigorous country gentleman 
like Thomas Hughes, and who although only a schoolmaster ‘was eminent 
enough to excite the irony of Mr. Lytton Strachey. 

Ludovic Zamenhof (1837-1917), born of Jewish parents on the frontier 
of Poland and Lithuania, in his youth dreamed a dream. It was of the 
day when men of different races and nationalities should no longer be 
separated by differences in language, but should have a means of communi- 
cation common to all. In The Life of Zamenhof (Allen & Unwin, 4s. 6d.) 
a devout disciple, Mr. Edmond Privat, tells the story of Zamenhof's life, 
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the book being translated (and it reads like a translation) from the original 
Esperanto. . We get to like the little doctor as we read, and to sympathize 
with him in the divisions that befell the Esperantist movement, and 
especially in the shattering of his dream by the War. It must never be 
forgotten that there wore three stages in that dream, the least important 
perhaps being the first : there was Esperanto, an international language ; 
•Esperantism, an undefined feeling and hope for international brotherhood ; 
and Homaranismo, 4 ‘a special and quite definite politico-religious 
programme”. 

The passage of years has not made Pestalozzi a back number. Quite 
apart from his services to the cause of education, his childlike simplicity 
of character and his insistence on the importance of the family will always 
win for him readers. In Pestalozzi (McGraw-Hill, 12s.) selections from 
Pestalozzi’s writings have been edited by Professor L. F. Anderson. 

Another pioneer of education, Bishop N. F. S. Grundtvig (1783-1872) 
is the subject of Dr. Noelle Davies’s Education for TAfe (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 7s. 6d.). Preacher, politician, poet, patriot, Grundtvig’s greatest 
work was in the establishment of the Folk High-schools which have come 
to mean so much to Denmark. Miss Davies describes Grundtvig’s work 
in interesting fashion, showing how it had its basis in his doctrine of the 
“Living Word”. The final chapters trace the development of the Adult 
School Movement in Denmark down to the present time, and show its 
effect on Danish education and Danish life. 

Mrs. I. C. Willis’s Florence N ightingule (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) is a 
lively and concise biography. Though it contains little that is new, except 
some rather pert irrclevancies which we could have spared, it will serve, to 
acquaint a new generation of readers with the character of the masterful 
lady whose courage, persistence, and sacrifice effected many reforms in 
nursing and Army life. 

Professor C. H. Herford’s posthumous Philip Henry Wickstecd : His 
Life and Work (Dent, 12s. (id.) deserves many readers. It is the biography 
of a remarkable man and an exposition of his contributions to learning in 
many fields. But it is more than this, for it provides the. background from 
which emerged those movements which were in time to become the British 
Labour Party, and at the same time presents a striking picture of 
Unitarianism in England in the second half of the 10th century. 

Wickstecd was of Unitarian stock, and became a Unitarian pastor. 
Soon the double attractions of lecturing and of co-operation with democratic 
movements outside organized religion, allured him from the pulpit. He 
became one of the most popular of Univorsity Extension Lecturers, at first 
lecturing almost entirely on Dhnte, but subsequently adding political 
economy and other subjects. Few men have been at home in so many fields. 
He did more to make Dante known in England than anybody before him; 
he knew Aquinas as did no other non-Catholic in this country ; and leading 
economists (as Professor Robbins brings out in the chapter he contributes) 
acknowledged him as an equal. Aristotle, Aquinas, and Dante were his 
masters, and to them* must be joined Wordsworth and Ibsen, while in 
economics he built on Stanley Jevons. 

Philip Wicksteed enjoyed life, partly because he had many friends, 
partly because he had work that he loved, and partly because he worked 
hard. “His stringent maxim that you had no right to quote a book which 
you had not read from cover to cover”— a hard saying to a reviewer— is 
characteristic of the man, who becomes extremely attractive to the reader 
of Dr. Herford’s pages. One thing many of them will find lacking — any 
deep appreciation of the religion of the New Testament. Paul never 
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appealed to Wicksteed, and his interests in Biblical learning seem to have 
been largely confined to the Old Testament. 

Dr. Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osier was a worthy biography of 
the greatest of modern physicians. Its size and price, however, placed it 
outside the reach of many readers, and these will welcome Mrs. E. G. 
Reid’s The Great Physician (Oxford Press, 12s. 6d.), a shorter volume, 
which, though disfigured by many slips, does succeed in conveying to the* 
reader the wonderfully attractive personality of its subject. Child of a 
Manse that gave to Canada some of its greatest sons, William Osier com- 
bined in himself great gifts of heart and head. For the study of medicine 
he did much, but he was far from being a “medical” only ; he had a great 
love of books, of letters, and of men, so much so that it is probably true to 
say that he was a more cultured man than any of his contemporaries. Until 
the end of his life, when his only soil was killed in the War, he was a child 
of fortune, but his great popularity and the love which men all over the 
world had for him was gained not by good fortune, but by hard labour and 
self-sacrifice. Osier would have made a great minister of the Gospel — 
nay, he was a great minister of the Gospel. We commend this book, 
especially to those who did not read Dr. Cushing’s biography. 

Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s delightful memoir /. McT . E. McTaggart 
(Cambridge Press, 6s.) gives rise to many questions. Historians will ask 
whether the dates on p. 46 have not gone astray, for even philosophers 
can scarcely sail from New Zealand on 12th October and reach England on 
28th September. Students of character will ponder whether it was the 
influence of Cambridge alone which turned the Radical schoolboy into a 
Tory and a Jingo. Metaphysicians will be grateful to Mr. S. V. Keeling 
for his chapter expounding McTaggart’s theories. Theologians will ask 
why a scholar 

convinced of the reality of three things— truth, love, and immortality 
should be equally convinced that a personal God could not exist. 
McTaggart’s friendships helped to produce his belief in immortality, which 
he seems to have conceived as a continual series of re-incarnations, but he 
held, in Mr. Keeling’s words, that 

no substance can have a divine nature, i.e., there cannot exist a God -a 
personal being who is supreme and good, whether or not omnipotent and 
perfect. 

In these days when a fierce light beats on the life and character of 
the Jesus of the Gospels, McTaggart’s view of Christ pulls the Christian 
reader up sharp. 

If one was a Christian one would have to worship Christ and I don't 
like him much. If you take what he sai'd in the first three gospels (for St. 
John’s has no historical value I believe) it is a horribly one-sided and im- 
perfect ideal. Would you like a man or a girl who really imitated Christ ? 
I think most of the people I know arc living far finer lives than anything 
you could get out of the gospels. The best thing about him was his pluck at 
the Crucifixion, and other people have shown as much. • 

Those who find in Jesus “the fairest among ten thousand and the alto- 
gether lovely”, or who have been in the habit of accepting the negative 
epithet “sinless” without thinking, will be inclined to find in these words 
of McTaggart’s only prejudice, the fruit of an upbringing by a mother 
always a professed agnostic. But such an easy way out would be unfair, 
for McTaggart’s outlook on life was profoundly religious. . His view of 
Jesus seems, however, extraordinarily limited for a man of his genius. If 
we could only find people really imitating Christ, we imagine that their 
lives would be anything but one-sided and imperfect. 
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The respect most biographers have for their subjects generally secures 
that biographies are marked by carofulness and accuracy. Mr. Joseph 
McCabe had a good subject for his Edward Clodd (Bodley Head, 6s.), for 
Clodd lived to a ripe old age, had many friends, and a wide variety of in- 
terests. The book contains some good stories — not always quotable ! — but 
it is woefully arranged, and it would bo a good exercise for a student to 
•count the inaccuracies. Let him begin with pp. 36 and 100, or look at the 
Massinghams : the only entry in the Index is II. W., 205; in the text H. W. 
appears on pp. 92 (as Massington), 98, 116, 121, and 122, and H. J. on 

p. 100 . 

Mrs. Stevenson’s *Do You Remember Sinclair Stevenson ? (Blackwell, 
6s.) is an admirable “Life” of that buoyant, cheery, and versatile Irishman 
and missionary, her husband. Her pages make Clair Stevenson live even 
for those who did not know him, and the witness of his life is powerful even 
in the printed word. “You cannot account for a man like Sinclair Steven- 
son unless you postulate Jesus Christ”, said a soldier who had seen him 
at work in India, and one cannot read of his courage and sacrificial service 
without agreeing with the verdict. Mansfield men will remember that it 
was Stevenson who designed the suggested window for Mansfield Chapel 
(it is reproduced in the book) with St. Andrew Fairbairn in the middle, 
flanked by Bartlet and Sclbie. His humour overflowed in pen and pencil 
and practical joke, in India as in Ireland. We cordially commend his wife’s 
loving and faithful record. 

The latest work of that inveterate writer of books, Dr. R. II. Murray, 
is Archbishop Bernard , Professor, Prelate, and Provost (S.P.C.K., 
10s. 6d.). Bernard was a fine scholar and an attractive personality who 
spent his life for the Church of Ireland, largely in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and as Bishop of Ossory and Archbishop of Dublin. It was probably a 
mistake for Bernard to leave teaching for the episcopal bench, and there is 
no doubt that he was glad to return to Trinity as Provost. His life covers 
the critical years of tho Home Rule agitation and the founding of the Irish 
Free State, and is of interest to politicians as well as to churchmen. Dr. 
Murray has done well in bringing before Englishmen the life and work of 
this Irish scholar, though his book could have been shortened with advan- 
tage. He is perhaps a little too much of a panegyrist, but the reader can 
see the shadows even when they are not painted in. 

Sir Charles Mallet’s Lord Cave (Murray, 15s.) is a workmanlike piece 
of biography, its style being exactly suited to its subject. Cave, although 
he became Lord Chancellor, was not in the first rank of statesmen, and 
anything in the nature of a Cliurchillian biography would have been 
singularly inappropriate. “Wise, dignified, simple, kindly”, so a colleague 
referred to George Cave, and if the words “industrious” and “conscien- 
tious” be added, a true picture is given. Cave’s wife was more .ambitious 
for him than he was for himself, and the Introductory Chapter she 
contributes shows hovj determined she was that he should achieve what she 
believed to be within* his powers. Sir Charles Mallet well balances the 
varied aspects of Cave’s busy life, and tells the story well. 

Readers of these pages will note with interest the little scheme made by 
three Merchant Taylors’ boys in regard to Oxford scholarships in 1873. 
Only two close scholarships were available at St. John’s, and therefore it 
was agreed that Cavi, the strongest of the three, should try for an open 
at New College, leaving the other two for his friends. If he failed, he and 
Wells would enter for the two, and the youngest boy, Montague Shearman, 
wait for another year. 
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The arrangement worked “according to plan”. At New College Cave 

failed to carry off the prize; R. F. Horton, from Shrewsbury, proved too 

strong a competitor. 

Two Congregational ministers who, differing in many ways, are alike 
in having spent most of their ministerial lives in London, have written 
accounts of their labours. In Thorn of Peckham (Indep. Press, Is.) the 
Rev. G. Ernest Thorn chats about his breezy and unconventional ministry * 
in Bermondsey, Edmonton, and Peckham. Newland of Claremont and 
Canning Town (Epworth Press, 3s. 6d. ancf 2s. 6d.) describes the Rev. 
F. W. Newland’s training in Oxford, and his work “at the Dock gates” 
and Pentonville, with an interlude at Grimsby. Mr„ Newland tells many 
stories of the bravery and suffering of the poor, and of the sympathy and 
support of people in high places and in low. His book does special service 
in bringing hpmc how much still needs to be done to solve the housing 
problem, and in again delivering the challenge which the overcrowded 
areas of the great cities present to organized religion. We may not always 
agree with Mr. Ncwland’s views — fresh buzzing of the bee about Free 
Church ministers in the House of Lords sounds unpleasantly in our ears, 
nor can we accept the description of cricket as a “slow, deliberate, and 
gentlemanly game” (Mr. Newland has evidently not batted against Walter 
Brearley, or seen him, for that matter !); but we can agree that it is well 
to have on record these notes of a strenuous and faithful ministry, nobly 
shared through joy and sorrow by Mrs. Newland. 

The Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher’s Mighty Moments (R.T.S., Is.) is an 
account of Mr. Fletcher’s own conversion, and of some, of the outstanding 
experiences in his work as an evangelist. It is the kind of book which will 
cause considerable perplexity, and some heart-searching, to many 
Christians. Those who find it impossible to use Mr. Fletcher’s methods 
and to appeal to emotion in the way he does must be prepared to answer 
the challenge whether their methods produce comparable results in the 
lives of hearers. 

Dr. Lily Heber’s Krishnamurti: The Man and His Message (Allen & 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.), gives an account of Krishnamurti’s life, an exposition of 
his teaching, and an interpretation of his policy in dissolving the Order of 
the Star in 1929. A large part of the book is occupied with “ Contem- 
porary Appreciations ”. 

Brigadier-General Crozier’s Five Years' Hard (Cape, 7s. 6d.) is, to 
quote the author’s sub-title, “an account of the fall of the Fulani Empire 
and a picture of the daily life of a Regional Officer among the peoples of 
the Western Sudan”. It tells of the Author’s experiences as a junior 
officer in the years immediately after the South African War, and it gives 
one furiously to think. We sec the toll taken in lives and in morals by the 
climate, the military system, and the racial superiority complex. Drink 
and women play a prominent part in the lives of these men engaged in 
subjugating a people, but perhaps the most lurid light is shed on the way 
British officers regarded the natives. We cannot wonder that the “subject 
races ” harbour resentment for decades, and determine one day to secure 
their freedom : India may be relied upon to find in General Crozier’s narra- 
tive excellent propaganda. 

Revaluations (Oxford University Press, 7s. 6d.) consists of ten lectures 
delivered at the City Literary Institute. They are Air. G. K. Chesterton’s 
“Mary Queen of Scots” (ingenious but perverse), Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s 
“Oliver Goldsmith” (pleasing), Lord David Cecil’s “Charles James Fox” 
(understanding), Prof. Lascelles Abercrombie’s “Tennyson” (a fine bit of 
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criticism), Mr. Edward Marjoribanks’s “W. E. Gladstone” (sympathetic), 
Mr. James Laver’s “George Frederick Watts” (suggestive, but a trifle too 
clever), Mr. G. D. H. Cole’s “William Morris” (capable propaganda), Mrs. 
Naomi Mitchison’s “Elizabeth Garrett Anderson” (the most readable, but 
a vary long lecture), Mr. T. Earle Welby’s “Walter Pater” (a defence), and 
Captain Liddell Hart’s “Ferdinand Foch” (critical and damaging). 

In introducing this new biography, Mr. D. S. Mirsky claims that Mr. 
E. H. Carr’s Dostoevsky (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.) is the first biography 
based on adequate material. The amount of new matter seems to be exag- 
gerated, but Mr. Carr has told very effectively the story of the epileptic 
genius whose life and character remain almost incomprehensible to an 
Englishman. Mr. Mirsky thinks that English enthusiasm for Dostoevsky 
has flagged. That may be the case, but Crime and Punishment and The 
Brothers Karamazov will be read as long as Englishmen do read. 

We are glad that Mr. G. Lowes Dickenson has printed his charming 
broadcast talks on Plato and Ilis Dialogues (Allen & Unwin, 6s.). They 
form just the kind of introduction to Plato needed by those who have no 
Greek. 

We felt disappointed that the publishers of the standard edition of the 
works of Bernard Shaw (Constable) had chosen as Vol. I, not Back to 
Methuselah or the volume containing “ Saint Joan ” and “ The Apple- 
cart ”, but the first (6s.) of three volumes under the title Our Theatre in 
the Nineties . These volumes reprint Mr. Shaw’s weekly criticisms in the 
Saturday Review from January 1895 to May 1898. The best praise we can 
give to the volume is to say that we put it down with the intention of reading 
the other two volumes of criticisms, so alive did we find it — and this despite 
the fact that some of the plays about which Mr. Shaw writes are now as 
dead as pork. The interest of the book lies not so much in the appearance 
of actors and actresses whose names have since become household words, 
and not even in seeing how Mr. Shaw made people hate him by the vigour 
and “ check ” of his criticisms. It is rather in following the definite fight 
waged by him for certain principles. Those who took our advice and read 
tho Shaw-Terry Letters will certainly like to follow on by reading this book. 

Mrs. Barwell’s Little Songs of Love and Life (Allenson, Is. 6d.) con- 
sists of short pieces in prose and verse marked by intensity of feeling and 
beauty of form. Most of them are in the minor key. Surely there is a 
ministry of laughter as well as a ministry of pain. The volume is dedicated 
to Dr. W. E. Orchard, for whom one of the poems, “ A Song of Spring ”, 
was written. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s The Child (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d.) is a brief 
poem of ten stanzas, the meaning of which will perhaps appear to us on 
another reading. 

For relaxation readers may turn to Homo Sum’s The Science of 
Shaving (Heffer, Is.). This jeu d’esprit shows the writer as something of 
a Rabelaisian, but there are tips which will enable all who shave to save 
time and trouble. 

We strongly recommend ministers to read Prof. R. S. F. Woodworth’s 
* Contemporary Schools of Psychology (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). It consists of 
lectures which summarize in an extremely clear and readable way the 
developments whichfhave taken place in psychological study since 1900. 
Introspective Psychology and the Existential School, Behaviourism, 
Gestalt Psychology, Psycho-analysis (Freud, Adler, and Jung), and Pur- 
posivism or Hormic Psychology (McDougall) are treated in turn. Those 
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who want to familiarize themselves with the subject will find nothing handier 
than this volume. 

Sometimes wc are asked what it is exactly that the Church could do 
to help the present distress on the subject of sex. A reply is furnished in 
an admirable little pamphlet prepared at the request of a Committee of the 
Presbyterian Church of England by a medical man, Dr. J. Burnett Rae, 
under the title Sex Education and Religion (6d.), which we strongly 1 
recommend to readers. 

Dr. Meyrick Booth’s Youth and Sex (Allen & Unwin, 5s.) is a desultory 
book, with a mass of rather ill-digested quotations. It is redeemed by its 
courage and its willingness to recognize the situation. Nevertheless, one 
cannot but feel that many of the topics discussed by Dr. Booth should have 
found a place under some other title than Youth and Sex, “ Positive 
Feminism ” and “ The Triumph of Bolshevism ”, for example. The “new 
pyschology ” plays a good part in the book, in which Dr. Booth defends 
marriage and the family. 

Dr. G. Courtenay Beale, who has written many works on married life, 
is responsible for Woman's Change of Life (Wales, 5s.), which he calls 
“ A Book of Counsel and Guidance, With an Additional Chapter on Man's 
Change of Life 

Mr. Norman E. Himes’s Guide to Birth Control Literature (Douglas, 
3s. 6d.), is “ A Selected Bibliography of the Technique of Contraception 
and on the Social Aspects of Birth Control The Continental books deal 
with technique only. 

The Medical Society of Individual Psychologists — Adler’s disciples they 
may be called — is now publishing regularly “ Medical Pamphlets ”. 
No. 3 is Individual Psychology and Sexual Difficulties, L (Daniel, 2s. 6d.). 
Adler and Wexbcrg are among the contributors, and there are discussions 
of treatment and a very interesting Case Report by Dr. Mary C. Luff. 

Since Mr. J. W. Wheeler Bennett founded the Information Service on 
International Affairs a few years ago, he has produced some extremely 
serviceable volumes on various aspects of the situation. Not one of them 
has been more valuable than Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 
1925-1931 (Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d.). All those who wish intelligently to 
follow the discussions at the Disarmament Conference should either know 
what this book contains, or have it at hand ; its usefulness will not disappear 
with the close of the Conference, but it will serve permanently as a book of 
reference. 

Another book of the same type is Dr. Giovanni Engely’s The Politics of 
Naval Disarmament (William & Norgate, 15s.), now translated from the 
Italian. Dr. Engely deals with the Naval Conferences at Washington, 
Rome, Geneva, and London, and traces the negotiations between the 
various countries intervening between these Conferences and subsequent to 
the London Conference. 100 pp. of appendixes, consisting of various 
documents, relate to naval disarmament. 

It is to be feared that the letters from Lord Sydenham to Lord John 
Russell, now edited by Dr. Paul Knapland (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.), will 
appeal only to a comparatively small circle. Poulett Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Sydenham, succeeded Durham as Governor-General of Canada, and 
these letters cover the years from 1839 to 1841, when toe died. They have 
their value for those who have to consider the problem of India at the 
present time, for, in the Canadas Sydenham was faced with a problem 
akin, in some ways, to that of present-day India. 
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Robert the Peeler’s Letters to John Bull and Others (Williams & Nor- 
gate, 3s. 6d. and 2s. 6d.) consists of racy epistles to representatives of 
the nations, advocating an international court and police force, or, in the 
writer’s words : 

(1) Make reason the arbiter : undertake to submit all your disputes to 
the process of judicial or arbitral settlement. 

(2) Recognize that in international affairs the use of force must be 
limited to the performance of the police function. This National Police is 
of three categories : 1. Policing Home Countries. Constabularies plus 
National Police (pre-war weapons). II. Policing Overseas Territories and 
Colonies. Constabularies plus National Police (pre-war weapons). III. 
Policing of the World. Quotas of National Police (pre-war weapons), plus 
Centralized Force or International Police (post-war weapons). 

Robert delivers a good many hard knocks, e.g., 

You won the War, Jonathan ? Hardly, I think. Shall we say that Bull 
and Marianne could not have won it without your help ? There is a story 
that one of your Generals chided his English chauffeusc because she was 
three minutes late. “Why, General”, replied the young lady, “we have been 
waiting for you for over three years !” Your casualties were 303,196 ; Bull’s 
and Marianne’s 7,856,292. Three years of fierce fighting are represented in 
the difference between these ligurcs. Jutland had been fought before your 
navy appeared upon the scene. 

And we have the Jewish Battalion in the War whose slogan is said 
to have been, “No advance without security”. 

With commendable persistence Dr. Norman Leys continues to draw 
attention to the mistaken policy this country has pursued and is pursuing 
in Kenya Colony. In A Last Chance in Kenya (Hogarth Press, 8s. 6d.) 
the words of Sir Edward Grigg on the title-page — “ The African, of course, 
has no views at all ” — suggest the attitude which Dr. Leys has felt called 
upon to combat. His facts and figures in regard to taxation, land, and 
transport are informing, and should serve to make the British reader 
decidedly uncomfortable. It is disappointing that the Labour Government 
and Lord Passficld did so little for the natives in the Colony; Dr. Leys 
reminds us that the time is short, and makes us feel that the India situation 
may soon be repeated in Kenya. And the words with which one chapter 
concludes should make, all men pause : 

There are men who say that no just cause is ever helped by violence. 
The terrible truth is that no nation or race or caste has ever won its liberty, 
whether in Ireland or Poland or any other country, without either the use 
or the threat of violence. 

Last year a medical committee published A Review of the Effects of 
Alcohol on Man . Now we have a parallel report from a social and economic 
committee set up by the same group, the title being The Social and Economic 
Aspects of the Drink Problem (Gollancz, 5s.). The committee responsible 
for the investigation included Profs. Bowley and Carr-Saunders and Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree, and the facts and figures produced will be very valu- 
able for social workers. The points to which attention has been specially 
directed are the extent of the change in the drinking habits of the com- 
munity, the relation of drink to industrial efficiency, poverty, and crime. 
There are extremely useful charts and tables. 

* Corner of England (Williams & Norgate, 4s.), by Mr. John Martin— 
we suspect that bolh the * Mr. ” and the name should be in quotation 
marks — is a “ New Survey of London ” in little. It describes the life of 
a London slum district since the War, showing the ways in which the 
babits and outlook of the people have changed. The writer obviously 
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speaks with detailed knowledge, but his mastery of the facts is allied with 
the power to discern tendencies and with insight into probable developments 
in the future. The book is worthy of the careful study of all interested 
in religion and social reform. 

With all its exaggeration, M. Georges Duhamel’s America the Menace 
(Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) is well worth reading, though the Preface may be 
skipped without loss. M. Duhamel’s thesis is that 

America seems bound to lead the rest of humanity along the path of the 
worst experiments. To-day, America affords us a measure of how complete 
the effacement of the individual — his abnegation and his annihilation — can 
become. 

There are lively chapters on scientific inventions, the cinema, the 
automobile, alcohol, amusements, and advertising, all of them showing the 
encroachment of the machine on personal liberty. It is because he fears 
that Europe will almost inevitably follow America that M. Duhamel calls 
America “ the menace ”. 

The solemn moment in the history of the twentieth century is not the 
month of August, 1914, or the month of November, 1918. No. Take it from 
me : it is the moment when the home market became too small for the 
United States. And then the creature got up on its hind legs . . . 

In every part of life the machine threatens : 

The supreme comfort is not necessarily the unsatisfying American bath- 
room that is introduced into every phase of the discussion ; the supreme 
luxury is silence, fresh air, real music, intellectual liberty, and the habit of 
joyous living. 

All this is true, and yet it is also true that M. Duhamel seems to be blind 
to much in American life. He came away from Chicago with its abattoirs 
uppermost in his mind ; we came away thinking mainly of its University. 

In Labour's Future at Stake (Allen & Unwin, 2s. 6d. and Is.), Mr. 
Clifford Allen (now a Peer) gives a not very clear account of the political 
crisis of last autumn. He writes as a wholehearted believer in Mr. 
MacDonald, and argues that the Labour Party blundered at every step, 
and will only have a future if it puts 11 the workers ” before 11 the Party ”. 

In The Monopoly of Credit (Chapman & Hall, 3s. (id.) Mr. C. H. 
Douglas, the protagonist of the “ Social Credit ” theory, propounds his 
view that the bankers are the villains of the piece. His theories seem to 
be an unwarrantable simplification of the facts ; not one cause has produced 
our problem, but many. The increase in bankruptcies and suicides since 
1920, for example, can scarcely be attributed entirely to Mr. Montagu 
Norman I Nevertheless, Mr. Douglas’s theory deserves consideration, and 
.readers will do well to study his evidence before the Macmillan Committee 
printed in this book. 

In Martyrdom in Our Times (Williams & Norgate, 3s. 6d.) Mr. A. 
Mitchell Innes, who has been a public servant in many pUrts of the world 
and a prison visitor in this country for many years, prints two essays, “The 
Halls of Injustice ” and “ Until Seventy Times Seven ”. In the first, the 
parts of which were evidently written at different times, he surveys the 
history of justice, and indicts our present system. In the second — a story 
of the case which resulted in the question to Jesus, 11 How often shall I 
forgive my brother? ” — he contrasts Eastern and British methods of justice 
to the disadvantage of the latter. On the whole we are in favour of many 
of Mr. Innes’s suggested reforms, though some of his references to sexual 
matters tend to shake our confidence in the soundness of his judgment. % 
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We hoped to find in Dr. J. Fort Newton’s The Religion of Masonry 
(Allen & Unwin, 5s.) an answer to the questions we have frequently pro- 
pounded, 11 What is to be found in Masonry that the Christian Church does 
not provide? ” Dr. Fort Newton has made a place for himself as an 
interpreter of Masonry, but his book fails to answer this question. Indeed, 
while written with that charm of style with which we have become familiar, 
the book, in some places, seems scarcely to be concerned with Masonry at 
all, but rather to be an exposition of the meaning, purport, and function 
of religion. From this angle much can be learnt from the study, which 
abounds in apt quotations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Pain have compiled a useful work in Girls ’ 
Clubs (Ludgate Circus House, 2s. 6d.), “ A Practical Handbook for 
Workers among Girls of 11 to 14, including games and list of yarns ”. 
All workers among girls will find it of service. 

Probably no volume in the World Dominion Survey Series will be read 
in this country with greater interest than the Rev. Alexander McLeish’s 
The Frontier Peoples of India (5s.). This applies especially, perhaps, to 
what he calls the “ Muslim ” frontier (Baluchistan, the N.W. Province, 
and Kashmir), but the survey of the rest of the frontier, classified as Hindu- 
Buddhist and Buddhist-Hindu, is very informing. A valuable chapter is 
contributed by Dr. Kilgour on “ The Bible in the Himalayas ”. 

Sent out by the Presbyterian Church in Ireland in 1925 for student work 
under the Y.M.C.A., the Rev. T. Ralph Morton has since had a varied 
experience in China and Manchuria. This he puts to good use in Life in 
the Chinese Church (S.C.M., Is. 6d.), a compact little study describing 
what the Chinese Church is like, and what is the outlook of the Chinese 
Christian, and the nature of the missionary’s work. 

Miss Jean Mackenzie’s African Adventures (R.T.S., 2s.) is a well-told 
story of missionary work among the Bulu, a Bantu tribe. An excellent 
chapter is that in which the life story of Livingstone is narrated to a won- 
dering African crowd. The book may be commended both to boys and 
girls, and to adults. 

The background of Mr. Liam O’Flaherty’s novel The Puritan (Cape, 
7s. 6d.) is the morality campaign being conducted by vigilance committees 
and others in the Irish Free State. The novel itself is the study of a patho- 
logical character, a journalist whose madness grows on him in the course 
of the book. Living in the same house as a prostitute, he denounces those 
connected with her to vigilance committees in vain, and finally murders her 
in order to draw public attenton t p the evil. Gradually, however, he comes 
to recognize that the murder was committed not as an act of social refor- 
mation, but rather through jealousy and to incriminate one of her lovers. 
The book is unpleasant, but Mr. O’Flaherty writes with power. 

Mr. Allen Havens’s The Trap (Hogarth Press, 10s. 6d.) is one of the 
best 1 of the war novels that have come our way. It is a long book and 
would have gained by some omissions, and some will object that it is 
propaganda. But the propaganda never interrupts the flow of the story, 
and the interest is sustained to the last page even though one suspects an 
inevitable ending. The pressure of public opinion in time of war is brought 
out very clearly ; in these days when we arc always talking about mobiliz- 
ing public opinion in the interests of peace we arc apt to forget what a cruel 
and powerful force for evil it can and does exert. Mr. Havens has a habit 
of switching over from actual warfare and its influence on individual lives 
to/he councils of war makers and maintainers, and the contrasts are vivid 
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indeed. We wonder how many Sir Evelyn Gerrolds there arc at large 
to-day. 

Because it is specially good for ministers to see themselves as others see 
them, we urge them to read Miss E. H. Young’s *Miss Mole, now reprinted 
(Cape, 4s. 6d.). Editor 

The Bible as literature is a theme as inexhaustible as it is stimulating. 
At all events, we are still far from exhaustion-point, in spite of the prolific 
versatility with which the subject has been dealt with in modern times : 
since, say, the days when R. G. Moulton set the religio-literary town 
talking by his unique lectures and books. Mr. C. A. Dinsmore, the author 
of The English Bible as Literature (Allen & Unwin, 7s. 6d.) takes a worthy 
and a distinctive place in the succession. For one thing, he makes us feel 
how largely style is a question of substance — how the varied greatness 
of the Bible message demands correspondingly great expression. Hence 
the natural mating of supreme religion with supreme literature. Mr. 
Dinsmore brings this out with resourceful skill; and he enhances his own 
attractive individuality by dexterous, though by no means excessive, 
citations from the writings of others. 

More and more, Jeremiah is coming into his kingdom; and, as one 
result, “Jcrcrhiads” is a word of diminishing significance. The Rev. T. 
Crouther Gordon’s The Rebel Prophet (Clarke, 6s.) takes us a stage 
further on this healthy road. “If it seems strange to claim Jeremiah as an 
Optimist, a Rebel, or the first of the Mystics, then the fault is ours and not 
the prophet’s”. This is Mr. Gordon’s motif, and he develops it with in- 
formed and independent cogency, the independence extending to frequent 
provision of his own translations. Whether or no he proves his Optimist- 
Rebcl-Mystic case to the foot of the letter, Mr. Gordon has produced a 
strong and useful book.. Incidentally, in the nick of his argument, he 
produces a “trump” in the form of Prof. W. P. Paterson’s definition of 
religion as “ah optimism whose foundations are laid in pessimism”. 

Sir Andrew Macphail’s bete noire is the recently issued Syllabus of 
Religious Instruction for use in Scottish Schools; which, to borrow the 
language of the wrapper of The Bible in Scotland (Murray, 3s. 6d.), he 
“arraigns at once sympathetically and yet ruthlessly”. The book’s public 
will be mainly north of the Tweed; but, in any case, Sir Andrew’s views 
are not easily clarified as here expressed. True, he is too “ruthlessly” 
downright to be dull; but, after careful reading,, I should not like to sit 

for an examination as to what precisely he means. » 

r J Arthur Pringle. 

Mr. H. P. Cooke’s aim in Osuis ; a Study Jn Myths, Mysteries, and 
Religion (Daniel, os,,) is to expound tne myth of Osiris, relying mainly on the 
well-known account in Plutarch. Rejecting Fraser’s explanation of the myth 
in terms of the life and death of vegetation, he finds three principal motifs 
in (1) the annual inundation of the Nile; (2) the astronomical course of 
the sun; (3) the esoteric recognition of a supreme creative power sym- 
bolized in Osiris and Isis as respectively male and female principles.. On 
this basis he carries back the mysteries of Osiris to a very, early date (in 
spite of the fact that our evidence is comparatively late) and finds no 
difficulty in equating them with thte Syrian and Greek mysteries, which, 
in his judgment, are derived from Egypt. 

One point, especially, will interest students cfc the O.T. On the 
evidence of Josephus, Mr. Cooke makes Joseph not only a priest but also 
an initiate into the Osirian mysteries, quite overlooking the fact that 
Josephus is very late, and in what he says about Joseph may be relying 
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simply upon Midrash. Similarly, on the basis of Josephus and Acts, he 
makes Moses a priestly initiate, and thus accounts for the Mosaic Jahweh. 
Even granting, however, that the Osirian mysteries in their later form 
existed in the times of Joseph and Moses, there is no sufficient evidence 
for the initiation of these latter, though this does not affect the general 
question of the partial dependence of Mosaism upon Egyptian beliefs and 


Fites. 


E. J. Price. 


Mr. Cerald Heard’s The Emergence of Man (Cape, 10s. 6d.) openly 
challenges comparison with Winwood Read’s once famous Martyrdom of 
Man . Read’s fierce attack on the complacent notions of progress pre- 
valent in the nineteenth century ended in a despairing forecast of an age 
of sheer materialism. “The soul must be sacrificed, the hope in immortality 
must die”, and then what? Probably only another martyrdom on a new 
plane. Mr. Heard surveys the whole history of mankind from a wider 
and more hopeful standpoint. It may be described as that of an emergent 
evolution which will issue in a classic social order which in its turn will 
have to give place to another still vaster universe in which man will again 
be called upon “to suffer, to sorrow, to grasp, and to apprehend”. 

Mr. Heard has an advantage over Read in that his conception of 
history is more scientific and his knowledge of history more accurate. He 
has also a wider and truer view of the physical sciences, of whose impor- 
tance he makes much. His sketch of the history of mankind from the 
apes and half-men to man’s latest achievements in physics, sociology, and 
psychology is a real tour de force. His imaginative reconstruction of the 
ape period and the transition to something at least partially human is 
more convincing than many such attempts. His studies of later history, 
the dawn of culture and individuality, of money and sea-power, of faith, 
law, and science carry the reader along and almost leave him breathless. 
Inevitably Mr. Heard has to commit himself to hasty conclusions and 
broad generalizations for which the evidence hardly seems sufficient. At 
the same time the way in which he challenges many familiar creeds and 
prejudices is altogether healthy. It is not, however, easy to sec just what 
positive conclusions he wishes us to reach. He rejects Read’s pessimistic 
attitude and argues that it was due to his neglect of the psychological 
factors in the situation. His own more psychological view of history 
enables him to admit the idea of progress but also to realize that it is 
always incomplete. Mankind may be approaching an era of atheistic 
Bolshevism, but that will not be the last word and, so Mr. Heard 
concludes, 

man will tire of his Eden, his Paradise of perfection, and he will fall again 
into another still vaster universe there to suffer, to sorrow, to struggle, . to 
grasp, and to apprehend. So stage by stage we can see the being in which 
we are, the mind as to-day it emerges calling itself mind, like a great heart, 
expanding -and contracting with steady beat, like a great bird with steady 
beat rising froqj the earth and taking of its nature to the sky. 

The study of the delation between science and religion has taken on 
new and very interesting forms in these days. It is no longer a question 
of reconciling opposites but of re-interpreting each in terms of the other. 
To this process of re-interpreting Mr. A. K. Foster’s The New Dimensions 
of Religion (Macmillan, 10s.) makes a very real contribution. He starts 
with the proposition df Sir James Jeans that “the universe begins to look 
more like a great thought than a great machine” and with the re-interpre- 
tation of evolution as a study of ends rather than a search for origins, 
aiyl he seeks to re-state what is essential in religious experience in terms 
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of this new scientific outlook. He has set himself to a very difficult but a 
very necessary enterprise. In the nature of the case nothing final can 
be written on this problem, for the time is not yet ripe, but as an interim 
contribution the book has a very real value, for Mr. Foster writes with a 
clear understanding of the position and issues on .both sides. His 
chapters on. God, Prayer, Religion, and Evolution, and on Christ as the 
Way, the Truth and the Life, are entirely admirable in view of current 
difficulties and perplexities, and his final conclusion is one to which all 
thoughtful people in these days should cordially assent. He says : 

If the Christian Church should banish forever as secondary all the dis- 
puted theological matters that have distracted her for long centuries ; if she 
should leave to private judgment sacred matters such as the Virgin Birth 
and the second coming of Christ, and cease to use them for the framings of 
forbidding doctrines ; if she should abandon all theories of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures and let the Bible be a mine in which each patient digger 
discovers his own gold if, in short, she should place living truth before 
rationalization, actable New Testament faith before all doctrine, much of the 
apostolic experience of salvation would find its repetition in our day. Shorn 
of all historic appraisal, the living Christ is after all the perennial thing in 
the Christian gospel, not orthodoxies, not episcopal successions nor institutions 
of infallibility. 

It is a far cry from Freud to Aristotle, and many modern students of 
psychology hardly realize how much water has run under the bridges 
before their time. Even those who may be familiar with Aristotle’s ethics 
are not always aware that his moral theory has a definite psychological 
background. Professor A. R* Griffin, therefore, has done good service 
and made a really useful contribution to the study of Aristotle’s philosophy 
in his Aristotle's Psychology of Conduct (Williams & Norgate, 10s. 6d.). 
The method which he follows is to give Aristotle’s views very much in 
his own words by quoting from the Magna Moralia, the Endemian and 
Nicomachean Ethics, and from the de Anima and “Rhetoric”. His own 
comments on the quotations are sensible and to the point and are generally 
confined to elucidating Aristotle’s views without any detailed discussion 
or criticism. The book, therefore, simply provides students with ample 
materials for the study of Aristotle’s psychology without much attempt to 
expound or characterize it. Experts in the subject may possibly feel that 
Professor Griffin’s acceptance of the Magna Moralia as the earliest of 
Aristotle’s ethical treatises is open to question. There is, of course, a 
real problem here, but it docs not substantially affect Professor Griffin’s 
treatment of his subject. Enough has been said to show that the book 
is of very real value to students of Aristotle, and also to those who arc 
interested in the history of psychology. It would have been more valuable, 
however, had it been provided with a more detailed table of contents and 
an index. W. B. Selbie. 

In Ageless Stories (Allan, 6s.) the Rev. G. D. Rosenthal interprets 
certain of the Parables which have a predominaittly human interest for 
the men and women in them; in particular the Prodigal Son, and the Ten 
Virgins. There is a strong practical sense in many of these chapters, and 
they are a good example of the social sympathies in much of the best 
Anglo-Catholic preaching. It is a, little hard, all the same, to believe that 
those to whom the foolish virgins were sent to tfuy oil really were the 
priests, and that these alone have the oil of the sacraments^ Such inter- 
pretations elucidate nothing ; they go about rather to spoil a good thing. 
And there is much in Mr. Rosenthal’s book which is very good indeed 
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Dr. D. C., Macintosh, Professor of Theology at Yale, has edited a 
volume of fifteen essays by American professors, under the title Religious 
Realism (Macmillan, 12s. 6d.). The essays contain so many different 
accounts of what this “realism” is, or has been said by various people 
to be, that I am afraid many, will end more bewildered than they were 
before. Dr. Macintosh writes weightily on “Experimental Realism” and 
gbes over an immense region of modern speculation ; Professor Calhoun 
has a carefully annotated essay on “Plato as Religious Realist”, very 
interesting and suggestive; and Dr. A.. K. Rogers’s paper on “Is Religion 
Important?”, is a brilliant criticism of Mr. Walter Lippmann’s A Preface 
to Morals . This last is by far the most readable thing in the book ; Dr. 
Rogers takes the trouble to write a style which men of but a moderate 
education can understand — 0 si sic omnes ! These are very scholarly 
essays ; they will start many a hare in College common-rooms. 

The title of Prof. Joseph Needham’s The Great Amphibium (S.C.M., 
6s.) is taken from the Religio Medici, where Sir Thomas Browne describes 
man under that name, as a creature “disposed to live in divided and 
distinguished worlds”. The book contains four lectures on “the position 
of religion in a world dominated by science”. Prof. Needham seems to 
fear for religion in such a world, and to foresee little for it but a struggle 
against odds — a lowering of the spiritual temperature everywhere as the 
dream fades into “business.” And if we are all to become nothing but 
scientists, this very probably is the future before us. But man belongs 
also to another world besides the world of science; he is the great 
amphibium, and this is the hope Prof. Needham sees for him. It is a great 
hope; and the matter is worked out in these exceptionally clear lectures 
with a wealth of illustration from science (especially Prof. Needham’s 
own subject of biochemistry), from literature, and also from life.. This 
is a book of unusual interest. It is well written; and having a gift for 
looking in every direction Prof. Needham escapes with his soul from 
the nets of specialism. A. T. S. James. 

The baker’s dozen of essays in Prof. J. L. Stocks’s The Limits of 
Purpose (Benn, 12s. 6d.) ranges over a great variety of subjects, some 
narrowly “specialist”, and others of interest to anyone who is in a broad 
way philosophically minded. What unity it possesses as a whole derives 
more from the wealthy harmony of the author’s mind than from strong 
intrinsic connexions of subject-matter. 

The first four essays represent “an attempt to formulate the basis 
of a non-utilitarian or intuitive ethic”. In I. Prof. Stocks argues that 
“purpose” when it is precisely defined will account for none of the highest 
activities — art, morality, religion, etc. ; in II. he writes on “Desire and 
Affection”, showing that we cannot explain man’s behaviour by means of 
the single principle of desire, even when it is helped out by “purpose”. 
III. deals with “Mora} Values”, and IV. asks the question, “Is there a 
moral end?” and answers it with a “No”. These four essays alone would 
make the purchase of the book desirable. 

V. is on “Representation” — the parliamentary variety. VI. and VII. 
are entitled “On Being Logical” and “The Unity of Thought” respectively 
and will be stiff going % for the more general reader. In VIII. — “Plato and 
the Tripartite Soul” — it is argued that the origin of Greek ethics is 
Pythagorean and that “there falls across the cradle” of Platonic ethics 
“the shadow of a bar sinister”. IX., “The Divided Line of ‘Plato Rep . 
Vlf ”, will not be overlooked willingly by any student of the Republic. 
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X. is an essay for the specialist on the composition of Aristotle’s Politics . 
XL, on “The Golden Mean”, clears up some popular misconceptions of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. XII., entitled “Epicurean Induction”, is a very 
valuable contribution to the history of Logic, while XIII. is a brief and 
most interesting amende to Aristotle by one whose military experiences 
showed him that Aristotle's account of “courage” is 

very much nearer the truth than it was generally thought to be by himself 
and others, discussing it with their pupils and among themselves at Oxford 
in the days before the war. 

Dr. R. W. Church's A Study in the Philosophy of Malebranche 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s. 6d.) is a presentation, and critical discussion, of 
Malebranche's philosophical system. It is a most satisfactory piece of 
work : lucid, scholarly, balanced, and filling a gap that needed to be filled. 

E. R. Micklem* 


NEW EDITIONS, REPRINTS, ETC. 

R. II. Tawnky. Equality. Allen 8c Unwin. 4s. fill. 2nd and rev. ed. 

John McNeiu. Bread to the Full. Pickering. 2s. Gd. 

A. S. May. Marriage in Church. Chapel and Registry Office. Longmans. 3s. fid. Re-issue with 
supplementary Chapter. 

PAMPHLETS, LECTURES, ETC. 

A. A. Bowman. The Absurdity of Christianity. S.C.M. Is. A suggestive study by the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Glasgow. 

Alex. Nairne. The Old Testament in the Church. Cambridge Tress. Is. Excellent. 

R. Murray IIyslop. tr I.est ive Forget ", National Temperance League. 6d. Rac Memorial Lecture. 

ALSO RECEIVED. 

The Bible Day by Day . Harrnp. 5s. and 2s. fid. Daily readings selected by the Bishop of Hull. 

John MacDocgall. The Shepherd Song. R.T.S. Is. 

Bernard Clements. Members of Christ, (.ongmans. 2s. fid. 

Percy Dearmer. A Short Handbook of Public Worship. Milford. 2s. Gd. 

Godfrey I.ovitt. The Master of the Magicians. Warren, Hall & Lovitt. Is. fill. 

S. Ridout. From Genesis to Revelation. Pickering. 2s. fid. 

Martin Anstey. How to Master the Bible. Pickering. 2s. 6d. 

The Young People’s Hymnal. Pickering. Music, 3s.; Words, 3d. 

James Mountain. The Canticles of Israel in the Story of Redemption. Covenant Publishing Co. Music, 
2s. fid.; Words, 4d. 

E. R. Pitman. Missionary Heroines. Pickering. 2s. 

K. M. MacLeod. The Missionary’s Charm. Pickering. 2s. 

John Hawthorn. Fanny Crosby. Pickering. Is. 

J. Louis Orton. Personality: Its Nature. Its Operation, and Its Development. Thorsons. 5s. 

Fred II. Cutcliffk. What Can we do for England? B. H. Blackwell, fid. 

Proshects in Canada for British Girls. Williams & Norgate. Is. Report of the Headmistresses' Tour, 
1931, dealing especially with Universities and Schools. 

To the " Little l.ibrary of Biography ” (Id.) the R.T.S. has just added Lives of Mary Slcssor, Alexander 
Campbell, David 11111, and Sir John Kirk. 

Birthday and Easier Cards (pictures by Harold Coppino and others). R.T.S. fid. per packet of 4 cards. 
Helen Day. False Limits. A. H. Stockwell. 2s. Gd. 


PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Holbom Review (Jan.). Mr. E. Lucas writes on “Kierkegaard”, Mr. 
M. H. Bainton on “Church Orders in the New Testament”, and Dr. E. L. Allen 
on “A Portrait of Our Lord” (Bultmann’s). The Rev. Ernest Richards ex- 
pounds “The Influence of Methodism on Life and Thought”, and there is a 
study of Jane Austen by Miss A. M. Nott. * 

The Hibbert Journal (Jan.). Dr. Jacks writes on “Our Present Need for the 
Moral Equivalent for War”, Sir Oliver Lodge on “Religion and the New Know- 
ledge”. Three articles deal with Science, Prof. More’s “The Humanist Revolt 
against the Tyranny of Science”, Mr. F. S. Marvin's “Science in History”, 
and Mr. Victor Murray's “The Intimidations of the Scientific Method” (in which 
he shows as little understanding of Sir John Simon as he claims that Sir John 
shows of humanity). Dr. Otto discusses “The Sensus Numitiis as the Historical 
Basis of Religion”, and Mr. C. G. Montefiore Dr. Eisler’s recent book. Dr. 
Moffatt contributes a survey of recent theological literature. 
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TTic London Quarterly Review (Jan.). Mr. H. N. Forbes analyses 14 The 
Religious Opinions of Dean Inge”. A useful article is the Rev. C. R. North’s 
•‘Old Testament Study : A Jubilee Retrospect”, with which should be read 
Dr. Howard’s “Recent Foreign Contributions to N.T. Study”. Among other 
contributors are Dr. W. T. Davison, Prof. Henry Bett, the late Dr. Ballard, and 
the Editor. 

• The Baptist Quarterly (Jan.). In this number a new series begins entitled 
“Experiments I Have Made”. The Rev. H. H. Rowley emphasizes “The Need 
of a Prophetic Ministry To-day”, the Rev. C. J. Rendali discusses “Corporate 
Prayer”, and the Rev. D. Davies “General Smuts on the World Picture of 
Science”. 

The Modem Churchman (Dec.-Feb.). One of the best articles we have seen 
on the Group Movement is by the Rev. J. S. Bezzant, a very discriminating 
study. Mr. Claud Mullins, the North London Police Magistrate, in an article 
entitled “The Most Unchristian Act”, vigorously denounces those Churchmen 
who prevent the spread of knowledge concerning the use of contraceptives. There 
is an interesting article by Miss Petre on “Von Hiigel and the Great Quest”. In 
the February number the outstanding contributions are the Rev. G. K. 
MacBean’s “Appreciation of Dr. Oman” and Sir Michael Sadler’s “Body, Mind 
and Bridle”. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Jan.). In the series of articles on Christian 
Theology the Bishop of Gloucester writes on “The Church”, the Archdeacon of 
Worcester discusses “Sunday Observance”, and Dr. F. L. Cross “The Teaching 
of Edmund Husserl”. Dr. Geraldine Hodgson writes on “Shakespeare’s Fools”. 

The Green Quarterly (Jan.). The Bishop of Liverpool, Prof. Gavin, Dame 
Sybil Thorndike, and Miss Rose Macaulay say what they think of Mr. Ingram’s 
The Church of Tomorrow. The illustrations are a feature of the magazine. 

The Expository Times (Jan.-Mar.). The “National Contributions to Biblical 
Science” are Dr. W. D. Niven’s “The Contribution of Great Britain to Church 
History” (far too big a field to ask any one man to cover), and Dr. Foakes 
Jackson’s “America’s Contribution to Church History”. The “Great Attacks 
on Christianity” are Tom Paine’s (Mr. H. G. Wood), Feuerbach’s (Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh), and Ingersoll’s (Rev. E. P. Dickie). Among other articles worth 
noting are Mrs. Guy Rogers’s “The Ministry of Women”, the late Dr. B. W. 
Bacon’s “The Sacrament of Foot Washing”, and Dr. C. H. Dodd’s “Present 
Tendencies in the Criticism of the Gospels”. 

The Friends' Quarterly Examiner (First Month). “From the House of the 
Four Winds” is concerned mainly with the political situation. Dr. Rufus 
Jones’s “A Quaker Forerunner” describes the life of Juan dc Vald«5s. There are 
some notes on Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. C. J. R. Tipper’s “Friends’ Schools 
and National Education” is interesting. 

Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, Manchester (Jan.). A bulky and valuable 
number containing, among other thitigs, “Some unpublished letters to and from 
Dr. Johnson”, three hitherto unpublished dialogues by Mrs. Thrale, and, in the 
Woodbrooke Studies, Theodore of Mopsuestia’s The Christian's Faith and the 
Interpretation of the Ntcene Creed. The Library is making a considerable con- 
tribution to learning through this Bulletin. 

The British Jouipal of Inebriety (Jan.). This issue is occupied by reviews 
and by Lord Brcntford’si lecture on “How the Alcohol Question concerns the 
duties of the Home Office”. 

The International Review of Missions (Jan.). The bulk of this number is 
taken up by “The Missionary Significance of the Last Ten Years”, by the 
Editors, the countries covered being Japan, China, India, Burma, and Ceylon. 
Dr. C. R. Watson writes on “Re-thinking Missions” and Miss Padwick on 
4 'Lilias Trotter of Algiers”. 

World Dominion (Jan.). This number contains many short but very in- 
1 teresting articles, among them Mr. Kenneth Grubb’s “The Renaissance of the 
La^h World” and the Rev. A. M. Chirgwin’s “The Miracle of Mandritsara”. 
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The Evangelical Quarterly (Jan.). Perhaps the most valuable article is Mr 
de Moor’s examination of Jthe relationship of the Dialectic Theology to 
Visible Church. Most of the refraining articles betray an extreme biblicr 
fconservatism. 

The Harvard Theological Review (Oct. and Jan.). The October number is* 
occupied by Dr. Shalom Spiegpl’s “Ezekiel or Pseudo-Ezekiel 99 and Mr. E. K. 
Rand’s “A Preliminary Study of Alcuin’s Bible 99 . In the January number Dr 
Maurice Goguel examines the story of Peter’s denial of Jesus: he thinks tha* 
Jesus feared that Peter would deny Him, but that the denial itself is not historical. 
An interesting article is Mr. J. W. Hewitt’s “The use of nails in the Crucifixion". 

The Yale Review (Winter). An interesting and varied number. Sir Arthur 
Salter’s subject is “The World Financial Crisis", and Mr. Julian Huxley’s “What 
is the white man in Africa for ?"' Mr. Herbert Read writes on “The Modern 
Long Poem", M. Andr6 Gide on “Memories of a Sentimental Schoolboy", and 
there is a good short story by Mr. Hugh Walpole. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe’s 
“Russian Communism as a Religion’’ is very readable. 

The Review and Expositor (Jan.). This number is a Southern Baptist Educa- 
tional Association number, all the papers dealing with the work of Church 
Schools or of Baptist Colleges. 

The Anglican Theological Review (Winter). The two outstanding articles 
are Dr. B. S. Easton’s “The Ethic of Jesus in the New Testament", and Dr. 
W. L. Wood's “Karl Barth, Prophet and Theologian". A Scheme of Study on 
Christian Sociology is reprinted from the Teaching Church Review. Once more 
the necrology in Dr. Easton’s “Notes and Comments" is full of information. 

The Biblical Review (January). Among the articles are Dr. P. W. 
Harrison’s “The Changing Background of Foreign Missions", Dr. R. W. 
Veach’s “Karl Marx or the Bible in Asia’’, Dr. C. L. Goodell’s “The Re- 
awakening of Mysticism", and the late Dr. J. A. Faulkner’s “The Greek and 
the Fullness of the Time”. A Congregational article is the Rev. Fred Smith’s 
“Architecture and Articulation ’’. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE INFLUENCE OF PLATO ON THE STORY OF JESUS. . 
Dear Sir, 

Following- the article on Christology in your Journal, allow me to refei 
your readers to Plato’s Republic (361. E), and then turn to the word 
dikaios (used by Plato) in various writers Acts 3 14 , 7 s2 , 22 14 ; I Peter 3 18 ; 
I John 2 1 , 3 7 . It seems clear that the story of 11 the Just Man 99 as 
u crucified 99 came from Plato. The same Greek word dikaios tells o 
Plato’s Just One and of Jesus. Peter, Stephen, Paul, John — according 
to tradition — all call Jesus by the title dikaios, and say Jesus was crucified. 
“ Jesus 9, =Saviour. Thus the central jiart of the Christ-story was froir 
Plato. The Timaeus was also used by the unknown author of the Fourt 
Gospel (John l 1 * 18 ) for the Tirnccus ends with, th^ description^ of th, 
monogenes, the only begotten Son of God. . ? ‘ 

Most of the stories of -miracles came "from the Q.T* ; Elisha's stories 
feeding a mulitude (as in II Kings 4 41 ; 44 ), and raising a widow’s son, anii 
healing a leper (Naaman). Jesus therefore did all such in the myth of tht 
Jesus ( = Saviour). There was no man )esu£. 

The figure of John the Baptist was built up on the picture of Elijah 
clad in skins. # 

The story of tjie entry into Jerusalem is from Zqch. 9®, while the list o 
miracles is also from Isa . 35 5 * 6 ; and the Crucifixion story from Isa. 53 am 
Plato’s Republic — the crucifixion of the Just Man (361. C). 

.Yours, etc., . 

* Gilbert T.*SIdler.\ 
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